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the summuy highways of, the South 


Put yourself in command of the world’s champion valve-in-head 
engine that’s as eager to go places as you are. Pride yourself 
on the smarter styling, the advanced luxuries and conveniences, 
of the low-price field's only Body by Fisher. Refresh yourself 


with a ride that from extra low-pressure tires to airplane-type 
shock absorbers is an engineered marvel of softness and sta- 
bility. Wherever you drive, Chevrolet gives you more fun per 
mile— more value per dollar! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genero! Motors Corporotion, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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In Decempen, Frank O'Connor, one of Ireland's greatest living “LT nope this thing won’t explode before it gets reproduced,” 


PREVIEW HOLIDAY NOVEMBER COVER 


writers, shepherds Houipay aproap through the poor, proud, Artist Mead Schaeffer told us, as he gingerly handed in the original 


poetic Emerald Isle. Ludwig Bemelmans rambles in the Italian of his Vermont cover painting. “The surface is only 17 by 21 


island of Ischia and meets Mussolini's widow and family. Swiss. inches, but I think I used everything in the house on it—pencil, 
Family Perelman storms Hawaii and Manila en route to Hong charcoal, water color, tempera, pastel, casein, oil, seven other 
Kong. Houmay aT HOME visits Charlotte, N. C., with native son things. If T missed anything it was purely accidental.” Despite the 
fall colors, the picture was painted in spring, from Mr. Schaeffer's 
bright memory of 10 Vermont autumns. It's a scene near Peacham, 
Vt.—except for the blazing maple. That’s displaced about 90 


miles; it actually grows in the artist’s Arlington, Vt., back yard. 


Marion Hargrove; joins Budd Schulberg on the overgrown and 
underpopulated Florida Keys; and studies Nature’s winter 
mysteries with Donald Culross Peattie. In Hottpay’s food feature, 


Roger Angell suggests some succulent and unusual Christmas gifts. 
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Rae aad % Congratulations on your article on 
4 
a hey, Pr Roosevelt and Hyde Park (September 
' + : eka Howmay). The understanding and es- 
op fi, ae . pec ially the tense atmosphere which 
: ; Vir. Weidman has created make this ar- 
tg pO ticle one of the finest magazine pieces I 
of o , . 
wie f have read in many months. 
i : JOHN AMBLER 
° ” Springfield, Mass. 
Oe FFE tl — 
/ ‘ oe, , , I would be glad to see the last of pic- 
‘ ae ° — a" . 
A, "¥ ts tures and pieces pertaining to Franklin 
: > j Delano Roosevelt and his entire fam- 
o.. ily. Evidently the public is enduring; I 
* “ : / am not. | am not even saying what I 
Ay xy 2 aaa E feel. JAMES W. PARKER, M.D. 
Aet ar * ; - 7; Peoria, Il. 
7 * yy, ; - 
we ?. . y : 
y Ce, wrt CANADA — YEAS AND YOWLS 
eee ,* 
he wi , The article on Canada (August Hot- 
‘. q Ipay) is one of the most fascinating and 
“%& informative I have read in 95 years. ... 
A RICHARD HOBBS 
; Vianhattan, Kans. 
e “A 
; orp. » ¢ : 
f PD ... Mr. Morrell’s apparent purpose 
> was to belittle Canada from as many 
Fs angles as possible 
AF. . — G. G. COUSINS 
. 4 rhe Port Credit, Ontario 
~ Pete fl 4 ar . 3 z 


I should like to congratulate you on 
the superb presentation of Canada .. . 
and | am very glad that this office has 
had the opportunity of being of assist- 
ance to your staff in this project... 

SIDNEY A. PREIFELD, Director 
Information Office 
Canadian Consulate General 
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Nunn-Bush Gives You Extra 
Mc ynths of Satisfy Me W ear... 


no laboratory test that will reveal the ext 


° We become slightly incensed 
when magazines seem always to grab 
at the picturesque history and try to 
fit it in to show it as present-day 
Canada... . We drive 1949 automo- 


ra operations by 
' biles, not all horses and buggies, and 


but when you wear 
comfort, trim 


ives you Ankle Fashioning . : 
we live in homes that are just as mod- 


ern and up-to-date as those of Amer- 
icans, not all log cabins hewn out of the 


es you enjoy luxurious heel-hugging 


smartness and added months of 


MOST STYLFS 
Che constant Nunn-Bush pur- 


595 to $1995 


forest primeval.” ... BOB WARNER 


the Toronto 


world's finest shoes for men 


+ — Imported Broun § 


l f ’ i An extraordinarily fine piece of 
— hea hil her Sole — Leather He 


reporting and writing. It deserves the 
MILWAUKEE 1 


furers « 


WISCONSIN 





appreciation of all Canadians who are 
interested in their country being better 
understood in the | nited States 
. L. SMART 
Viontreal 


. LE doubt if | have ever read an is- 
sue so poorly done Phe whole un 
dercurrent of the article made the plac e 
look like a wilderness of mislaid cul 
ture EDWARD M 


Toronto 


LALLY 


I would like to say “ THANKS” in 
block letters about 10 feet high 
You have indeed done a great service 
to Canada CHARLES CULVER 
Toronto 


... LT have read and re-read the en- 
tire article in an effort to find any ade- 
quate reference to my native province 
of Prince Edward Island 

kK. 8. ROGERS, Managing Director 
Island Radio Broadcasting 
Company, Ltd. 

Charlottetown, P.ET. 


... Little mention is made of the 
more important and larger cities suct 
as Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Win 
nipeg and Ottawa save a few photo 
graphs... . 


WILLIAM B. SULLIVAN 


Toronto 


... What about British Columbia? 
One lousy picture of a yacht whart 
MRS. D. J. GRAHAM 


White Roe k, BA . 


...» A masterpiece in a short article to 
give such a nearly complete picture on 
a subject as huge and diversified as the 
Canadian nation. WwW. B. BERGEN 

Vission ( ily, BC 


... The entire article reeks with the 
stagnant odor of ( nited States Pub- 
licity, better known as Propaganda, 
and so aptly covered during the recent 
contliet by the phrase so incessantly 
used, "WE, THE AMERICANS.” 
The author has made a superb effort to 
further undermine international friend 
ship. 
ada who like Canada and wish to dis- 
courage the influx of those who aren't 
going to like it. 


. We want only people in Can- 


PETER DERKSEN 
Toronto 


The “We, the brush 
doesn't tar Author Morrell, who is an 
English citizen. Mr. Morrell’s “superb 
effort’ in the article was the exact 


Americans” 


opposite of Reader Derksen’s amazing 
misinterpretation. Actually, Mr. Mor- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Set your sights for the handsomest hat of them all! 
Dobbs Gamebird shows colors exciting to look at, 
sporting lines stimulating to wear. Exclusive heather 
mixtures. And to highlight the whole handsome affair— 
Dobbs lustrous Pheasant-Glo bands. Dobbs Gamebird 


with handmade Guild Edge.* at right, 315. 


BBS Cachid 


HEATHER MIXTURES... PHEASANT-GIO BANDS 


Dobbs Whitney Cap $5 and $7.50 


And here's another youthful way to we 
the Gamebird Makes you even 
younger. Wait till you see the subtle tints 
{ the lustrous Pheasant-Glo bands! 
Dobbs Gamebird with R elt 


Other Dobbs Hats $8.50 to $50 
Available at the finer stores 


DOBBS HATS, NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTER « PARK AVENUE AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.¥ 


Hat ¢ poration of A a 
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Text 


They ‘re 


What's new about the new SuPFRFINE lene Sunsure materials for 
automobile covers? Everything! woven of ughtly 


but witl 


closely 


give the feel of tine fabrics, 1 all the tried 
KFINI 


ibre. SUPI is the material 


that most peo} le 


automobile seat covers. This tinely woven fibre 


static electricity. It doesn't drag on coats or furs 


nes Ic's cool in summer 
s smoot 


year round. It , 


soft, an lide over too. And it's t 
in candy stripes, solids, h 
and many other designs tl 


fresh. That SUPERFINI 
label on the seat over 


promise of years of Sati wear, j 


Fave rit 
i100 leading 
cover tne new 


W. TWitcHeLt, 


pr 1 in your Cars appearance 


American motorists, used by over 
makers of automobile seat 
SUPERFINE is a product of | 


INc., Philadel; hia 33, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
rell works full time at international 
friendship in his present job in New 
York with the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency 
Fund.—Ed. 


... We don’t care to read of anyone 
who would have the nerve to publicly 
try to belittle the French to we [sic] 
Americans born and brought up in this 
country. Weare glad to have the French 
for our neighbors, but as for the trouble 
makers, the English, the longer they 
stay on the other side the less trouble we 
will have... . We want a Frenchman 
to write about Canada, not an English- 
man. ... MBs. GORDON NOONAN 

Hartford, Conn. 


... Looking at the pictures and read- 
ing the article anyone would be led to 
believe that French Canadians were 
the predominant race 
they are 


Of course 
“so picturesque” and like the 
Irish they talk so much about them- 
selves that they attract more attention 
than they deserve... . 
MRS. J. M. MacNEIL 
Cloverdale, B.C. 


MONTREAL 
AUGUST HOLIDAY COVER ONLY “RED 
COAT” SEEN SO FAR ON CANADIAN VA 
CATION. IN CASE T MISS REAL ONE, 
HOLIDAY'S IS SPLENDID SECOND BEST 
MARGE WARREN 

CHICAGO 


BRITAIN AND THE CONFEDERACY 


... DT suggest you rectify your mis- 
take on page 56 (Canada) . . . Britain 
never recognized the Confederacy as an 
independent state. She was on the 
verge of doing so several times because 
of the cotton shortage in the weaving 
mills. During the sritain was 
friendly to the Confederacy, supply- 


war, 
ing contraband and money... . If you 
need a researcher, | am available for 
the position RALPH M. GOREN 
Chicago 


HOLIDAY researchers, among other 
requirements, are expected 1) not to 
misread and 2) to be familiar with 
historical facts. HOLIDAY did not say 
that Britain ever recognized the Con- 
federacy “as an independent state’; 
we said “When Britain recognized the 
Southern Confederacy * which it 
did, as a belligerent power, on May 1, 
1861. Political recognition never came. 
nor did HOLIDAY say it did.—Ed. 


DENVER DEATH 


... The article on Denver (August 
Hoxipay) included a paragraph about 
H. HL. Zietz and his Buckhorn Lodge 
Later I noticed an item in the Denver 
Post about Mr. Zietz’s death [on July 
6). [t's too bad he didn’t live a week 
longer to read what Roger Angell had 
written about his restaurant. 

MRS. W. R. BARBER 
Denver 
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SENSATIONALLY COLOSSAL BOSS 


Why aren't there more bosses like 
Mr. M. Glen Miller (Under the Sun, 
August Howipay)? [ think his system 
is sensationally colossal 

FRANK BECK 
Wenate hee, Wash 


ety 
= Sol 


x 


Mr. Miller is the Chicago executive 


z 


2 


AY 
“| 


who gives each of his employees a 


year’s vacation with pay every six 
years—plus regular annual vacations 


and holidays.—Ed. 


I am stunned and hurt that the 
Under the Sun article devoted to the 
sabbatical plan in effect in Mr. Miller's 
neglected to mention my 
and contribution and 
source work on this subject as con- 
tained in my book Sabbatical Years 
With Pay. ... Mr. Miller first put his 
or my) plan into operation in 1947 
My book was published in 1945, two 
‘ To 
Mr. Miller is certainly due some credit 
for taking the first adventurous step 
in the direction of Work-and-Leisure 
which LT advocated in the exact form of 
Sabbatical Years With Pay. 

ALBERT M. PERSOFF 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Culver City 


company 


direct basic 


years before his adoption. 


Says Mr. Miller: “I had never heard 
of Mr. Persoff or his book until after 
the immense publicity given to our 
plan two years ago. ... L have not yet 
read or even seen it." —Ed. 


SHEER, SHEER CHIFFON 


... Will you kindly tell me what the 
model [below] under the 
Jane Derby pleated chiffon evening 
dress on page 124 (How to Cope With 
fugust, August Hontpay Your 
nightgown pictures are most re- 
alistic 


is wearing 


but [ cannot conceive of a 
well-dressed woman appearing in pub- 
lic in that night gownlike evening dress 
of sheer, sheer chiffon. .. . 

MRS. JANE E. 
Philadelphia 


PARKER 


Let Mrs. Parker rest easy; the dress 
comes with self-attached slip—though 
under the slip, there’s nothing but 
the model.—Ed. 

(Continued on Page &) 





AN AMERICAN BEAUTY THAT 
LOVES HARD WORK! 


Turns heads on the Boulevard 
... takes its turn at hard work, too! 


H' s the car that’s perfectly at hom sith 
or jeans. A beauty for looks, a delight to drive 
and a willing work horse for the whole family 

Its three full-width seats carry nine people in 
roomy comfort, as well as spine-tingling pride. Its four 
wide doors spell “easy-in, easy-out” without twisting 
and squirming. But to really appreciate this new 
Dodge Station Wagon, watch it swallow the biggest, 
bulkic st loads you have. 

The stepped-up power of its “Get-Away” engine 
will thrill you with flashing acceleration . . . or the 
brute force of its load-lugging ability. There's the 
proved smoothness ol gyrol | luid Drive and, at mod 
erate extra cost, Gyromatic to completely free you 
from bothersome gear shifting. 

Yes, you'll find your dollars bought a far bigger 
value in this American Beauty that loves hard work! 


Right-hand section of middle seat 
folds forward for easy entrance and 
exit to rear seat . . . no need to twist 
or squirm getting in or out. 





Ready for action! Window swings up . . . tail gate drops for 
easy loading. Storage space available behind rear seat and two 
rear seats are removable for maximum carrying capacity. The 
spare tire is protected in a locked metal cover on the tail gate. 


New Coroner 


DODGE 


STATION WAGON 





(Continued from Page 6) 
RED-HOT POISON IVY 


Regarding measures for relief of 
poison ivy (Under the Sun, August 
Hoipay), great if not greatest relief 
is afforded by heating the affected 
parts with infra-red lamp—intense 
heat for a few seconds, as much as 


INTERNATIONAL IRON 


DURABILT IRON, 


one can stand. Blissful feeling, and re- 

lief from itch lasts several hours. . . . 
ROBERT L. MOREHOUSE 
Oakwoods, N.C. 


Infrared heating is not a generally 
approved medical treatment for poi- 
son ivy. It increases the blood supply 
to the affected area, normally caus 
congestion and greater itching. It may 
be helpful in individual cases, but a 
doctor would have to decide.—Ed. 





PENSCOPE 


UNIVERSITY FIRSTS 


Your article (University of North man ee Delivery Free within 150 m miles 
Carolina, June Houipay) said that the ; 
University of North Carolina is the lI. nachen 4. tial 
oldest university in the South. The we mE 
first state university in this country 
and in the South was the University 


of Georgia, which was founded in 1785. 
The University of North Carolina was 


St., New York 22, EL 5-4700 
Send for our free Catalogue of Wonderful Gifts “L-1” 


GIVE THIS NEW , ere coe Remember... 


THOMAS J. KIRWIN, M.D. 
New York 


Doctor Kirwin gives charter dates— 
when the universities came into being 
on paper. But North Carolina’s univer- 
sity beat Georgia’s to actual opening 
by six years (1795 as compared with 
1801). Vermont’s state university, 


which opened in 1800, also nosed out 
CGeorgia’s.—Ed. 


Loveliest of them all—your ever-so-thought- 


ful gift of an exquisite new G-E personal POPULATION ON THE WING 
portable! It’s a joy-to-see, with its stunning 
— hades i” é ... Your statement that Hurley's 
maroon plastic Case i siender , Geep population is 2000 (Wisconsin. July 
Howtpay) is wrong.... The last cen- 
Ibs. complete. sus revealed that Hurley has a pop- 
: ; - | ulation of 3375, and this may have 
3-way: Plays beautifully gn AC-DC, thrifty eee ; ; 
‘ : increased since then. 


—and its smart gold-colored control panel. 


= 


Joy to carry, too—only 


batteries. Closing lid shuts off battery BETTY LOU BAIMS 


power. Because it’s a General Electric, Hurley 


you can be sure of its power, tone, all- 


‘round dependability! Model 145. $44.95 . . “Country Club 


new, extreme ly thin, _water- 


. resistamt, sport and dr watel 
ts Note— Model 145 is a Christmas e7ft that uill : ae = wa nM co ony 


be lone remembered—along with the giver! 








Wear it everywhere—for both 
active sport and formal occasions. 
It’s handsome, yet rugged, resists 
rain, perspiration, dust and sho« k. 
The 17-jewel movement is metal- 
bedded for stability, famous for 
We're happy to bring Hurley's grow- accuracy. Direct sweep 
ing population up to date (see cut raised figures, gold-filled case, 
Gou can pout (OM? con trbonce VY / above).—Ed. choice of white or black-and-gold 

fp dial. With bracelet $62.50, with 
alligator strap $55, Federal Tax 

Address correspondence for this de- included—at Leading Jewelers. 
G b N b 6 A L E L a C T & | C partment to Letters to the Editor, Write for Booklet ® 
HloLipay, Independence Square, 


Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters THE HENRI STERN WATCH AGENCY, INC. 587 Fifth Ave, New York 17 
will be considered. Ou © wa 1s49 


hand, 
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UNDER THE SUN 


Some bad old Halloween customs, a savvy simian 
and the overproductive deer whet HOLIDAY’s curiosity 
1 


UNHOLY HALLOWEEN 


HALLOWEEN will be around in a few 
days now, when children will be 
slapping chalk on a few backs, let- 
ting the air out of your tires, ring- 
ing doorbells, rattling windows, 
and pulling off a few other japes. 
But compared to the old days (not 
the good old days, but the bad old, 
old days), their worst stunts are as 
harmless as a game of hopscotch. 

Halloween goes back at least 2000 
to the celebration of the Celts 


on October 31, in honor of the last day 


years 


of the year. One of the customs then 
was to light huge bonfires to give the 
old year a big send-off and also to cheer 
up the declining sun, which they fig- 
ured was pretty well poohed out by then. 
The Celts used to wait until the coals 
got to a good marshmallow-toasting 
temperature and then grab one of their 
fellow citizens and throw him into the 
flames. Just why they did this is pretty 
vague, except that it seemed like a good 
idea at the time. It also managed to 
put Saman, the god of the dead, in a 
good mood, and Halloween, back then, 
was Saman’s night: The Vigil of Saman. 
It was the night when the souls of 
people who had died during the past 
year came home again, and were in- 
vited to step up to the fire and warm 
theiu:selves. Saman used to lie in wait 
for these souls as they appeared and 
change them into different’ animals. 
The wickedest ones were turned into 
cats, which is how the cat got his 


place in Halloween festivities. 


A few centuries later, manpower evi- 
dently became a bit scarce, and the 
celebrants started throwing — horses, 
instead of people, into the fires. In Ire- 
land, the usual thing was for a boy to 
lie as close to the flames as possible and 
let the smoke roll over him, while the 
other guests leaped over him and ran 
right through the fire. In Wales, it be- 
came customary for everyone to wait 
for the last sparks of the fires to die 
down, and then light out for home as 
fast as one could sprint, crying back to 
the evil spirits: “The cropped black 
sow seize the hindmost!”’ 

As was the case with so many bar- 
baric rituals, the vigil of Saman man- 
aged to get confused with other cere- 
monies. First there was the Romans’ 
annual festival of the harvest goddess, 
Pomona, which occurred Novem- 
ber 1. Pomona was traditionally sur- 
rounded with products of the harvest 
which is how apples and nuis entered 
the Halloween picture. Christianity 
changed the date to All Hallow's Eve 
(the Eve of All Saints), and the Hallow- 
een fires were supposed to light souls 
from Purgatory; the sites of the bon- 
fires were called Purgatory Fields. The 
fires were supposed to frighten away 
evil souls. Then, in a combination of 
Roman and Christian rites, people be- 
gan to hollow out turnips and pump- 
kins and put candles inside them to 
scare off ghosts—the birth of the 
jack-o’-lantern. 

Ghosts continued to float around in 
spile of the Church's campaign against 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Sparkling gift idea! Wallet, Letter Case and Key 

Case for him... in matching lustrous leather for 
fashion correctness. A wide selection of handsome leathers and 
colors to choose from. Illustrated, in California Saddle Leather: 
Wafer-thin wallet, $6.50*, Letter Case, $7.50*, Key Case, $3.50*. 
See them at your Rumpp dealers 
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If you missed your summer vacation, 
try this happy thought for fall... take a 


“Quickie 
acation 


in the Southwest Sun Country 


’ 
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Sunny Arizona and Southern California 
are mere hours, by TWA, from almost 
anywhere in the United States 


You'll be glad you didn’t get away before if you take this TWA 
trip. Think of it! A TWA Skyliner can whisk you away from work 
and worry and have you in the Sun Country in a few fleeting hours! 


k.ven a long weekend is time enough for days of fun and rest! 


And right now is a wonderful time to be there—for fun, and for 
savings, too, because low pre-season rates are still in effect. All kinds 
of active outdoor sports are here in this vast play eround. But the 
favorite by far is just plain loafing and looking at the spectacular 
scenery —Grand Canvon, Boulder Dam, the Painted Desert, to 


mention a few. It’s a picture-taking paradise ! 


Best of all, all this is well within your time range by dependable 
IWA Skyliner. Ask your travel agent or local TWA office about the 


frequent flights and convenient arrival and departure times that 


allow vou to spend every possible hour in this land of sun and fun. Traveling to or from the West Coast? 


Ask about TWA‘s Family Fare Plan. Big savings when vou take vour 


wife and children. Why not call your travel agent or TWA office now? ty TWAS SUN COUNTRY STOPOVER / 


Why waste days all cooped up on a tedious trip? Arrange 
to take a fast Skyliner and go via TW A’s scenic southern 
route. With the time saved by 300-mph flight you can stop 
in the Sun Country for a day or two of fun and rest...and 
still arrive in time for your appointment, relaxed and 
refreshed! Returning, you can take TW A's direct northern 
route connecting San Francisco, Chicago and New York 
with several flights daily. 


Taking the whole family ? Its more convenient flying 
PWA, and more economical than you think. Use TW A's 
Family Fare Plan... and save! When one adult buys a 
EWA ticket, all other members of the family can fly for half 


fares in the U.S. on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 


Across the US: and overseas... you can depend on 


Your trip is part of your vacation when you ride a luxury Skyliner. 

Cruising smoothly along at TWA‘’s fair weather level, every minute is 

delightful. You'll nestle back in your comfortable lounge seat and look 

down on the world from a bright, new angle. Superb service, delicious free rj 
meals, make it a thrilling way to travel, and you ll be in the Sun ¢ ountry TRANS WORLD AIRL. £ 
before you know it. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 

them, and Halloween remained a good 
night on which to peek into the future. 
Up until two centuries ago, people in 
Scotland and Wales used to throw 
stones and nuts into the fire (a substi- 
tute for the people and horses), and 
everyone knew that if the stone you 
threw into the fire wasn't there the 
next morning, it was just too bad for 
you; you wouldn't be around next Hal- 
loween. The nuts were named for young 
couples; those that exploded meant a 
stormy marriage. 

Apples were even more useful. The 
long paring of an apple, swung three 
times around the head from west to 
east and then dropped, would shape 
the initial of your future bride or groom. 
Young girls ate an apple and then 
combed their hair in front of a mirror, 
looking carefully into the glass to see 
the image of their mate appear over 
their left shoulder. Also in the boudoir, 
they could cut an apple into nine slices, 
and eat each slice off the point of a 
knife. Their own true love was ex- 
pected to appear and ask for the ninth, 
and don’t ask us why. There was also a 
complicated business of putting an 
apple seed on each eyelid, naming each 
one for a current boy friend, and seeing 
which would fall off first. All in all, a 
girl's room got pretty littered up with 
apple cores every Halloween. 

Ducking for apples used to be a con- 
siderably more rugged game in the Middle 
Ages. An apple and a lighted candle 
were stuck on the opposite ends of a 
slick, which was hung from a cord and 
revolved. The blindfolded victim was then 
supposed lo grab a bile out of the apple 
without selling himself on fire. Always 


good for a laugh, that was. 





As for witches, here’s a sure-fire old 
Scotch recipe for turning yourself into 
a witch. Take a stick, anoint it with the 
fat of murdered babies and hop into 
bed with it. The stick will turn into 
your likeness, making two of you, and 
while your body stays in bed, your 
ghostly counterpart can zip up the 
chimney on a broomstick, accompanied 
by black cats. Riding high on Hallow- 
een night you will eventually meet the 
Devil, who will be astride a goat which 
has a torch between its eyes to light up 
the festivities. You and your witch 
friends will dance to the Devil's bag- 
pipe, circling east to west. Between 


dances you can sip refreshments out of 


old horse skulls. Before you come home, 
gather up some of the ashes from the 
goat's torch, which are right useful for 


spells, incantations and potions. 


TREATMENT 


Officials of a British 


company were upset a few months 


lirways 


ago when an orangutan, right out 
of the Malay jungles, fell seriously 
sick on a cargo flight from Singa- 
pore to America. The ailing ape 
was taken off the plane at London 
and rushed to the nearest pet shop 
for treatment. After a couple of 
weeks had gone by with no report 
from the veterinarian, the com- 
pany sent a representative to check 
up on the condition of their valu- 
able passenger. The caller came 
back with 


found the convalescent stretched 


good news: He had 


out in an armchair with a blanket 
over his knees, intently watching a 
fast welterweight bout on a tele- 


vision set, 





























WHITETAIL AND BUCK LAW 
Most WILD ANIMALS in North 
America have been decreasing in 
numbers ever since the first white 
man arrived. A few, notably robins, 
rats and woodchucks, have mirac- 
ulously increased. Deer, particu- 
larly the white-tailed variety that 
extends over most of North Amer- 
ica, have been through both cycles. 
At themoment our deer population 
is just about out of hand. 

Breeding like rabbits, the whitetails 
are increasing every year, causing un- 
told damage to crops, wrecking timber 
and reforestation programs, and starv- 
ing to death in large numbers. The 
blame for this unhappy state of affairs, 
oddly enough, must be lodged mostly 
with our hunters. 

Originally there were some 40,000,- 
000 whitetails browsing over 2,000,000 
square miles of untouched range. When 
the white man moved westward, there 
was a temporary increase in deer pop- 
ulation, but as more and more land 
was turned into farms, deer decreased 
rapidly until by 1908 there were only a 
half million left. For the next 40 years 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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WASHINGTON...OREGON... 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


» 
Youn learn how complete a vacation can be when you visit the magnificent 


international playground of the Pacific Northwest. Here, in a single holiday 
“package”. is a delightful blending of famed scenic realms—the spectacular 
Pacific Ocean coastline... rushing rivers and forest-locked lakes ... primitive 
mountain areas ... distinctive cities of cosmopolitan flavor. Your whole family 
will be enchanted with the cool, green beauty of deep virgin forests, the “Old 
West” atmosphere of high plateau rangelands, the breath-taking grandeur of 
deep canyons and weird geologic formations. 


Everywhere, from unspoiled wilderness areas to harbors where great deep BRITISH COLUMBIA is Canada’s westernmost Province —a 
sea ships fly the flags of the world’s maritime nations, you will enjoy easy land of fascinating contrasts. B.C. visitors delight in scenes ranging 
driving on modern highways. from rugged primitive areas to the international atmosphere of the 
capital city. Victoria. Unceasing shipping activity in Victoria’s splendid 
harbor (below) claims the attention of thousands of visitors annually 
land lodges. you will find accommodations to suit your taste; the heartiest of Located at the southernmost tip of Vancouver Island, Victoria is 

. opens . famed for its leisurely “Old World” charm. Uncha Lake (above), in 
welcomes will greet you everywhere. Plan now for your thrilling vacation Central Britich Columbia, is typical of the hundreds of lakes which 
adventure in this friendly land of Pacific Northwestern beauty. You are invited draw spectator and sportsman to B.C.each year. A 20,000-mile system 


Whether your preference is for fine hotels, resorts, motels, cabins or wood- 


’ . 7 of scenic highways. plus other modern means of recreational travel, 
to send the coupon (below) for a helpful and informative folder. sites S 
brings lakes. rivers. mountains, wilderness and other attractions within 
easy reach. Your British Columbia visit will be an unforgettable 
memory in your Pacific Northwest holiday adventure 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST ASSOCIATED 


Room 1200, Transportation Bidg. 
State Capitol, Olympic, Wash. 
Please send your free folder tc 
OREGON is an ever-changing picture-land of exciting variety. Along the 
spectacular Oregon Coast (above. left) are contrasting stretches of wide beaches 
! 


ind rocky headlands. thrilling panoramic viewpoints, picturesque resorts and 


fishing villages. A profusion of seasonal wild-flowers nods a friendly welcome 
along the famed 400-mile Oregon Coast Highway. Elsewhere in Oregon awaits 
the grandeur of snowclad mountain ranges like the Wallowas (left). One of the 
state’s six major ranges. the Wallowas sweep majestically skyward above fertile 


valleys, clear lakes and rivers and cool, green forests. 

Varied scenic lands everywhere in Oregon are easily accessible cn smooth 
driving highways. Whether you find your favorite relaxation in an active out : 
door vacation or “just looking”, Oregon’s refreshing playlands offer settings and meee a — a ee ty = be cen then 


pastimes you'll always remember. Be sure to bring your camera! sion, and British Columbia Government Travel Bureau. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
restocking, conservation and a widely- 
publicized and well-enforced protec- 
tion program shot the population up to 
the present estimate of 7,000,000 plus. 

The increase in deer population has 
been staggering, despite the fact that 
the animals breed only once a year and 
have small families. In 1878 there 
wasn’t a single deer in Vermont. In that 
year 10 whitetails were turned loose 
in the Green Mountains; today their 
descendants number 75,000. Pennsyl- 
vania began restocking its empty for- 
ests half a century ago with a few thou- 
sand deer and now has some 700,000, 
Only Kansas, Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware have almost no deer of any kind. 

With the near extinction of wolves, 
bobeats and cougars, deer have no 
natural enemies left except man. Raid- 
ing of farmers’ fields has increased this 
enmity. With the overpopulation of 
ranges, deer have developed appetites 
for such farm fodder as beans, carrots, 
cranberries, cucumbers and grain. 
Adding to the feed problem is the deer’s 
tendency to herd up in winter in areas 


called “ yards.” Since deer often return 


to the same yards for several years 
running, the areas quickly become 
stripped bare. The deer just stay there 
and starve, although there may be 
acres of good browse only a half mile 
away. The truth is that we are sup- 
porting a deer population greater than 
the natural range will permit. 

The answer would seem to be 
simple: kill more deer. It isn’t, 
though, for one reason, American 
hunters are too gentlemanly, too 
protective toward women and chil- 
dren. They just won't shoot does. 
This protection of does and fawns 
goes back to the great restocking 
programs of the past 50 years, 
whose lessons apparently were too 
well learned. Nowadays state game 
commissions, most of which would 
like to substitute a sensible open 
season for the current bucks-only 
laws, don’t dare go against public 
opinion, Thirty states, as a result, 
have a serious deer problem today. 

Pennsylvania tried a season on does 
as far back as 1923, with astonishing 
results: Sportsmen bought and tore up 
most of the LOO special licenses issued 
and only eight does were killed. Michi- 


gan is badly worried about its old 
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“buck law,” which prevents taking all 
the huntable surplus. The only Mich- 
igan county where enough deer are 
taken is one where special rules have 
had to be adopted to control exten- 


sive damage to crops. 


The Wisconsin picture is probably 
typical. Deer overbrowsing is cutting 
down future timber production, has 
threatened operations of vegetable- 
canning companies, has caused one 
lumber company to consider abandon- 
ing its reforestation program, and so 
far has cost the state almost $250,000 
in expenditures for deer damages. Arti- 
ficial feeding of big herds has meant 
continued range destruction, and there 
is evidence that deer even starve to 
death at feeding stations. Meanwhile, 
under the antiquated buck law, each 
surviving male deer merely fathers 
more deer by different does, and the 
population continues upward, 

Nevertheless, a poll of Wisconsin 
hunters this year showed that they 
favored a season on fork-antlered bucks 
only. What's more, the 54 per cent who 
voted for such a season included most 
of the successful hunters who had bagged 
deer, rather than those who hadn't 
seen any, Which shows that sportsmen 
have a poor understanding of the ex- 
tent of the problem and its causes. 

Maine, by contrast, allows legal 
hunting of both sexes and has almost 
no deer problem, aside from damage 
to crops. Maine's white-tail herd is 
small, for a comparatively large state, 
and although the deer population is 
growing, it is well within control. And 
the average weight and size of the deer 
taken in season is greater than in other 
states, indicating suflicient range and 
a humane control of overpopulation. 

In California the black-tailed deer 
excess has caused the following typical 
recommendation by conservationists: 
“The present buck law will not solve the 
problem of decreasing the excess. Limited 
doe removal is the best and most humane 
means of reducing the overcrou ded pop- 
ulation.” 

What remains to be done is to wake 
up the inhumanly humane hunters. 

THE END 
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Lets you drive without shifting! 


We sav compare it with any other car at any price. 
Isn't that a daring challenge? You bet it is. And 
it’s a good indication of how thousands of people 
feel about the new De Soto. 

Compare it for roominess. You step into the new 
De Soto through big, wide doors. Not only is it 
wider inside. There's more head-and-hat-room, too. 

Compare leg room. De Soto’s instrument panel 
curves forward to give front-seat passengers more 
room. And back-seat riders enjoy full stretch-out 
leg room, even when the front seat is pushed back. 

Compare real visibility. De Soto’s windows and 


windshield are bigger. You see out of them properly 


because you’re sitting on luxurious chair-high seats. 
Compare the ride. De Soto’s wheelbase is longer, 
All passengers have a smooth cradled ride. And its 
famous Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift with g¥rol Fluid 
Drive lets you drive without shifting, all day long. 
Above all, compare value. Compare the new 
DeSoto, feature by feature, with 
what you get for your money 


in any other car. Then decide. 


Over 3,002 De Soto-Plymouth 
dealers coast to coast equipped to give 
you expert service, 
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The good 
casuals that go so well with your 
tweeds, your camel's hair top- 
coat. Correct to wear to the 
office...to the games...for coun- 
try weekends. From our four 
“occasion-designed”™ groups: 
Fown & Country, Executive, 
Cold Weather, Formal. At fine 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


What so proudly they hailed deserved only moderate applause. 


Backstage birth pangs of a Broadway musical: 
Miss Liberty's prestigious producers suffered their share 


THE UNIMPRESSED REACTION of New 
York erities to Miss Liberty, although 
not slavishly followed by the public, em- 
phasizes (1) that any Broadway show 
is a gamble up to the final curtain on 
opening night, and (2) that the bigger 
name you have, the more enticing a 
neck you stick out. Nobody, it would 
seem, really knows what makes a hit 
Nobody, not even Miss Liberty's pro- 
ducers— Moss Hart, Robert Sherwood 
and Irving Berlin 

The idea for the book, a high-lighted 
historical reconstruction involving the 
unveiling of the Statue of Liberty and 
a circulation battle between James 
Gordon Bennett's New York Herald 
and Joseph Pulitzer’s World, was Mr 
Sherwood's. Mr. Berlin, some of whose 
most notable successes have had a 
patriotic motif, was intrigued. Mr. 
Hart, likewise. The three men each put 
up one third of a $250,000 purse (it is 
difficult to avoid the argot of the bet- 
ting ring) to finance the production 
Top talent themselves, they selected 
top talent to aid and abet them. Jerome 
Robbins was called in to direct the 
dances. Oliver Smith went to work on 
settings and lightings. Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, one of the Motley designers, 
began sketching costumes. With stars 
like Allyn MeLerie, phenomenal success 
of Where's Charlev?, Mary MeCarthy, 
phenomenal success of Small Wonder, 
and Eddie Albert, long absent from 


Broadway, but happily remembered 
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from Room Service and The Boys From 
Syracuse, success seemed assured 
Original rehearsals took place in the 
spring, in New York, on three separate 
stages. The principals ran through their 
dramatic sequences at the Music Box 
Theater. The singers, and the princi- 
pals when they were doing their vocal 
numbers, rehearsed at the Malin 
Studios. The dancers and the chorus 
cavorted at the New Amsterdam. This 
way Robbins could school his dancers 


to the precision he desired, Hart could 


McLERIE was better in Charley. 





CURTIS CIRCULATION COMPANY, independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


Inclosed is $___ 


, for which please enter a Christmas gift subscription for 


HOLIDAY, to go to each of the following addresses: 


Name 
Length of Sub 


Town 


‘Name 
Length of Sub. 


Town 


Nome 
Length of Sub 


Town 


Sent by 
Street or R.D 


Town 


Zone 


U. S. GIFT PRICES 


(Gifts must be from one individual) 
Holiday: 1 1-yr. $5; 2 1-yr. $8; Each additional $4 
(Charter Subscribers—Renewals Only) 
1 yr.—$4; 2 yrs.—$7.50; 3 yrs.—$10 


looks somewhat like a fugitive trom a 
truant officer, but he has been working 
at the unrewarding, endless job of 
manager and wet nurse for over 11 
years, has been associated with Yes, 
Vv Darling Daughter; Inside U.S. A., 


dozens of other shows. 


ALBERT and McCarthy in harmony. 


1LS DEINE TUL OL US U@ ULE POE Cire rite 
time, maybe it’s really good. Sherwood 
slumps in an aisle seat, whispering ideas 
and changes to his secretary, Grace 
Murphy. Miss Murphy is also bor- 
rowed for script alterations by Moss 
Hart. Sherwood disappears occasion- 
ally into the theater manager's office, 
from which the click of his typewriter 
mingles with the rehearsal piano. Gene- 
vieve Pitot, an intense litthe woman 
who does the dance arrangements, con- 
fers with Jerome Robbins and with 
musical director Jay Blackton, darts 
into the basement of the theater to 
work out a new variation on another 
piano there. Peggy Clark, who has 
worked with Oliver Smith on other 
shows, handles the lights. Moss Hart 
has a police whistle with which to 
stop the action when he wants to make 
a change or raise a question. It works 
very well. Victor Samrock goes out to 
find a store which can supply him with 
more police whistles for the other pro- 
ducers. The orchestra is rehearsing 
separately in a hotel. Everything is go- 
ing very smoothly. 

Then there is a rehearsal with or- 
chestra. There are stops and starts and 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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You're only hours away by Clipper’ 
from the tropic sunshine of 
Cuba, Nassau and Jamaica 


La t winter thousands of Americans discovered what 
you can prove to yourself in a few hours,—once you 
cross the Gulf Stream you're in another climate! 
Now, and all through the winter, the air is 
summer-warm ... gentle trade winds blow daily. 
No chilly autumn blasts in Cuba, Nassau, 
Jamaica or any island in the West Indies! Clippers 
fly there daily from New York, Miami and 
(via Mexico) from New Orleans, Houston and 
Los Angeles. For reservations call your Travel 


Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 


PAN AMERICAN 
World’s Most Experienced Airline 


In 72 hours flying time from New York you can step out at 
MONTEGO BAY Airport, Jamaica. You're within walking dis- 
tance of the beach (above). Good hotels. Swimming, sailing, 


horseback riding. No city in the U. S. A. is far away by air! 
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55 minutes by Clipper from Miami and you're on the white 
sand beaches of NASSAU. Here you're on the balmy side of the 


Gulf Stream in an atmosphere of British Colonial charm. 





(Continued from Page 17) 
changes here too. But it still looks 
good: A violin bums a cigarette from 
a woodwind in the lobby: “ How're you 
going to like playing this music for the 
next two years? It's a cinch.” 

And then rehearsals with costumes 
and with scenery. The opening is get- 
ting closer and closer. The pace is 
crescendo. The Philadelphia heat is 
worse than ever. 

“Tt isn’t bright enough,” Hart says. 
| see that carriage as literally covered 
with flowers. Victor, there’s some place 
we can get acres of artificial flowers in 
hilly, isn’t there? I want that carriage 
festooned. And more noise, you kids. 
When you wheel Allyn Ann out I want 
you to be shouting.” 

It is almost the last rehearsal and 
Mr. Jake Shubert is down to watch. He 
is hovered over with extreme solicitude 
by almost everyone. When he smiles, 
faces light up. When he doesn’t smile, 
nobody does anything. But even Mr. 
Jake likes it, with the minor reserva- 
tions which are normal and to be ex- 
pected from the maestro, 

It is about this time, dress re- 
hearsal, that, as an unsophisticated but 
interested spectator, I began to get my 
own dubieties about the show. First, it 
was very, very long. But every body ad- 
mitted that, and everybody knew that 
the length would be cut before it got to 
New York. And, once the cuts were 
made, it would move much faster. As it 
turned out, it wasn’t simply length 
which made for slowness; it was dull- 
ness. But dullness, at the time, seemed 
an impossible and irreverent criticism. 

For another thing, the very costum- 
ing seemed, paradoxically, to detratt 
from the sparkle of the show as it had 
been in other rehearsals. Both sets and 
costumes, elegant, imaginative and ex- 
pensive as they undoubtedly were, 
somehow solidified the action, made 
each scene too set and explicit. The 
choo-choo train song and dance which 
had been charming done without cos- 
tume, with costume became heavy. 
The character dancing the locomotive 
was plainly labeled a locomotive by a 
huge smokestack hat, the caboose char- 
acter wore a sort of black half-armor. It 
obviously had been a train without this 


SHERWOOD, Robbins, Hart and Berlin compare their dope sheets. 


pointed costuming; costuming made it 
no more of a train and much less fun. 

The same held true of the sets. Often 
where only a suggestion of scene was 
needed, a too meticulous décor stood 
out, searching for applause of its own. 

Flaws which one could shrug off as 
easily fixable in earlier rehearsals, even 
if you couldn't put your finger on every 
one of them, were still there. And they 
hadn't been fixed. And it looked as if 
they weren't going to be fixed. Some 
song and some dance numbers which 
were good enough in themselves still 
were out of place in the show, but they 
were songs or dances which were special 
favorites of Mr. Berlin, or the only 
chance for Miss MecLerie to.show her 
dancing talent, or something else again. 
So they couldn’t be touched. It became 
obvious now that some things shouldn't 
have been in the show in the first place, 
but this was no longer the first place, it 
was damn near the last. So the magic 
names of the three producers were mut- 
tered over as a sort of charm (what the 


producers muttered is not recorded). 


THE SHOW OPENED to one of the most 
dazzling first-night audiences seen in 
Philadelphia. Tickets, usually not too 
difficult to get for an out-of-town try- 
out, were at a premium. It was more of 
a New York opening crowd, attracted 
by the continuing flood of advance pub- 
licity. And tickets weren't at a pre- 
mium for opening only: the show was 
sold out for its entire Philadelphia run, 
as well as, sight unseen, for some five 
weeks in New York. 

It was hot and the audience, which in- 
cluded an Astor, Mrs. A. Atwater Kent, 
Max Gordon, Garson Kanin, Ruth 
Gordon, Margo, George S. Kaufman 
Matt Connelly, Aurthur Schwartz 
and Kitty Carlisle, suffered somewhat. 
But most of them applauded dutifully, 
demanded some curtain calls, and 
seemed happy. Talk in the lobby after 
the show reflected slight disappoint- 
ment, but, after all, this was just a 
tryout. This, too, was the tenor of the 
Philadelphia reviews and of the review 
in Variety. There were slow spots in the 
show, it ran too long—but it was poten- 
tially wonderful and all the flaws would 
disappear by the time it hit New York. 
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Man-size efficiency 

is the initial purpose 
of every 
KNOCABOUT 

... the “H” 

in this 

H-strap 

model 

merely means 
Handsomer, Huskier, 


unmistakably 
HARTMANN 


Built on a Spartanized* frame. . . 
lighter and more resilient than spring 
steel. Broad-shouldered luggage that 
cradles a man’s clothes with the 
greatest ease . . . takes all kinds of 
travel in its stride. The Hartmann 
Knocabout is made in various 
leathers and sizes, but none of greater 
beauty and convenience than this 
2-suit Doubleton of hand-polished 
Full Top Grain Cowhide. $120 


*Exclusive with Hartmann 


Other matched luggage by Hartmann 
from $30 the piece. 
Prices include Federal tax. 


Write us for the name of your nearest 
Hartmann Retailer. 


HARTMANN COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 





WINE TASTING—from an old print 


the years 
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1 perfection of 
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WORLD-FAMOUS © 


CHRISTMAS TOY CATALOG 


Almost as exciting as Christmas itself — the annual 
arrival of the Schwarz catalog! An eighty-page won- 
derland of toys, games, books, unusual gifts ... well 
made and competitively priced. Shop at home the 


easy way 


where youngsters make it even easier by 


checking “hints” of what they have their hearts set 
on. Enjoy the Christmas season more by sending now 
for your catalog of America’s most famous toy store. 


™ SCHWARZ 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON, D.C. * BOSTON + ARDMORE, PA. 


F. A. O. SCHWARZ 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send our copy of your new 1949 Toy Catalog. 
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The interested parties seemed to feel 
the same way. The Philadelphia run 
was extended another week to assure 
perfection. Songs were dropped, re- 
placed, dropped again, changed. Dia- 
logue was tightened, scenes were cut. 
What DoI Hare to Do to Get My Picture in 
the Paper? was cut, then restored under 
a new title, J Want My Picture Took, 
then changed again to What Do I Havre 
lo Do to Get My Picture Took? Two 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTION: 


@ Anyone who has a desire to 
know how the people in all 
parts of the world live and 
work and play will enjoy a 
Hotipay subscription for 
Christmas. These gifts are 





inexpensive and they keep on 
reminding for as long as you 
order. 

An attractive card in rich 
colors will be sent in your 
name to arrive in the Christ- 
mas mail. Use the handy order 
form: there’s one bound in 
nearly every copy of this issue. 











new songs, Me and My Bundle and 
Falling Out of Love Can be Fun, went 
into the show, and another number, a 
favorite of Berlin’s but a completely 
out-of-place jive ditfy called Mr. 
Vonolony, was junked. Allyn McLerie’s 
part underwent a_ reinterpretation. 
Iwo Gilbert and Sullivanish numbers 
having to do with the newspaper busi- 
ness were cut out. 

And on July 15 it opened on Broad- 
way with the critical reaction already 


mentioned. 


Wat went wrone? It is as easy 
to go back and guess at what should 
have been done as it is to Sunday- 
morning-quarterback a football game. 
Sut it isn't quite just. The major flaw 
of the show seems to have been its 
book, which just wasn’t amusing. 


One would think this would have been 





obvious before the first week of re- 
hearsals was over, but it wasn't. Be- 
sides, the book of a musical nowadays 
needn't be so uproarious and replete 
with gags as in years past. Aiss Me, 
Kate and South Pacific, although rowdy 
fun, don’t depend on boffollas to keep 
them moving. The dance numbers were 
good, no doubt at all about that. And 
the big surprise hit of the show, 70- 
years-plus Ethel Griffies, brought the 
only really spontaneous and extensive 
applause with her rowdy singing and 
dancing of Only for Americans. 

The songs, however, as even the first- 
night Philly audience noted in the 
lobby, were not top-drawer Berlin. 
That J Lore You sure sounds a Jot like 

Vy Darling,” the girl with the long 

black cigarette holder said. ‘How 
| about that Miss Liberty number and 
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|| \\ Mlustrated with three dimension 


| full color pictures 
i’ \ Enchant children at Christmas with View 
Master Stereo-Stories—Fairy Tales, The 
2) Christmas Story, Bible stories, Holy Land 
Y\ travelogues, and Wild Animal Reets. Hus 
/ trated with full color photographs that 
come to life” im the amazing realism of 
three dimensions. Educational, entertain 
ing. Over 400 different, seven-scene” travel 
Reels are now available for use in View 
Master Stereoscopes and Projectors. Sub 
jects include Palesuine, Mexico, Hawan, 
England, Switzerland, West Indies. At se 


lected Photo, Gift and Department Stores 
STEREOSCOPE, $2.00 «© REELS, 35¢ each 
3 for $1.00 
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my Woods and Irons are accur- 
ately designed and hand made 
expressly for you, to fit your 
natural swing. With my clubs 
you will enjoy better golf, get 
lower scores. Write TODAY for 
my booklet and Correct Fitting 
Chart. No obligation. 


Kenneth omith 


Gor CLuss 


Box 41-Dept/E-Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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SOUTHWEST © 


@ A metropolitan hotel with all the 
historic romance and glamor of the 
real Southwest! 350 modern rooms— 
Drive-in auto lobby—Sun deck—Shops 
—Drive-ur-self cars—Airline offices— 
Dancing and entertainment . . . every 
convenience feature right in the hotel. 
European Plan Room Rates 
from $5 single, $6 double, 
$7 for twin beds 
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Write today for your copy 
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John A. Rockwell, President 
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SAN DIEGO = 


Accommodations of all types 
in every price range. 


This winter, live some of the life you 
like to dream about... with a// of San 
Diego County as your playground. Slip 
over to Old Mexico now and then. 
Spend days in unspoiled Borrego 
desert. Rest and play on two land- 
locked bays. San Diego offers a real 
change of scenery and environment... 
plus the mildest winter climate on the 
Southern California seacoast. You'll 
fall in love with places like Del Mar, 
La Jolla, Coronado. 

Cultural and histori- Old 

cal interest is never- 

ending...and there's 


« 
the gasety of a clean, Mexico 


-¢ ' 
inviting cityonabay! iss 30 minutes 
Ask your Travel south. Jai Alai and 
Agent... NOW! Sunday Racing. 
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WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 
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Please mail me without cost or obligation your descrip- 
i tive folder which will help to make my California trip 
7 more interesting 
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Rosalie?” her escort asked. But this 
again was something difficult to gauge. 
There is a quality of hypnosis in show 
business in the very name of Irving 
Berlin, and Mr. Berlin believed, quite 
honestly and sincerely and insistently, 
that these were among the best songs 
he had ever written. He was wrong. 
Mr. Berlin himself seemed obviously 
not tired at any rehearsals, but, just as 
obviously, some of his songs did (ex- 
ception: Lef’s Take an Old Fashioned 
Walk). People, thinking of a new Berlin 
show, were thinking in terms of the 
bounce and verve and vitality of Annie, 
Get Your Gun. In the face of a slow 
book, the songs had to be far, far better 
than average, to keep the show alive. 
They weren't. 

In a similar department to the mes- 
merization of the Berlin name, is the 
reputation of all three producers and 
the amount of money spent. While 
$175,000—the actual amount used out 
of the $250,000 war chest—is not con- 
sidered excessive for a musical, it is a 
good chunk of moo. With that much 
money going into a show, with the 
talents of a Sherwood, a Hart, a Berlin, 
with stars like Albert, McCarthy and 
McLerie, the aptitude for advance 
criticism is likely to be dulled. 

Miss Liberty, at this writing, doesn’t 
seem to be by any means a dead duck. 
Ticket sales continue healthy; audi- 
ences seem to like it, if not to love 
it with the extravagant devotion of 
Oklahoma! or Mister Roberts fans. The 
Messrs. Hart, Sherwood and Berlin 
and their friends probably will get 
their money back. But there is no doubt 
that Miss Liberty was, in the face 
of its extreme advance optimism, a 
disappointment. 

Because nobody can really guess 
what's going to happen in the theater, 
not Moss Hart or Robert Sherwood 
or Irving Berlin or even the critics 
who panned the show. The theater is 
a great place for entertainment; but 
if you are thinking of gambling, may I 
suggest a little beetle who is running 
next Tuesday at the Fair Grounds. . . 7 


—GEORGE KIRTLAND 


ETHEL GRIFFIES rated the raves. 
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Here’s luxurious travel indeed .. . room to move around, 
to chat with other passengers, to enjoy refreshments. 
It's the Lounge of the streamlined Golden State, de luxe 
Rock Island train to the Sun Country. Private room or 
sectional Pullmans; reclining-seat Chair Cars, too, with 
full length leg rests. Dining Car and Coffee-Shop Lounge. 
Through Sleepers from New York and St. Louis. 


Also to California, the daily Imperial, featuring eco- 
nomical Tourist Pullmans to Los Angeles, 
Chair Cars and standard Pullmans to San 
Diego and Los Angeles. Lounge and Din- 
ing Cars—no extra fare. 
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Rock Island Lines, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Paillard* optical system and the Bolex shutter 
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important family sequences, start right 
—with the 8mm camera that exacting 
makers 


home movie demand ... the 


Bolex L-8! 
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upon your Bolex L-8 in any weather 
..in every cli- 
mate. The Bolex L-8 gets the picture 
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photo dealer to show you how easy it 


... under all conditions . 


you want as want 
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King Kong viewers found him fascinating in a repulsive sort of way. 


The nondocumentary jungle movie is laughing at itself— 
and providing audiences with fun instead of fear 


YEARS AGO WHEN I was a boy, I had 
the fright of my life from a movie called 
The Lost World. Taken from one of the 
\r- 


thur Conan Doyle, it dealt with an ex- 


now lesser-known fantasies of Sir 


pedition to South America to seek the 
origins of man. The expedition blun- 
dered into a hidden valley where life 
went on much as it had in prehistori 
times. From this archaic treasure-trove, 
various specimens were brought back to 


de ‘ f 


the finds was a full-fledged and opera- 


London. The piece résistance 
tive dinosaur which ran amok through 
the streets of London, demolishing in 
his gay progress large and sturdy build 
ings, including the British Museum. 


It 


which turned my craven heart to jelly. 


was not the dinosaur, however, 
It was a smaller, but ever so much more 
repulsive monster, the Missing Link, a 
loathsome hunk of Darwinian evidence 
that nan had indeed been descended 
from the lesser anthropoids. At that age 
I was not interested in the theological 
aspects of the question. Nor was I in- 
terested in the morbidly sexual side 
lights—there was, of course, a beauti- 


ful young woman (Bessie Love) on the 
expedition. I was interested in the fact 
that, so far as I was concerned, and I 
ask no psychiatrist to delve further, 
the Missing Link was after me. I know 
he came up night after night over the 
back porch and leered in at my bed- 
room window. Twenty years and a 
second World War have yet tocony ince 
me that it is comfortable to sleep in a 
bedroom overlooking a porch. 

All of which reminiscence is by way 


of establishing myself as an early 


NOVEMBER 


admirer of the jungle movie. Pure 
or commercial, documentary or fan- 
I loved it and—with some res- 


I still do. 


tastic, 


ervations 


As a RoUGH breakdown, jungle movies 
be divided 


each open to countless subdivisions. 


may into three sections, 
First, there is the out-and-out record 
of an explorer’s trip. Second, there is 
the fictionalized movie with a jungle 
theme which attempts or claims to be 
of 
filming. Third, there is the fantasy of 
which The Lost World was probably the 


first major example 


authentic in most its nonhuman 


The early “honest” jungle movies 
They 


big-time 


were a mixed and shoddy lot 
hit the of 


movie theaters and were more gener 


seldom screens 


ally to be seen as a modern extension 
of 


high-school lectures, even occasionally 


educational slides at museum or 
in a church basement when an auda- 
cious missionary brought back blurred 
of 


Aside from an infrequent shy glimpse 


records his African parishioners. 
of a rhino or a hippo, they were little 
more interesting than a trip to the caged 
and vapid zoo of those days. Only the 
more libidinous of us kids even took 
much pleasure from the fact that quite 
frequently, in the religious as well as in 
the secular shadow plays, the natives 
were found to dress with a modicum of 
clothing not yet become fashionable in 
the Occident. 

The Martin Johnsons were the first 
really to win both renown and respec- 
tability for the explorer movie. Mr. and 

(Continued on Page 24) 





LATE VACATION? Yow// be glad you watted for Fall £ 
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AUTUMN SPLENDOR IN THE EAST 


This is the grandest time of 
year to travel color-bordered 
highways, in mild weather 
that’s ideal for late vacations. 


THE BIG GAMES FOR BIG THRILLS 
Greyhound serves nearly all 
the Big Game cities—and if a 
group is going, it will pay you 
to CHARTER a SuperCoach! 


will we save going Greyhound? 


THE WEST AT ITS BEST 
Board a Greyhound for travel 
to and through the Pacific 
Coast and all the West —in this 
pleasant, uncrowded season. 


TIME FOR EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 
Let experts plan your de- 
lightful Amazing America 
Tour... to the Sunny South 
or anywhere in America. 


4 lop More Trove! for @ Lot Less Money / 
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A FAIR QUESTION—AND STRAIGHT ANSWERS! Using fine print, we 
could fill every page of this issue of Holiday (and many more) with 
examples of cash savings you can enjoy by going Greyhound—com- 
pared with any other form of travel—land, sea or air! 

A pleasant mile by Greyhound costs less than one-third as much 
as operating a private auto—and you ride fully relaxed, free from 
driving strain and traffic troubles. Compared with other kinds of 
public transportation, on cross-country trips you can frequently 
save enough money for a good suit or a dress—and you'll be ahead 
a pocketful of change even on short nearby trips. 

Then remember this: Greyhound is the incomparably scenic 
way to go—you enjoy the convenience of very frequent schedules, 
downtown terminals, prompt service to thousands of towns and cities. 


Check these Greyhound fares—then compare! 


Between Cities One Way Round Trip Between Cities One Way Round Trip 
New York-San Francisco $49.80 $89.65 San Francisco-Los Angeles $ 5.65 $10.20 
New Orleans-Jacksonville 10.95 19.75 Cincinnati-Washington 9.95 17.95 
Chicago-Memphis 8.75 15.75 New York-Miami 22.00 39.60 
Cleveland-Buffalo 3.50 6.30 Dallas-Los Angeles 26.15 47.10 
San Antonio-St. Louis 17.05 30.70 Boston-Hulifax, N.S. 18.45 33.25 
Minneapolis-Calgary 25.60 46.10 San Antonio-Mexico City 14.50 26.10 
Detroit-Los Angeles 42.80 77.05 Boston-New York 4.15 7.50 
Chicago-New York 15.30 27.55 New York-Montreal 8.25 14.85 
Atlanta-Washington 11.80 21.25 Seattle-San Francisco 13.55 24.40 
Seattle-Chicago 40.55 66.35 New York-Richmond, Vo. 6.30 11.35 
Kansas City-Denver 12.10 21.80 Chicago-Jacksonville 17.05 30.70 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
Mes. 


their detractors, 


Johnson had, and may still have, 


but they were early 
to realize both the entertainment and 
the 


dollars-and-cents value of having 


good photographic equipment and 
good people to man it on their expedi- 
tions. Until their time, jungle explora- 
visiting, 
Theodore 


Roosevelt’ could afford to pose beside 
but 


tion, even jungle was a 


wealthy man’s pastime. Pres 
slaughtered fauna in the tropics, 
there were few Frank Buch 
with him. A handful of 


hunters and guides made a meager liv- 


s to compete 


professional 


ing, putting together safaris for wealthy 


sportsmen, supplying museums and 


zoos and circuses, but it wasn’t what 


you would call a simple, easy existence. 
Some of these were dedicated souls, in 
the 


either with science or 


still night of the 


love vast, 


jungle. Others were 


bums and remittance men, unable to 


live in society and make the best of a 
ginal existence 


The. The 


financing of expeditions had already 


Johnsons changed all that 


undergone some modern improvements. 
Phere 


companies, 


were truck manufacturers, oil 
makers of oddments from 
puttees to pipe tobacco whose purses 
could be tapped for backing in return 
guaranteed testimonial. 
Vil 


and so on 


for an almost 
The coffee | 
never forget in the states,” 


To these, the 


made in) Nguboo, 


Johnsons, having a flair 


for adventure which would not be 


balked by 


tions, added the movie record 


sordid financial considera- 


Phe Johnsons proved that the jungle 
could be 


overexposed 


movie as educational as the 


records which Doetor 


Snodgrass showed in his high-school 
auditorium and still be a job of profes- 
sional picture making, with 


able 
for the 


a reason- 
amount of continuity and interest 
spectator who wasn’t terribly 
interested in anthropology or zoology. 
It might even be touched up with se- 


quences reshot on the West ¢ oast. 
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EXPLORER JOHNSON’S movies were 


serious, genuine and entertaining. 


In this the 


movie a real service 


Johnsons did the explorer 
but, at the same 
time opened it to new dangers. Not all 
followers in their footsteps were so hon- 
Filmed in Africa” 
a trade-mark as suspect as any in the 


W hole 


scenes shot in comparative Californian 


est as they became 


trade. epics had their finest 


safety. Fakery became obvious enough 
to banish all but the best jungle movies 
to side-street, open-all-night houses, 
the lobby 
was a poster making its four-color best 


of Rites, Never Before 


Screened.” This trend, at its most over- 


where inevitable come-on 


Savage Love 


powering, gave to American slang the 
still-existent) term 
both for 


and for an aphrodisiac. 


goonda goond as a 


svnonsin eACeSSIVE passion 


Tue JoHNsons carried on as virtual 
monopolists in the respectable part of 
the field for some years, untileven after 
the death of Martin Johnson. And they 
had their imitators, the 
Frank Bucks and others. There has 


been a brief hiatus in the honest jungle 


suc essful 


movie which has been happily ended 
by Armand Denis with his current (re- 
leased through RKO) Savage Splendor. 
and an ex- 


Denis, a Johnson follower, 


tremely capable one, is already known 
to connoisseurs of Simba and his friends 
by other movies, including the excellent 
Dark Rapture. 

Savage Splendor can rank as just 
about the best jungle movie to date. 
Filmed in good, not overgaudy Techni- 
color, conceived from the beginning as 
a unit, it is entertaining without being 


phony and informative without being 


boring. True, it still has many of the 


faults which have to be such a 
hallmark of the 
true habitué would probably growl at 


with the shy little pygmies (Hlow did 


come 
jungle movie that a 
is the meeting 


their absence. 


we know how we would be received?) 
and a shot illustrating the reception, 
obviously taken by a cameraman who 
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had had enough time to get set up com- 
fortably on the hostile pygmy shore. 
And the bravura travelogue narration 
which accompanies the film has enough 
clichés per frame to induce either 
nausea or slumber if the photography 
didn’t (almost always) counteract it. 

There must be a special evil genius 
to haunt writers of travelogue narra- 
tion—they can’t all be morons—since 
again and again the sweet-dictioned 
speaker uses the same orotund phrases. 
It is an ailment akin to much radio 
narration and it is a pity that in a 
movie as good as Sarage Splendor this 
recurring fault’ wasn’t averted. There 
are legitimately thrilling shots of a 
rhino hunt, all but spoiled by the over- 
done intensity of a background voice 
which speaks as no human being would 
normally. There are fine sections fol- 
lowing a herd of hippos in their cool and 
comfortable underwater play, and su- 
perb native dances and fine shots of 
changing, fantastically colored African 
shies —and all are marred by that same 
unctuous voice, a cousin of the Fitz- 
patrick Traveltalh, a second cousin of 
the first radio announcer who decided 
that to be stilted or “refined” was to 
show superiority in speech. Mr. Denis 
on his next African trip might add to 
his taste and camera selectivity some 
knowledge of the virtues of honest and 
simple narration which has already been 
utilized by such documentary makers 


as Pare Lorentz and Robert Flaherty. 


FLAHERTY BRINGS Us directly to the 
second and more mixed field of jungle 
movies with a plot. They include the 
endless chain of Tarzan movies from 
Elmo Lincoln through Weissmuller to 
Lex Barker, the more pretentious stunt 
pictures like the unlamented Trader 
Horn, and straight adventure movies 
which have part of their action in exotic 
tropical settings and therefore get an 
extra dash of publicity by having a few 
seenes “photographed in Africa” or 
wherever. They range all the way from 


the amazing honesty and charm of a 


Moana or a While Shadows in the 
South Seas to the almost ritual ab- 
surdity of those movies where Maria 
Montez or someone indistinguishably 
like her is savage princess of a court of 
seven-foot slaves and is finally en- 
chanted and brought to more civilized 
ways by the young white trader, ex- 
plorer, hunter or shoe salesman who 
has been captured by her savage war- 
riors for her sport. 

Flaherty, who made Moana and Tabu, 
which still stand up as fine semi- 
documentaries, went into this type of 
movie making directly from straight 
documentaries. His plaudits exceeded 
proceeds. Everyone would admit that 
Moana was a great movie, but the pub- 
lie of the day preferred to see Alice 
White portraying hell-bent flappers, 
and Flaherty was forced back finan- 
cially to documentaries—certainly a 
gain for them, but a setback to the 
making of honest, if fictional, movies 
in faraway settings. His reputation 
was great enough for Alexander Korda 
to snare him as director for Elephant 
Boy, but Flaherty 


have been unhappy about the touches 


was repor ted to 


of pageantry which his not-yet-titled 
producer insisted on substituting for 
authenticity. Even at that, Elephant 
Boy holds together a lot better today 
than most films of its time. And the 
Sabu who rose to stardom in it has 
never been nearly so convincing and 
appealing in any other picture. 

This ty pe of jungle movie has yet to 
be rescued from the doldrums into 
which it has fallen. There is no reason 
why there cannot be further weddings 
between truth to natural surroundings 
and customs and a good story line. 
There is a mine of material in Conrad, 
in countless other writers on Africa and 
Asia and India—not to slight Kipling 
for the producer who will take the 
chance of doing away with slave girls 
and elephant stampedes and other such 
familiar trappery. Lord knows, the 
field, or the jungle, seems wide open al 


the moment. 
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Our third and, in an unconstructive 
and wild way, somewhat our favorite 
type is the sheerly ludicrous jungle 
phony. Such was, in some ways, The 
Lost World of my youth, though it 
seemed fearfully convincing at the 
time. Such have been few enough mov- 
ies since. Aing Kong, of course, was 
perfect in this category. The picture of 
Fay Wray clutched in the paw of the 
I think at the time 


he was demolishing the Empire State 


behemoth gorilla 


Suilding or being strafed by U.S. Army 
planes or both—is still etched sharp 
upon the memories of most movie-goers 
over the age of 25. This was the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of the adventure jun- 
gle movie at its worst. Here was an 
out-size ape so huge, so destructive, so 
menacing that he became a new’entity 
all his own. True, he sometimes moved 
a little jerkily and the mechanical con- 
trol of his action was not always con- 
vincingly concealed, but in an ape that 
big you can forgive almost anything. 
He was an enemy of society, too, but he 
was such a huge, unbelievable enemy, 
in a world which was worried about 
petty, everyday, boring enemies like 
depression and the threat of war and 
hunger that he was more to be welcomed 
than feared. A good cut-rate mob psy- 
chologist could) probably do quite a 
study on old Kong as presenting a per- 
fect scapegoat for a movie-going public 
bedev iled by less easily exorcised threats. 

Now the Messrs. Merian Cooper and 
Ernest Shoedsack, Kong's original cre- 
ators, have brought back a facsimile of 
the grand old man of Broadway and 
the jungle in Mighty Joe Young. It's 
even possible that they may have used 
some old leftover sections of Kong, for 
Joe Young, a generally kindlier char- 
acter, from time to time looks very 
like his distinguished screen ancestor. 

In many ways of personality Joe is 
the antithesis of Kong. Where the 1933 
gorilla was careless about shredding 
Fay Wray’s clothing, Joe takes a 
moral,even a puritanical, view of night 
clubs and removes his best girl, who 
tamed him when he was but a young 
ape, from their insidious atmosphere. 
Not only that, but he does it without 


mussing her. And, except when goaded 


Peer 


a 


beyond the patience of a saint, he is 
pretty well disposed toward living and 
letting live. But he isn’t a sissy, he isn’t 
a namby-pamby and it takes a good- 
sized posse to get him down when his 
dander is up. 

One of the most appealing features 
about Mighty Joe is the healthily tongue- 
in-cheek attitude of its producers to- 
ward the whole thing. There is a gen- 
erally carefree approach to publicity as 
well as to the making of the movie. Its 
advertising is in the extreme tradition 
of the circus poster at its most flam- 
boyant and least serious. Mr. Cooper 
and his colleagues aren't saying: “ Here 
it is, morons; come and get it.” In- 
rhere’s a lot 


stead, they announce: 
of fun to be had in the purely ridicu- 
lous, in the supercolossal carried to a 
hyperthyroid extreme. You're all in 
on the joke with us. Get a load of spills, 
chills, thrills and all the rest: of it.” 

I haven't yet taken any toddlers of 
my ac quaintane e to see Joe Young, lo 
test whether or not they would feel the 
verisimilitude from it that made my 
nights clammy after viewing The Lost 
World. I doubt if they would. The free- 
wheeling approach to production might 
be a little subtle for them. They might 
not realize that the whole thing was 
posited on a sort of extra-expensive, 
extra-prodigious jest, but they wouldn't 
need to keep from being seared. This 
hardy generation, weaned on gory 
comics and the various horrors of radio 
and television, will be able to accept 
Mighty Joe without a qualm, just 
another playmate for its healthful 
Freudian fancies. 

Vighty Joe Young is reputed to have 
cost something around $1,500,000. Ina 
period of movie retrenchment, of gen- 
eral worry about gelf, of thoughtful 
talk about picture trends and_ self- 
betterment by Hollywood, this should 
probably seem shocking. But Joe is a 
nice enough gorilla to jolt us out of any 
socially conscious mood, So many much 
worse, less intentionally ridiculous mov- 
ies have been made and are still being 
made for twice that amount of money 
that we feel free to enjoy Joe Young 
without even a grain of moralizing salt 


—AL HINE. 


LEOPARD-SKINNED strong men pit themselves against unseen Joe Young. 
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A London hit, The Lady’s Not for Burning makes brilliant reading too. 


Because a play's a play is no reason for not 
reading it; some are better within covers than on the boards 


THE TOO ComMON attitude toward plays 
“Oh, IT can't 


read plays. Plays are meant to be acted, 


in book form seems to be 


not read.” 

Noone willdeny that plays are meant 
to be acted. But since the professional 
theater in this country is confined to a 
few large cities, and in many commu- 
nities the amateur theater either does 
not exist or is in pretty terrible shape, 
the question is: Are American readers 
missing something by regarding plays 
in book form as not worth reading? 

For a long time my feeling has been 
that good plays are as pleasant and re- 
warding to read as good novels. Now- 
adays | live a couple of miles from 
Sroadway and in the course of a season 
I go to possibly a dozen plays. But 
while that number is well above the 
American average, it's obvious—since 
Broadway stages from 60 to 70 produc- 
tions a year—that I miss more plays 
than I see. So to put my theory to some 
kind of test, | picked for reading seven 
plays that I had not seen and two that 
I had 

| emphasized the unseen plays be- 
cause most Americans do not see a play 
from one year to the next. At the same 
time, | wanted to find out whether read- 
ing a play makes for an entirely differ- 
ent impression from seeing it on the 
stage. I doubt that my unscientific ex- 
periment will prompt a great change 
in native reading habits, but I still say 
that reading plays is a_ pleasure 


whether you have seen the plays or not. 


THE TWO SEEN PLAYs I read were The 
Madwoman of Chaillot by Jean Girau- 
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doux in an English adaptation by Mau- 
rice Valency 
York, $2.50), and Death of a Salesman 
by Arthur Miller (The Viking Press, 
New York, $2.50). The first 1 consid- 


(Random House, New 


ered the most distinguished play 1 had 
seen during the 1918—419 season. The 
second, in the theater, 1 had found 
both exciting and exasperating. In 
book form [ enjoyed both plays more 
than in the theater 

In the theater, The Madwoman, by a 
play wright who was perhaps the great- 
est French comic genius of his genera- 
tion, had been satisfying in spite of its 
production. It had beautiful sets, de- 
signed in Paris, and Martita Hunt, in 
the title role, is an actress of extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness. It also had a di- 
rector who felt that the way to give 
style to an exquisite Parisian fantasy 
was to stress the action in the heavy- 
thumbed manner of prewar German 
expressionism. [t further had a number 
of supporting players incapable of stick- 
ing to any acting style whatever. De- 
spite these handicaps, The Wadwoman 
of Chaillot seemed to me a triumph of 
theater. There was Miss Hunt, making 
you love and believe in an addlepated 
old lady who, in the course of a single 
day, came out of her dusty dreamworld 
to destroy all the wickedness in the 
world and do it with self-mocking 
elegance and pathetic grace. 

On the printed page I did not have 
to put up with either the director or the 
incompetent supporting players. I ad- 
mit that all through my play reading 
Miss Hunt’s image stayed with me, but 


even if I had never seen her, or so much 
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as heard of her, reading The Madwoman 
would have given me as much delight 
as any novel F have read this year. The 
Viadwoman is a piece of literature and 
can be read assuch. You need only turn 
to Page 47 of the printed play and begin 
the long speech of the Madwoman, the 
Countess Aurelia, to be convinced: 

“To be alive is to be fortunate, Roder- 
ick. Of course, in the morning, when you 
first awake, it does not always seem so 
very gay. When you tuke your hair oul 
of the drawer, and your teeth out of the 
glass, you are apt to feel a little out of 
place in this world... .” 


Death of a Salesman struck me, in 
theater, as a model of direction and act- 
ing, but it did not make me weep as it 
did many other members of the audi- 
ence. Somehow I felt that Mr. Miller 
hadn't quite thought his subject 
through. Was the Salesman mainly the 
victim of his private delusions? Was he 
the victim of “the System’’? Or of old 
age? Or was it simply, as somebody is 
said to have suggested, that “the New 
England territory always was tough”? 

And 


be a sympathetic character? Did Mr. 


was the wife really meant to 


Miller really feel that she was doing her 
wifely duty by encouraging her hus- 
band in self-attitudes that were ex- 
travagantly false? Reading the play 
did not give me the answers, but it 
brought up all the questions as urgently 
as before, and I got even more excited 
about the play, as a piece of writing, 
the Morosco. 
To be sure, Death of a Salesman, un- 


than when I saw it at 


like The Madwoman, is not a piece of 
literature. But its dialogue has at least 
as much distinction as that of most 
novels and the questions it raises are 
much more immediate and meaningful 
than those raised by almost any recent 
novel that comes to mind. I am de- 
lighted that earlier this year the Book 
of the Month Club distributed the 
Salesman to its members. 


OF THE SEVEN PLAYs I had not seen, 
| found two unreadabie, one annoy- 


ing, two diverting and two genuinely 
absorbing—a very favorable average. 

The two I could not read were The 
Smile of the World by Garson Kanin 
(Dramatists Play Service, New York, 


$2.25) and a dramatization of Dos- 


‘toievsky’s Crime and Punishment by 


Rodney Ackland Holt 
Company, New York, $2.50). Both 


(Henry and 
were failures in the New York theater 
though that is neither here nor there 
Crime and Punishment is far too sprawl- 
ing, introspective and turbulent a novel 
to be reduced to play size. Mr. Kanin’s 
play, I am afraid, is just a foolish bit of 
writing—no more foolish in play form 
than it would have been if Mr.‘Kanin 
had written it as a novel, a narrative 
poem or a crossword puzzle. 

The play I found annoying was The 
Respectful Prostitute, which is included 
in a volume called Three Plays by Jean- 
Paul Sartre (Alfred A Knopf, New 
York, $3). The Broadway critics 
thought The Respectful Prostitute a 
good job. Perhaps they meant it was a 
short job. It can be read in about 10 
minutes, so I cannot claim to have 
But 


gory 


I wish I 
book 


wasted much time. 


had 


instead. 


read a nice comic 
It seems there was this girl who, in 
spite of her profession, had some decent 


Well, sir, 
mixed up in the Southern race problem 


human instincts. she got 
and, instead of telling the truth, she let 
herself get all confused by the honeyed 
talk of a Southern senator and did not 
stop a lynching. This proved, I gather, 
that she was a poor Existentialisi, be- 
cause a good Existentialist knows that 
we are all responsible for our actions 
and that it is very irresponsible to lis- 
ten to a sweet-talking senator. I have 
no objection to that viewpoint, but | 
couldn't’ believe the girl really got 
carried away by the senator's brand of 
treacle. Even a delinquent Existential- 
ist wouldn't have listened. 

The two plays I found diverting 
were Make Way for Lucia by John Van 
Druten (Dramatists Play Service, 85c) 
and Two Blind Mice by Samuel Spe- 


THE MADWOMAN is as much a triumph of literature as of the theater. 
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STING of Death of a Salesman and bite 


wack (Dramatists Play Service, $2.25). 
The former, on the stage, fell flat on its 
refined face, and the latter has had an 
enviable success. Make Way for Lucia 
is based, after a fashion, on episodes 
from novels by E. F. Benson and is, I 
suspect, the kind of play that is far 
more fun to read than to see. There is 
little action, and the talk, while en- 
gagingly witty, is not brilliant, but the 
play is evidence that something which 
can seem dull on the stage can seem 
lively and bright when read. 

Two Blind Mice, on the other hand, 
must be funnier on the stage than it is 
between covers. The situation, con- 
cerning two old ladies who continue to 
run a Federal bureau long after it has 
been abolished, is funny, but the dia- 
logue, while boisterous, is less crucial 
than the action, which on the stage 
ought to be very mirthful indeed. Two 
Blind Mice, I suspect, is only for the 
who knows 


experienced play reader 


how to imagine stage “business.” 


Or THE TWO PLAYS that absorbed me, 
one— The Big Knife by Clifford Odets 
Random 


Lucia, a failure in the theater. T can 


House, $2.50)—was, like 
only suppose that the production was a 
bad one and that a certain repetitious- 
ness, Which the reader can skip lightly 
over, was bothersome on the stage. To 
read, The Big Knife is a thoroughly 
gripping study of Hollywood mores. I 
can think of only one novel—F. Scott 
The Last Ty- 


which can match it in its chosen 


Fitzgerald's unfinished 
coon 
terrain. Certain aspects of the story are 
implausible, but only perhaps to one 
who never stayed long in Hollywood. 
Mr. Odets 


has a sharp and evidently a long-suffer- 


Phe dialogue is fascinating. 


ing ear for the vagaries of a certain kind 
of American speech—a speech that can 
be heard elsewhere in America than 
Holly wood. 

The other absorbng play is The 
Lady's Not for Burning by a British 
playwright named Christopher Fry 
Oxford University Press, New York, 


$1.50). It has been produced with spec- 
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of The Big Knife are sharp in print. 


tacular success in London, and John 
Gielgud, its star, may bring it to New 
York this season. It is written in free 
verse and—to scare you even more 

but, 
thank heaven, there is nothing quaint 


it is laid in the 15th Century; 


or musty about the language. The plot 
has to do with a witch hunt which, for 
purposes of comedy, never gets any- 
where at all. 

I don’t know how it will strike play- 
goers over here, but any reader who 
cares for authentic wit and who can 
suffer the verse form should find it a 
brilliant experience. It is, indeed, al- 


most too dazzling to read straight 
through. If Mr. Fry can continue to 
nourish his talents, we may be speak 
ing of him as a genius one of these days 

Ir you HAVEN'T the play-reading 
habit, I'd suggest that the best way to 
reading 


cultivate it is to begin by 


aloud— preferably to yourself and not 
even to a family audience. At first, you 
to the 


stage directions. All you have to know 


needn't pay much attention 
is whether you are in a drawing room or 
a saloon. Usually it is unimportant to 
be told that the drawing room is deco- 
rated in the Regency manner or that 
the saloon flaunts a reproduction 
of September Morn over the bar (up 
stage left). It is certainly unimportant 
to read the author's descriptions of his 
characters. If he is any good, the physi- 
cal attributes will reveal themselves in 
the dialogue. If it helps you to imagine 
any given role being played by a stage 
or screen star whose work you know, 
why go ahead and imagine. 

Beyond question, it does take imagi- 
nation to read a play successfully. You 
will have to invent most of the “ busi- 
ness” yourself, and occasionally you 
may have to decide whether a speech is 


Which is 


to say, you will have to read creatively 


read mockingly or seriously 


If you ask me, that is a good thing. In 
our time very little is left to the imag- 
ination, and I suspect that this may be 
one of the several things that are the 


matter with us. —HILARY H. LYONS 
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Dorothy Canfield gets her happiest assignment — Vermont 


"T NEVER had a more rewarding as- 
long writing 
Dorothy Canfield 


of her Vermont article (Page 


signment in all my 
career,” 
Fisher 

$1). “When Howmpay said grandly, 
take 


says 


‘Go ahead, what space you 
need,” my heart leaped up at the 


| had about 180 


vears of Vermont lore in my head 


glorious words. 
(figuratively speaking), and being 
allowed to say what I felt should be 
said without an incessant anxious 
counting of words was a happy ex- 
perience—new to me for all my 50 
vears of writing for magazines.” 
Mes. Fisher, who 
her 70 vears, has Vermont in her blood, 
There 


been Cantields in Vermont since 


makes no secret of 


though she was born in Kansas 
have 
1764, and she herself has lived on one of 


the family farms in Arlington since 


1907, writing novels in which Vermont 


is more of a character than a back- 
ground. The farm has between 800 and 
1000 acres, but she refuses to give it 
any fancy name, like “Atlasta” Farm. 
"That's all right for New Yorkers, but 
not for Vermonters,” she observes. 

A genuine woman of letters, Mrs. 
Fisher has written everything from 
novels like The Deepening Stream, Bon- 


fire and Seasoned Timber to s« holarly 


studies and texts, with short stories, a 
juvenile (Understood Betsy) and books 
on education, in between. As befits the 
daughter of a college president, she has 
a Ph.D. (in Romance Languages, from 
Columbia) and so many honorary de- 
that she 


exact number 


grees can't remember the 
None of this, however, 
has interfered with her main career: 
being a successful wife, mother, grand- 
mother and plain good neighbor. Her 


neighborliness alone keeps her plenty 





busy. She has been a member of Ver- 
mont’s Board of Education, a trustee 


of Washington, D.C.’s Howard U niver- 


Robert Capa survives a risky double-exposure 


Wen THE author-photographer of 
Conversation in Budapest (Page 64) left 
his native Budapest 18 years ago after a 
disagreement with Dictator Horthy, 
his name was Andrei Friedmann. Four 
years later in Paris, he was Robert 
famous 


had 


America. This mythical genius, Capa, 


Capa, “a American photog- 


rapher”’ who never been to 


was never seen, but he demanded— and 


got—through Agent Friedmann three 


times the prevailing rate for his news 
till the chief 


pictures. That was fine 


The Photographers Steinmetz are rained out 


Low anv Josepn JANNEY STEINMETZ, 
whotook the photos for The Seren Sisters 
Page 98 teeth over 


blessing of the shrimp fleet at Bi- 


still grind their 


the big pictures that got away 


loxi on the second Sunday in July 


was to have been the high spot of 
our coverage,” Vr. Steinmetz remem- 
bers. “It was a magnificent scene— 
hundreds of decorated boats, the 
and her Court, 


Shrimp Queen 


priests in their vestments, cal- 
drons of shrimp steaming on shore 
for the picnic. Answer to a color 
And then 


—the rains came. Our light meter 


photographer's prayer. 


didn’t even register.” 


customer was offered a genuine Capa he 
had overseen Friedmann taking. 

Friedmann then went to Spain dur- 
ing the civil war, and from there to 
the fighting in China. The pictures he 
sent out under the Capa by-line brought 
Capa to life again—this time with gen- 
uine international fame. 

He came to the United States in 1939 
and when this country went to war 
managed to accompany the American 
forces—though he was technically an 


enemy alien. He covered the London 


The Steinmetzes have been taking 
magazine pictures together for 16 years. 
“a renegade 


1905) 


He describes himself as 
Philadelphian 


turned Florida cracker.” 


(born there in 
He's also a 
Princeton graduate, an ex- (wartime) 
training officer of the Navy School of 
Photography at Pensacola, and an am- 
ateur magician. She's a Southerner 
born and a Smith College graduate. In 
addition to photography, they share a 
lively interest in one 15-year-old daugh- 


ter and one 12 year old son 


Bartoli samples two kinds of Southern hospitality 


ON nis Seren Sisters assignment, Artist 
Bartoli ran into some Southern 
"In Biloxi, 


Mississippi, while | was sketching 


José 
hospitality —in reverse. 
a house [left] I noticed a woman 
peeking at me from one of the 


windows. Suddenly I heard a siren, 
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a police car pulled up, and my 
companion and I were hauled into 
jail. The police had never heard of 
Houpay or the Curtis Publishing 
Company. We were searched, ques- 
tioned and held about three hours, 
I don’t think I like Biloxi.” 
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sity and Vermont's Bennington College, 
and a founder, in both World Wars, of 


organizations for refugee children 


blitz, North Africa, Maly, D Day, later 
collected his shots of these campaigns 
in Slightly Out of Focus. He has also done 
photos for John Steinbeck’s 4 Russian 
This Is Israel 


Capa’s war pictures are generally 


Journal and for 


considered among the greatest of 
World War I, but the compliment 
he likes best came from a para- 
chutist of the 82nd Airborne. Jus 
before the parachutist jumped into 
battle he turned to Capa taking 
pictures beside him and said, “‘l 
wouldn't have your job for any- 


thing—too damn dangerous. 


But Mi 


real Southern hospitality too 


Bartoli encountered some 
In Pass 
Christian,” he recalls, “the librarian 
told me Hlonimay was her favorite mag 
azine * wouldn't think of missing 
an issue.” She made a phone call and in 
a few minutes a police car arrived 
That cop cheerfully drove me all over 


town and waited while [ sketched.” 





We know wel get there when we go Fillman{ 


1, We're just home folks. Seldom do much traveling except 
when we spend Thanksgiving with one of our children. We 
like this safe, dependable feeling about going Pullman. We've 
heard you're safer crossing the country by Pullman than 
you are crossing the street at home. 





2. I'm an actress. Maybe I make only half a dozen trips a sea- 
son, but when I do travel, I'm expected to arrive on the dot, 








fresh and sparkling—ready to make my best appearance. Do 


you wonder that I always go Pullman? 


3. I'm a business man, Spend more than half my time traveling, 
When I'm on the road, I prize a good night's rest above every- 


These people and millions of others who travel a little and a lot 
er thing else. I know I'll get it when I go Pullman. I know, too, 


have found that no other form of transportation offers the com- i ri hedul ; 
fort, the ifetv. and the dep ndability of going Pullman. an ne ae ee ee a oe Cowm, close Op everyting. 


For busine . lor vacations, or just for a weeh end holiday, 


you il discover any trip ts more enjoyable when you... bi 17 
The National Guard Defends America—Join Now! 0 Ms My 
THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, including 4400-ft. Mit. Mansfield rising (left) beyond Stowe, rate as foothills alongside the Rockies. But 


WHEN YOU PASS the state-line marker, you 


may hear someone in your car say, “Oh, can’t 
you just feel that now you are in Vermont? 
What a difference!” If it is your first trip, 
most likely vou look out on the mild, home- 


like landscape and think that there is nothing 


j . in sight to get excited about. Agreeable, ves, 
Its character was molded by people who have lived close to its rocky soil eee ee : 


and varied. Certainly not spectacular. Even 


disappointing. Compared with the Alps or the 
by DOROTHY CANFIELD Rockies, these tree-covered. rounded Green 


Mountains would hardly rate as foothills. 
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Vermont's homes, barns, shops and fields give the landscape a quality of its own—they are unpretentious, 


Yet if you stay a while, and later come again, 
you may be surprised to hear your own voice 
murmuring, “There certainly is a difference, 
as soon as you cross the state line.” Some- 
thing about the country has a quality of its 
own. You can’t put it into words. If you have 
a traveled person in the back seat, he may give 
you a clew. “It’s like the Westmorland lake 
"You'd 


think you were in the Vosges, in France.” 


country in England,” he says, or, 


Ile may be stretching a slim resemblance to 





4 a Paty ine bs % 
A a 


show off his tourist experiences, but he is right. 
The resemblance is there. That is what makes 
Vermont look different from the wilder parts of 
Canada, or the Adirondack country or our own 
West. Odd that one of the most intensely 


American corners of our country should bring 


Kurope faintly to mind. Probably it is because 


the countryside has been mellowed and visibly 
molded by the humanizing influences of the 
men, women and children who have lived, are 
still living, close to those hills, those slanting 
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they are folk stuff. 


fields, those tumbling streams. Not many peo- 
ple. Never more than enough to make up one 
fair-sized modern city, and spread thin over 
some six million acres, but fairly evenly dis- 
tributed, and (most important of all) with the 
sort of character needed to put their special 
mark on the background. 

So when we say “ Vermont is different,” part 
of what we mean is that a distinctive way of life 
has been worked out there. Like most generali- 
zations, this is debatable. It makes many of our 
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THE COVERED DISH SUPPER of Vermont is the democratic process applied to dinner parties. Each lady brings one dish which she makes 


especially well (some telephoning beforehand prevents duplication) and the results are delectable. A typical menu: hot rolls, well but- 


patient. “Oh, that’s the bunk 
re pust like anvbody else.’ 


of Vermont villages. We knew very well that he 
did not mean it as a compliment. But we took 
int. They go to schools neither it that way. We figured that what a man from 
than the U.S. average. They Maryland called old-maidish neatness was just 
They pore over mail 

They share all the rest of Another thing vou ll notice at once is that 
dern life. Just the same, these clean-raked, 


throw off the past like a suit and-lilac-and-elm-adorned villages rarely have 


about what we could call decent-looking. 


lawn-mowered, svringa 


big handsome houses. Few Vermont homes 
e, there is such a thing as Ver look (as many oldet 


One of the first visible marks elsewhere 


American houses look, 
as though they had been planned 
is orderliness. Henry L for a sizable staff of servants to take care 


fallimore, some vears ago mo of roomy enough, evi- 


them are 
dently built to shelter 


those people were the children of the family 


Some ol 
gth of our shoestring a lot of people. But 
perhaps two hundred miles as 

outh roads wind, Writing about it after 


spoke of the 


and their parents, maybe some stepchildren, 


old-maidish neatness too, and grandparents and spinster aunts and 
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invalided uncles and assorted cousins. Ask to 
see the servants’ room” in such a house, and 
you will more than likely get a queer look 
from a Vermonter. 

A tall man can touch the ceilings in any of 
those older houses, a six-footer can put the flat 
of his hand against them. Like much of what 
vou see in Vermont, this building habit did not 
just happen. It is functional. It tells of long 
winters and people who do not expect to run 
away to Florida when the first snow flies. Like 
other functional elements in life, it also shapes 
the character of its background, for it is prac- 
tically impossible to put on style and “live 
handsomely” in a house with very low ceilings. 

It is only little by little that you realize how 
the Vermont landscape with its homes, barns, 











Mead Icheaf fu 


tered: scalloped potatoes, creamed chicken, baked ham, five kinds of salad, three kinds of pie, coffee and cream, and countless fixings. 


It costs nobody more than the effort to prepare one dish, and nobody is shadowed by the slightest obligation to “ask anybody back.” 


shops, churches, fields, is a vessel for human life 
as carefully, minutely, purposefully shaped to 
hold exactly what it does hold, as any re- 
ceptacle modeled by a creative hand in por- 
celain, silver or pottery. It is folk stuff, not 
mass produced. 

The first look at the landscape and buildings 
of a new region reveals the material back- 
ground. Most travelers next turn their eyes to 
the inhabitants. And of course the quality most 
apparent to the newcomer is the “ general atti- 
tude” of the people with whom he comes in 
contact. According to some, Vermonters are 
sharp-spoken, unaccommodating, with a re- 
markably well-developed gift for being dis- 
agreeable. Yet other visitors are touched that, 
in the hurly-burly of the modern world, there 


are still Americans with time to be kind, to be 
aware in the old neighborly way of the existence 
of other human beings in the same world with 
them. Both these impressions are accurate. I’ve 
taken both “ attitudes” myself in the same half 
hour, moved by impulses far too deeply rooted 
for me to resist. 

Probably the explanation lies far back in our 
history. Vermont alone, among the older states 
settled before the Revolution, never had two 
kinds of inhabitants— gentry and plain folks. 
Even New Hampshire and Maine had, in their 
colonial days, a few who were gentry of a sort, 
people in prosperous seaports, whose money 
came from trade. They wore good clothes all 
the week around, their wives did not wash their 
own dishes, their children had nursemaids. Be- 
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tween them and the rough inland farm and for 
est folk, there was a relationship not at all mu- 
tually admiring or friendly. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, describing the stu- 
dents of Bowdoin College in his day, makes a 
distinction between the well-dressed, sophisti+ 
cated young men from the seaports, and the 
“inland rustics,” who yet were, he mentions 
casually, remarkably vigorous intellectually. 
Massachusetts always had the same division 
between the well-to-do tradesmen’s families in 
Boston, and the farmers and small hand- 
workers of the western endof the state. Connect- 
icut had its bookish Yale academic world as 
well as prosperous merchants on the seacoast, 
in contrast to its rustics. Just look back at 
elegant tidewater 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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A GROUP OF AMATEURS climb across The Chin, a stony ridge near the top of Mt. Mansfield, highest of the Green Mountains. 


The Long Trail is clearly marked and renowned for its safety—any able-bodied person can make the trip without a guide. 


The Long Trail of Vermont is a footpath winding through the Green Mountains from Massachusetts to Quebec. 


Each summer hikers from the world over enjoy its 261 miles of rugged wilderness and friendly shelters 


HIKERS tote their own supplies, and properly TIRED FEET are rested after a cooling in spring-fed CABIN on the trail. Charles Hawley, Dick and 


adjusted straps make for painless packing. Lake Pleiad. Little ponds and streams dot the trail. Diana Morgan and Pauline Hardy hit the sack. 
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(Continued from Page 37) Virginia, set against its 

primitive hill people; at the white-pillared blue- dd 

grass kentucky big house, sodifferent from the , 

ignorant hillbilly’s shelter; at the patroons of 

the Hudson Valley, detested generation after oe =e Ys 

generation by the farmers. 
Of course, even in Vermont, there were born 

a certain proportion with a taste for being 


gentry. But they went somewhere else to live, 
if they possibly could. And, at the other end 
f the social scale, there never were any slaves 
in our history. Vermont had the first constitu- 
tion on the continent which forbade holding 


human beings, black or white, as chattels. 

The state has always belonged to all of us. 
There has been nobody to condescend to any- 
body else— except to the shiftless, on whom we 
all look down with un-Christian intolerance. 
But they are not helpless, and they don’t look 
up to the thrifty. That’s a vital point. The 
mark of a caste system is not that some indi- 
viduals look down on others. What, in our Ver- 
mont opinion, makes caste deadly, is that it 
creates a class that looks up to another, just 
because they themselves are looked down on. 


COLONIAL FLAMING YOUTH 





Neither of these two attitudes ever marked 
any class in Vermont. The reason is historical. 
Vermont was settled soon after 1763, at the 





~~ . 


om 
time when the younger generation all over the 


western world was rising in hot rebellion FISH AND GAME are the most immediate sources of recreation for the rural Vermonter, who considers his 
against fixed old social and economic lines deer season (especially) almost a God-given right. This angler is anxiously playing a speckled trout. 
the rebellion which made the success of both 
the American and the French Revolutions. The ; we : , 

: SUMMER CAMPS for boys and girls find ideal locations on Vermont’s many lakes and ponds. On Lake 
first Vermonters were young generationers. Our - . : . . : “ : 7 : . 

2 ' inges a Fairlee, below, is Lochearn Camp for girls, which has been in operation for nearly thirty-five years. 
first census showed an astonishing proportion : ; ‘ 
under thirty-five. Our ancestors were the , 
flaming youth of their period. They detested 


the idea of any ruling class, whether clerical, 


aristocratic or economic. 

Consequently they were much disapproved 
of by the clerical powers in the older colonies 
which they had left behind. Timothy Dwight, 
of Yale, said of our first Vermont forefathers, 
“A considerable number of those who have 
influence in the State of Vermont are men of 
loose principles. We cannot expect to find the 
public measures of Vermont distinguished by 
any proofs of integrity.” 

Some of the “loose principles” reprobated 
by the 18th Century gentry, we especially 
glory in upholding. One that meets with our 
whole approval is lac k ol deference for social 
rank. As evidence, let me tell you one of the 
old-time stories, which constantly reappear in 
our casual talk. 

During the Colonial days and immediately 
after them, governors were grand officials. 
They and everybody else felt that to uphold 
their social status they must live in state. 
You've seen pictures of them in American 
history textbooks — velvet coats: satin breeches, 
coaches with footmen, their wives with serving 
maids, and all the rest. 

The first governor of Vermont was Thomas 
Chittenden. He was a farmer who worked his 
own farm. The Chittendens lived for a while 
in Arlington, my own home town, which lies 
near the New York State line. One day Mrs. 


Chittenden had visitors from Albany, elegant 











ladies, wives of York State officialdom. They 
were surprised to see their hostess bustling 
about, cooking dinner, with the help of a neigh- 
bor’s daughter. Still more surprised to see her, 
when the meal was ready, step ‘to the door and 
ring the big bell to call in the hired men. In re- 
sponse to their look of astonishment, Mrs. 
Chittenden said (her words have come down to 
us verbatim, in oral tradition, and you will 
notice the typically dry turn of her ironic 
phrase), “" Yes, | know it must seem queer to 
you, for us to eat at the same table with the 
haymakers. They've been working hard mow- 
ing out in the hot sun, while we've been com- 
fortably in the house. By rights, of course, 
they ought to eat first and we ought to wait for 
a second table. But I thought since you're 
company, we'd make an exception and all eat 
together.” 

I present that to you as a distilled drop 
of the tradition which is the essence of our 
“attitude.” 

The Vermont farmer of whom, leaning from 
your car, you ask road directions, is saturated 
in that distilled essence. An autoist recently 
said to a neighbor of mine, who was raking 
stones from the road, ~ My man, we want to go 
to Rutland.” My neighbor replied with gentle, 
slow precision, “I haven't a mite of objection.” 
Naturally some people think that Vermonters 
are cussedly cranky. They are. 


THE GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 


On the other hand, it is seldom that anybody 
is refused who asks for help. That is, if it is 
asked as you'd appeal to somebody who lives 
next door to you, not as you'd ask somebody 
who lives in a shanty across the tracks. The 
other day a motorist from Illinois, driving 
through Vermont, told me that he had slid 
into a deep mudhole on a solitary and very 
muddy road, and asked for help from a farmer 
passing by in an old buggy. The Vermonter 
gave up his own business for over an hour to 
contrive and heave and finally to cut young 
tree trunks for levers (on somebody else’s land, 
but he said nobody would mind under the 
circumstances). When the Illinois car stood 
once more in the middle of the road, the Ver- 
monter said quietly, as he wiped his muddy 
hands on his worn overalls, “~ No, I don’t cal’- 
late to charge you anything. Might have hap- 
pened to me,” got into his buggy, clucked to 
his horse and went on his rattling way. 

Now it is all very well in theory to feel that 
you are anybody's social equal, and that any- 
body who is decently clean and self-respecting 
is your social equal. But in actual practice this 
theory is closely tied to your economic se- 
curity. If you absolutely depend for your live- 


lihood on another man, it is hard to feel your- 


self his equal. Here is a theme—let’s call it 
economic life—which profoundly influences 
the Vermont attitude towards our summer and 


a 
A SKI JUMPER takes off during an inter- 
collegiate meet. Vermont has been promot- 
ing less spectacular winter fur since 1892, 
but it took skiing to turn winter sports into 
big business—$10,000,000—and make the 
state into a year-round recreational area. 








our winter visitors. You probably think of 
Vermonters as poor people. Up here, we don’t 
call any man poor who is pretty sure that he 
can always get his bills paid, without being 
forced to take orders from somebody else. The 
key word in that sentence is “ forced.” 

In my youth, when a Vermont man or 
woman was asked to work for somebody else, 
the answer was always, “Well, I'll do it to 
accommodate you.”’ Nowadays we have be- 
come aware that this formula is considered 
rustic and queer, not to say infuriating, by 
people from the outside. They have back of 
them the industrial idea, a century and a half 
old now, that there is no difference between 
buying a human being’s time and buying a 
pound of butter. So the old phrase, worn as 
smooth by usage as a pebble in a brook, is now 
not often heard. But for the Vermonter, it is 
still the tacit basis of his working for somebody 
else. He doesn’t need money to bet on the 
races, his wife can get along without a fur coat; 
but both of them are silently willing to buy, at 
no matter how high a price, the absence of 
compulsion in their daily life. 

It’s true this complicates the economic life 
in Vermont. For example, our game laws per- 
mit the hunting of deer for a week or ten days 
in the early winter. During part of that time 
factories might as well close, farm work is cut 
to the barest minimum, offices and stores are 
undermanned, senior classes in high schools 
are thinned, the streets of towns and villages 
look as though the able-bodied men were off 
in a war. There are plenty of Vermonters, of 
course, Who don’t care for hunting, but they 
stand up as firmly as those who do for a man’s 
right to decide whether he wants to work or to 
amuse himself. Deer week” is an aflirmation 
of that right. 

There have been times, naturally, when one 
of our factories had a rush order to be filled, 
and the men gave up their cherished week in 
the woods, to sweat long hours at lathe, press 
or saw. But when that happened it was “to 
accommodate” the management, and so under- 
stood all around. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Vermonters are not more courageous than 
other folks who need to make their livings. 
They are just not so hard put to it—even 
though they may look to you like poor people. 
There is nearly always, for any family not 
made up of half-wits, some money in the sav- 
ings bank, some potatoes in the cellar of the 
self-owned house, firewood available to any- 
body with an ax. Many observers have said of 
Vermonters that they know nothing, nothing 
whatever, about the black hopelessness of the 
average modern urban wage earner, who, when 
his job is lost, can only sit in his tenement- 
house flat and wait for the rent collector to 
come around, 

In other words, when a Vermonter feels him- 
self “economically secure,” as he generally 
does, he does not at all mean that he has money 
enough out at interest so that he can be sure 
he will never have to work again. We see eco- 
nomic security, not as a cushioned armehair 


into which we can (Continued on Page 44) 








VERMONT COLLEGES rate skiing a major sport. Joe Jones, one of the coaches at Middlebury College 


(national intercollegiate ski title holder the past two years), limbers up candidates for women’s team. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD was seldom scaled in winter until its great chair lift was built in 1941. Today there 


is a second lift, and the mountain is crisscrossed with ski trails. This lodge is situated at the base. 




















IN THE SPRING, when nights are freezing and days thawing, Vermonters gather sap from their maple trees. About fifty gallons make a gallon of sirup. 
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sink with all our 
weight, once and for all, but rather as sufficient 
skill in balancing on a tightrope so that we 


(Continued from Page 41) 


are not in much danger of falling off. 

Do you ask how young widows, left with 
little children to support, balance on that 
economic tightrope? Or the sick, or infirm old 
people? The sad answer is that they can’t. 
The Vermont scheme of life is fine for able- 
bodied, hard-working people sound in wind 
and limb, and with good headpieces; but it 
is very hard on the sick, the old, the helplessly 
dependent, and tragically hard on the men- 
tally subnormal. Vermonters know that, and 
regret it. We've made a start at social welfare 
service. But we have not been able, as vet, to 
do as much as is needed, Perhaps a community 
can't have things both ways at once, any more 
than an individual can, 

W hat is surprising is how many of us do man- 
age. Talking the other day with a venerable 
teamster who was hauling firewood to accom- 
modate me, | was surprised to have him speak 
of a“ great-une le of mine, l said, “Why, Mr. 
West, can you remember my Uncle Niram? He 
died so long ago— when I was a little girl.” Mr. 
West said, “Yes, | remember him. We were 
neighbors. Yousee, Um eighty-three years old.” 
1 exclaimed in surprise, Really? Pd no idea of 
it. Why, it's wonderful that you can still 
drive a big pair of workhorses into the woods, 
and handle logs.” Mr. West took up the reins 
to go on, dropping over the wheel to me, “1 
may be eighty-three years old, but 1 don't 
aim to do no settin’ down on the Old-Age 
Pension Act.” 

\long with such self-dependence necessarily 
goes a certain hardness in judging others who 
are not so enduring, also a practiced and skill- 
ful sharpness in expressing such hard judg- 
ments. A farmer | know, living in the next 
town to ours, has considerable skill as a car- 
penter. He has been working at that trade, 
lately, for a city man, who took his silent em- 
ployee for just an employee, not for a fellow 
human being. When the “employee” came into 
our general store, a group of neighbors asked 
him, “What kind of man is the fellow that’s 
bought the old Perkins place?” To which the 
Vermonter, who had been good at mathe- 
matics in high school, answered gently, “ Well, 
1 should say he’s kind of an imaginary line 
drawn through a suit of clothes.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ‘76 


In general, though, Vermonters keep their 
opinions to themselves. But sometimes silence 
is impossible. The big automobile draws up to 
a farmhouse and honks a loud imperative horn 
to summon somebody to a parley. It sounds 
neve ral times before the door opels, showing a 
farmer in overalls and shirtsleeves. With no 
courteous preliminaries of salutation, the man 
behind the wheel calls out, “lL understand you 
take orders here for fireplace-length firewood.” 
The auswet is, Well, yes, l do have sone 
wood cut the right length for fireplaces. And I 
do sometimes sell it. But,” as the door quietly 
narrows its opening, “1 don’t take orders from 
nobody.”” The period at the end of that sen- 
tence is the click of the latch as the door shuts. 
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There is a common misapprehension about 
Vermonters. They haven't much money, and 
they are very careful with what they have. 
Often their thrift is mistaken for something 
else—for sharp, grasping ability to bargain. 
The usual Vermonter does not enjoy either 
buying or selling, though he is entertained 
sometimes by swapping. In general, he is a 
poor businessman. 

One of the innumerable stories about this 
trait tells of a Vermont grocer, playing checkers 
with a friend in the back room of the store. 
His friend says, “A customer has just come 
in.” The storekeeper answers, “Sh! If we keep 
quiet, maybe he'll go away.” And with my 
own ears | heard the elderly proprietor of a 
grocery in our town (he was a relative of ours 
say impatiently over the counter, ” No, | have 
nol got that kind of crackers. Pm not going to 
carry that brand any more. People buy it so 
fast I can’t keep it in stock.” 


THE PATHS OF PEACE 


\ French friend of mine, spending a vaca- 
tion up here, told me rather casually, “ Ver- 
mont is rather like France; it is the only place 
in the United States where I ever hear thrift 
spoken of with respect.” But I have never 
heard anybody admire Vermont ability to run 
a business. Indeed most Americans when they 
hear how we do run the finances of our farms, 
towns, villages and state, marvel that we are 
solvent at all. A man from lowa, looking 
around him at the small stony fields and thin 
pastures, said wonderingly to a Vermonter, 
“| shouldn't think it would pay to try to farm 
such land. I'm surprised that anybody tries 
to.” To which the Vermonter patiently an- 
swered, “ Does seem queer, don’t it, that we 
can make a living out of it, and save enough 
to invest in mortgages on Iowa farms.” 

Of course, the normal number of people must 
be born in Vermont who like gambling better 
than hard work, and have a hankering for dia- 
monds and drink and flashy ladies. Jim Fisk, 
that gaudy, successful confidence man, was a 
Vermonter born. But he didn’t stay here. You 
know where he went to live. 

Another aspect of Vermont tradition is the 
fact—maybe it is important enough to call a 
phenomenon—of nonviolence in the state's 
past and present. The rifles and shotguns you 
see in every house up here are not for shooting 
people but for hunting. Vermont has, and 
always has had, one of the lowest homicide 
rates in the country (in the world for that 
matter). Yet the state was settled at almost 
exactly the same date, and by almost exactly 
the same kind of “old-American-stock”’ peo- 
ple as the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains, 
where the homicide rate has always been ex- 
tremely high. Vermonters aren’t pacifists. The 
state has taken a litthe more than its full 
share of every war our country has been in. 


One of Vermont's most prized inheritances 


is a saying that, by tradition, comes from 
a big battle in the Civil War, when a gen- 
eral, directing the order of men being sent 
into the fight, said, “Put the Vermonters 
in the front line.” And few outsiders know 


the quaint item that Vermont declared war 
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on Germany and Japan before the Federal 
Government did. Fact. What was at issue was 
paying the State Guard, called out for duty, 
but (since they could be legally paid only in 
wartime) not getting any pay checks. So the 
Vermont Legislature very sensibly and realis- 
tically voted that “since a state of war really 
existed” those men should be put on a wartime 
basis. Vermonters fight in wartimes; but there 
are no personal shooting feuds in our moun- 
tains. 

We like to think our nonmurderous tenden- 
cies are due to the fact that Vermont is the 
only state which never had any trouble with 
Indians. Never have I seen in print any ade- 
quate recognition of this prodigious stroke of 
good luck for our ancestors. We can’t claim 
that it was more than good luck. It was not a 
blessing earned, like the Quakers’ steady, pur- 
posefully friendly relations with the Indians. 
It just happened that way here. The deeply 
forested, well-watered, tumbled mountainous 
country which became Vermont had been for 
Indians since time immemorial a hunting field, 
not a staked-out, fought-over place of habita- 
tion. Several different tribes had the habit of 
roaming around in that region; but the game 
was of such prodigious abundance there was 
little need for any one tribe to try to keep 
others out. There was enough for everybody. 

Our Vermont forefathers displaced nobody, 
burned nobody's tepee, had nobody’s wrathful 
resentment to fear. They could and did live in 
peace with the land to which they were wed- 
ding themselves. Not fearing the Indians, they 
did not hate them, and not hating them, 
neither killed nor were killed by them. From 
old-time Vermont talk, no hideous axiom has 
come down about the only good Indian being 
a dead Indian. Probably those long-legged, 
good-natured, lively young folks from way 
down south in Connecticut, who came up here 
after 1764, would have killed Indians to avoid 
being killed by them, like other white settlers 
elsewhere. But not one recorded instance is in 
our history of an unprovoked Indian attack 
on white settlers in Vermont. There have been 
raids, yes, and scalpings and prisoners taken 
but every such incident was part of a white 
man’s war, was a regular military maneuver, 
and every such expedition was led by white 
officers in one or another army. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 


Our forefathers no more thought of shooting 
Indians than we think of shooting gypsies. It 
took white settlers in other parts of our con- 
tinent more than a hundred years after the 
settling of Vermont to reach this state of mind. 

And after Indians? I know you have heard 
about the Green Mountain Rangers and Ethan 
(Allen and their fight for our land against grasp- 
ing York State. (Give me credit that till now 
I haven't mentioned Ethan Allen.) No matter 
where you studied history, I am sure you have 
some notions about that fight. Probably when 
you think of it, you see fierce, powerful, un- 
ruly, buckskin-clad guerrilla fighters, every one 
a sharpshooter, every one armed with his 
own rifle, with Ethan Allen swaggering and 


cursing as he led them (Continued on Page 48) 
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A CHURCH graces even the smallest hamlets of 
Vermont. This is Wait’s River, population—76. 





A FRAME HOUSE near Woodstock typifies the A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in Middlebury 


. The average Vermont home is not as formal; it is small and 
transition from the pioneer’s crude log cabin. 


snug, built for long, cold winters and for people who do not flee to Florida when snow first flies. 


In elm-shaded towns or quiet countryside, Vermont living, as a general rule, is simple and serene 


A ROADSIDE COTTAGE like this spells tranquillity to summer visitors from AN ELM-LINED STREET of well-kept lawns and homes is a mark of Ver- 


big cities. It is in Newfane, one of the older villages in Southern Vermont. mont orderliness. This is residential Montpelier, capital of the state. 
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FALL FOLIAGE almost hides Peacham in this view looking toward the White Mountains. Founded in 1763. its population is about 540. 


Peacham, in the rolling hills of Northeastern Vermont, has been called the most typical town in the state 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH is Peacham’s social and civic center. Com- PEACHAM ACADEMY has been a cultural force since 1797. [ts enrollment is low 


munity suppers and town meetings take place in a hall in its basement. (fewer than twenty-five last year), but townfolk are determined to keep it alive. 
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TELEPHONE OPERATOR: Mrs. Alice Hobart, queried on her years of service, 
rang a friend and asked her age. Then Mrs. Hobart explained: “That girl was 
born the day L started work—I called the doctor. Now she’s forty-three.” 


CAKE MAKER: In her old-fashioned kitchen Mrs. Francis Somers began bak- 
ing faney cakes as a hobby. Her skill became known and she found herself in 


business. This birthday assortment, baked in a wood range, sells for only $1.75. 





BARBER: The only one in Peacham is Mr. Arthur Wilson, whose shop is in 
the rear of his home on Main St. His wife is active in the sewing circle 


and the bridge club: between them they keep up on politics and gossip. 


MERCHANT: Mr. Edw. Rowe (right). co-owner of Peacham’s general store, 
goes over accounts with his manager, Mr. Ned Somers. The post office is 


in one corner of the store, and Mr. Somers’ wife, Belle, is postmistress. 
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(Continued from Page 44) into the fight. Right. 
But did you ever hear that not one of those 
rifles ever killed a human being in battle? The 
only actual physical violence done any man 
during those guerrilla years was some flog- 
gings—a taken-for-granted procedure in those 
days—and that one man’s thumb was put out 
of joint. They didn’t like York State officials, 
but they didn’t shoot any of them. 

And after the Green Mountain Boys? Norec- 
ord of any mob violence in our history. No 
building ever burned by angry crowds. Feeling 
ran high in the U.S.A., you may remember, in 
the early '40’s when nobody knew whether our 
country would enter the war. Some isolationist 
propagandists came into the state then. 
(Maybe they were communists; this was when 
Russia was still an ally of Germany.) We never 
did know exactly what they were up to. They 
had a little puppet theater, with which they 
gave a play attacking President Roosevelt for 
what they called “warmongering.” (You 
wouldn't think that criticism of President 
Roosevelt would be much disapproved of in 
Vermont. Yet I never heard F. D. R. spoken 
of here with the ugly resentful hate of many 
rik h people elsew here.) In addition, there wasa 
distinctly pro-Russian communist slant to the 
play. It was shown a couple of times, greatly 
to the distaste of the audience. 

Then a small mountain town prepared to re- 
sist. The people who gathered to see the play 
in the little wooden theater set up on the vil- 
lage green consisted only of men and boys. 
They listened to every word in that profound 
attentive silence which is one of our Vermont 
social gifts, and very intimidating to outsiders. 
At the end, without a word, they slowly walked 
forward in a mass. Those who had been giving 
the show probably thought that they were 
to be lynched, or physically attacked, and 
took to their heels, leaving the marionettes and 
their litthe theater behind them. They barri- 
caded themselves in a house. But the “mob” 
did not go near them, It carried the little 
theater out to a vacant lot, burned it to ashes 
and went home. 


RUSTIC JUSTICE 


Sober, responsible people all over the state 
were shocked by “mob violence” appearing 
within our boundaries. Property had been de- 
stroyed illegally. (As | remember the amount, 
it was between thirty and forty dollars.) Resti- 
tution must be made. A collection was taken 
up, every county in the state being represented 
in the sum raised, It was forwarded to the 
puppeteers, with a letter which read about like 
this: “ We do not like your ideas. We are sorry 
you came to Vermont. We hope you won't 
come again. But we regret that your property 
was destroyed here, and we are sending you 
enough money to pay for the damage done.” 
lraditions are lasting in Vermont. 

But why should anybody go to Vermont for 
his vacation, or be interested in a state where 
the people are so standoflish and taciturn and 
so crabbedly independent; where living condi- 
tions are pretty plain, where a newcomer is 
likely to stub his toe any minute on a granite 
ledge of an unsuspected “tradition”? Well, to 
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tell a truth seldom mentioned, Vermonters 
themselves sometimes wonder why people 
who, as the phrase goes, “have everything,” 
leave their comforts and come up to a land 
where everybody gets along with mighty little. 
We are in this matter rather like the family 
who have in their living room an old chair, 
come down from a great grandfather. They 
sink down into it after a hard day’s work for 
an evening’s look at the newspaper. They 
are genuinely astonished (although they would 
not show this for the world) to have a visitor 
exclaim about it as a fine antique, point out its 
“good lines,” admire the “sturdy workman- 
ship” which stands up to more than a century's 
hard use. After the visitor goes, the family 
look hard and wonderingly at the old chair, 
which they had always taken for granted. 


BEAUTY FROM A RIDGE 


We do know several reasons why you might 
like to come to our plain old state for your va- 
cations. One is that Vermont is beautiful. The 
word “ beautiful” is in itself a superlative, and 
Vermont tradition is against superlatives in 
speech. But I not only let it stand, I add to it 
“lovely,” “ harmonious,” “ exquisite,” “‘grace- 
ful.” Please note | do not say “sublime,” 
“magnificent” nor above all “gorgeous” or 
“spectacular.”” When you feel like looking at 
landscapes to which such adjectives can be 
applied, turn your automobile towards the 
West and the Rockies, where, as you gaze, your 
ears ring with the resounding brass of Wagner 
and Berlioz. 

When you climb to the ridge of a Vermont 
hill pasture and find yourself before the spa- 
ciousness of what we call “a four-town view,” 
your inner ear doesn’t hear anything loud at 
all, at first only a gentle inner quiet. From your 
seat on such a pasture rock, continue to look at 
the flowing lines of the blue mountains, rhyth- 
mically meeting, crossing, parting, carrying 
your spirit far into the still sunlit distance. 
Presently you become aware of the shapely, 
symmetrical (but discreetly unobtrusive) pat- 
tern of the green or tawny rectangles of the 
fields, drawn in with gray-golden stone walls, 
or with feather-light, green, wild hedgerows. 
And when, as all this and the blue radiance of 
the summer sky move together in a perfect 
composition, your vision centers slowly on a 
noble ancient maple thrusting its great roots 
into the earth with such power that it strength- 
ens you to see it—it’s not Wagner’s percussion 
bangs and trumpet shrieks you hear, it is per- 
haps one of those persuasive, mild-seeming 
Mozart passages which, as you listen to them, 
sink deeper and deeper into your heart; or 
maybe one of Beethoven's later quartets, 
purified of all but heart-shaking emotion. 

You probably think that a very purple pas- 
sage? It’s nothing to what I could do, to what 
I am moved to, as I lift my eyes to what I see 
all around me, as [ move here and there about 
my daily work. For instance, an incredible 
miracle of color sometimes blooms on the moun- 
tain range on the other side of our valley, on a 
clear midwinter afternoon. For about twenty 
minutes, just as the sun sinks behind the 
mountains back of us to the west, some heav- 
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enly quirk of slanting light rays casts a great 
transparent cloak of glowing color over the 
eastern slopes. » 

When it comes, we stop our work for the 
brief time it lasts, pull the kitchen curtains to 
one side, or stand knee-deep in the snowy 
woods to watch it slowly come to life, and 
then as slowly, as imperceptibly, subside 
through a million shades of stained-glass 
mauve to the cold, ringing blue of the winter 
twilight, with the first star showing. 

And the warm, mellow, deep blue and gold of 
a summer night, as you walk back over the 
short upland grass, after a picnic on Gravel 
Pit Hill. And the flooding electrifying splendor 
of a July morning when you look out from 
your bedroom window to see what the weather 
is. And a zero night when the Northern Lights 
flicker and burn in long rays over the moun- 
tains. 

Every place has weather, landscapes and 
light effects, and many places lots more than 
Vermont. There is the thundering magnifi- 
cence of Niagara, and the epic glory of the 
Grand Canyon, and the slam-bang melodrama 
of the rocks at Bar Harbor where thé sea 
surges up with sullen, terrifying force and - 
breaks into tall geysers of white foam; the 
great forests of the Western Coast, and the il- 
limitable spacious ground swell of the Wyo- 
ming plains, and the jagged snow-tepped peaks 
of the Sierras. 

To such gorgeousness, a Vermont landscape 
with its intricately interlaced lines of moun- 
tain slopes, tilted fields, brooks, roads, with 
its hundreds of transparent colors, every one 
of them gently tempered to a harmony with the 
Gthers by the gentle light—it is like a little 
plain rustic Greek temple, compared to a 
Gothic cathedral. But there, that’s enough 
about Vermont's looks. | must remember the 
austere adage on which we are all brought up: 


Praise lo the face 
Is open disgrace. 


I meant only to suggest that one reason why 
people do come to Vermont may be the serene, 
unobtrusive, harmoniously composed Ver- 


mont landscape. 
LIVE AND LET LIVE 


Another reason may be Vermont standoff- 
ishness. This is a trait of great value to new- 
comers who have a lot of work to do, such as 
painters and writers. Vermonters don’t know 
much about what an artist or a writer does, but 
it seems natural to them that he should work 
very hard at it for long hours, and be tired 
when he gets through. They put on him no 
spoken or unspoken social pressure to more 
liveliness than comes natural to him. 

And they do not pry into his affairs. They 
detest anybody's prying into their own af- 
fairs—this is pa.t of the “tradition” of stub- 


born independence and (Continued on Page 50) 


= 
SUMMER RESIDENTS, many of whom are edu- 
cators, bolster Peacham’s economy. Harvard 
Prof. and Mrs. Crane Brinton, their daughter 
and grandchildren are ready to take over the 
house of William Brock (left) for the season. 
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(Continued from Page 48) not depending on 
others. Shortly after Sinclair Lewis had gone 
to live in a Vermont town, he said that he had 
known all kinds of American communities, 
but never a place where folks were so little 
their 
Vermont. Perhaps this, in addition to the calm 


nosy about neighbor's business as in 
classic beauty of the landscape, is one reason 
why Norman Rockwell, John Atherton, Mead 
Shaeffer, Luigi Lucioni, Dorothy Thompson, 
Robert 


many other such working people are drawn 


Vincent Sheean, Frost and ever so 


to live in Vermont. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Perhaps another reason is that Vermonters 
came away from the Puritanism of older New 
England, intending to enjoy life, as their elders 
did not. They 


They have always danced with abandon and 


have kept on enjoying life. 


zest. Vermont is one of the few places where 
the old square dances never went out of fashion. 
Now one special feature of square dances is 
that everybody dances in them. Many’s the 
time T have sashayed to the left and swung my 
partner in a set where two grandparents were 
dancing with their grandchildren. 

And we 


when outsiders mostly see us. Too much to do 


are sociable. Not in the summer 


then. We take four months off from sociability 
for the exciting crescendo and the peaceable 
decrese endo of farming and gardening and can- 
Nobody 


expects to see anybody else, except in passing, 


ling or summer-boarder operations 


in the summer. “ How have you all been?” we 
ask a neighbor we happen to meet, almost as 
though he or we had been away. 

But come November, every Vermont group 
has a common meeting place, a Grange Hall, 
a plain old community house, church parlors, 
some big room with a kitchen attached which 
your £roup pays ho lew for. \ ou meet and you 
eat, and you talk about everything—family 
affairs, town affairs, state offices, national and 
international relations; you dance, you play 
cards (those who like to), you sew. Even the 
people who come from the outside to live in 
Vermont share in this group life. When they 
want to come they're welcome. They're let 
if they don't feel like it. 
party is everybody's party, there is no obliga- 
Take it or 


leave it is the lighthearted Vermont way of 


alone Since every 


tion to “return the hospitality.” 


managing sociability. But the weightiest, 


deepest: reason for your coming up to. visit 
is that 


they are your traditions loo. You find here 


Vermont and share in our “ traditions” 
with 
all hinds of individual exceptions, of course 
life lived according to the basic ideas of the pre- 
industrial, pre-big-capitalistic-business, revolu- 
tionary young men who wrote the Declaration 
of Tne pende nee and the Bill of Rights. 


(re you wondering why I have said nothing 
so far about Vermont cities? One reason is that 
their downtown business-center Main Streets 
look strikingly like those dotted all over the 
U.S.A., along every touring highway. Another 
reason, more important, is that, except for this 
standardized veneer, generally no deeper than 


a plate-glass show window, the people in them 
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are not very different from Vermonters any- 
where. There aren't enough cities in the state, 
and there aren't enough people in any one of 
them, to establish any noticeable big-town 
folkways in politics, customs, ideals. 

Vermont has just three centers of popula- 
tion with more than ten thousand people. 
These three, lumped together (and actually 
they are miles apart), come to about 65,000 
people. Their total is equal only to one moder- 
ate-sized U.S. human beehive such as Topeka, 
Kansas or Decatur, Illinois. Adding all other 
centers (whatever you want to call them—small 
cities, incorporated villages, towns, hamlets) 
from just below 10,000 down to 2500, we get 
another block of some 64,000 people. This 
means that of our total population, about a 
third live close enough to their neighbors to 
have somebody hear them when they shout 
out of a window. 

Be that as it may, we Vermonters consider 
our “cities” big enough for our purposes. For 
the other two thirds of us, these clusters of 
buildings provide post offices, stores, churches, 
high schools, music teachers, courthouses and 
lawyers’ offices, banks, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, business blocks (a few) which house in- 
surance agents, dentists and doctors, and 
state, county and town officials. 

It is, naturally, in these towns that our Ver- 
mont institutions of learning are located. There 
are quite alot of them, for such a rustic state 
Middlebury, Poultney, Rutland, 

Northfield, Plainfield, Mont- 
pelier, Winooski, a good practical state agri- 
Randolph Center and a 
State Agricultural Department with extension 


colleges at 
Bennington, 
cultural school at 
service at Burlington. There are normal col- 
leges for training our teachers, business col- 
leges, not to speak of a sure-enough university, 
with graduate schools, at Burlington. 

Naturally, given the way the U.S.A. has 
developed, it is in our cities and towns, such as 
they are, that our industrial production is 
mostly centered, For there are factories in Ver- 
mont, many more than you might guess from 
the small number and low population of cities. 
They are widely scattered up and down the 
state, providing jobs which take care of many 
of those who don’t find work on the farms or in 
the professions. 


SMOKE AND LILACS 


Our industrial production is varied, as it is 
in most Northern states, ranging from an out- 
put of woolen and cotton textiles, totaling in 
value, last year, some $42,000,000; to wood- 
working establishments, $16,000,000; to mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing, nearly $10,000,000; 
to lumber, $8,000,000; paper and paper prod- 
ucts, $19,000,000; and knit goods, $16,000,000. 
Of course lots more, too long a list to set down, 
You can see that serving ski and summer 
tourists (although we are very glad of the 
Ver- 


monters have of making a living. Yet, driving 


chance to do it) is not the only way 
through the state in your car, you hardly ever 
see a traditional “factory town” recognizable 
as such. As like as not, elms and lawns and old 
lilac bushes and green shutters characterize 
houses lived in by factory workers. 
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Lifelong acquaintance with the state makes 
me guess that a good number of these indus- 


trial establishments are factories which de- 
mand much more skill, character, intelligence 
than just the ability to stand on an assembly line. 

Springfield, Vermont, is a notable example 
of this kind of manufacturing. The factories 
there, clustered around the river, produce finely 


accurate steel instruments of precision and the 
like. Springfield has a population of five thou- 
sand; it needs accurately skilled workers, and 
continually encourages the high-school boys 
and girls of the region to learn those skills. For 
many miles around, every village, hamlet and 
many a farm sends workers daily to the 
Springfield manufacturing plants. These men 
and women bring back good industrial wages 
to their own communities, where they often 
own their own homes, not infrequently because 
they were born there and inherited the house. 
So little has industrialization disturbed Ver- 
mont personal and communal stability. My 
own town has two factories in it, plastics and 
chairs, to which cars stream every morning, 
bringing workers from thirty miles around. 


THE MELTING POT 


In my list of the life elements of our more-or- 
less cities, [ should mention those Vermonters 
whose families came from overseas more re- 
cently than the original 18th Century settlers. 
We have plenty of “foreign” blood in Vermont, 
most of it in the larger settlements. In Burling- 
ton, our biggest city, you hear French spoken 
familiarly on the streets. They have churches 
where the sermon is in French, and names over 
shops are often Gallic. Why not? It is only 
three hours by train to Montreal. Burlington 
people, Perkinses and Gallipeaux together, 
occasionally go to Montreal for concerts or to 
buy sweaters. 

There are also plenty of Lrish names among 
the city government officials. That goes with- 
out saying in New England. They all work to- 
gether to make Burlington what it is, a city 
of factories, a shopping, banking and business 
center and, because of the rapid growth of the 
University of Vermont, an increasingly gra- 
cious college town. 

Barre’s prosperity has been a slow-motion 
Vermont kind of affair, based on the high- 
grade granite which underlies all that region. 
Vermonters are by tradition woodworkers, not 
stonecutters. Hence Barre was the magnet for 
many non-Vermont-stock families. Scots came 
in by the hundreds. There is an elaborate 
statue in honor of Robert Burns in Barre. Is 
there in any other American city of the size of 
Barre (10,909) a commemora- 


ting not a rich man who gave the money 


monument 


for the local hospital or library, nor yet 
anybody in a military uniform, but a poet? I 
wonder. Nobody but the Barre Scots would 
have achieved it in Vermont. They even have 
bagpipers up there. 

Polish people came to Barre, too, and the 
Italians, natural-born stoneworkers. Poletti, 
the former lieutenant-governor of New York 
State, was born and brought up in Barre. 
He is a Vermont Italian of the kind brought 
to Vermont by granite and marble, just as our 








slate industry has brought choral-singing 
Welsh people. Of them it is said, “ Did you ever 
hear Poultney people sing a hymn? They take 
the roof right off the church.” 

In the business city of Rutland, also, there 
are plenty of Italians and Poles and Finns and 
French. So many of the inhabitants of nearby 
Proctor, the marble town, are from Carrara, 
marble-quarry center of Italy, that the saying 
goes, “ Everybody in Proctor knows Carrara 
gossip, and everybody in Carrara knows what’s 
going on in Proctor and Rutland.” 


My godfather was one kind of Vermonter, 
often seen, one who went elsewhere and made 
a fortune. He was a highly paid big-city cor- 
poration lawyer. But he never could keep away 
from Vermont. He used to say, Vermont is a 
hundred years ago. It ought to be kept as a 
national park where modern Americans could 
come to see how their great-grandfathers 
lived.” 

He died years ago. I often wish he were alive, 
so that I could talk over with him a dimly 
glimmering idea I have that tourists who now 
come to Vermont may not only see people liv- 
ing as their great-grandparents lived but also, 
perhaps, in some respects, as their great- 
grandchildren may live. 

Modern society, everywhere, is undoubtedly 
bowing out the very rich man, as the 19th 
century bowed out the birthright aristocrat. 
Social fibers which had clung around him will 
be bruised for a while. Vermont never de- 
pended on, orcrystallized around, great wealth. 
There will be no empty place here. You can 
see here what ordinary American life is like, 
without rich people. 


HOMESPUN STATE 


What I have been describing is a classless 
society. Nowadays that phrase carries a formi- 
dable political connotation. Not here. Through 
a century and a half Vermont has remained 
classless and also passionately, fanatically anti- 
totalitarian. Perhaps because it never had any 
aristocrats or capitalists to liquidate. - 

Then there is the size of population, Till very 
recently Vermont had been laughed at because 
its population stood still. All my life long, my 
own home town (Arlington, population 1418) 
has stayed very close tc the number shown 
in the census taken shortly after the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Here is an aspect of life 
in which Vermont, with its small, stable, sta- 
tionary and solvent population, unexpectedly 
looks more like the future than the past. The 
sight of it may provide you with some reas- 
surance that Americanism will survive without 
constantly increasing numbers of Americans. 

Our two Senators at Washington, Flanders 
and Aiken, are stepping into the future with 
much greater poise than many others of their 
colleagues. They were both born and brought 
up in families where there was mighty little 
cash, where resourceful energy and ingenuity 
had to take the place of easy profits. Impend- 
ing changes in the structure of American busi- 
ness don’t give them the jitters. Maybe there, 
too, Vermont, which has never depended greatly 
on intensive industrialization, or been forced 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY of Peacham meets for a Sunday-night Bible class. It is the nucleus of most 


teen-age activities for miles around, from community-aid projects to square dances or swimming parties. 


THE TOWN MEETING governs Peacham as it does all towns in Vermont. Mrs. Rena Hunter, being over 21 


and having paid her poll tax and signed the freeman’s oath, casts a ballot on a pending tax question. 
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BELOW ZERO. Although frequently blanketed with heavy snows, Vermont’s rural roads are kept open by 


hard-working road crews. Light traffic makes them ideal playgrounds for children with skis and sleds. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. Mrs. Deles Dermers’ mail usually gets through, snow or no. Her house is 


Vermont “continuous architecture,” which permits winter access to sheds, barns and other outbuildings. 
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into a way of life in which money means life or 
death, may represent the future more accu- 
rately than most business-dominated states. 

The man who represents our country in the 
United Nations is Warren Austin, a man from 


small, old-fashioned Vermont. Having grown up 


on a farm in Vermont, he was well prepared to 
recognize the struggle for world peace as some- 
thing vastly more important than the line 
between the Democratic and the Republican 
parties. He was among the first American sena- 
tors who decisively broke through partisan 
lines to support the broadest and most modern 
ideas of international co-operation. Yet his 
Vermont constituents, overwhelmingly of the 
Republican Party, not only did not protest his 
support of a Democratic President’s policy but 
were vocally and publicly proud of his stand. 

Wouldn’t my godfather, so sure that Ver- 






mont represented the American past, be aston- 
ished to see the profile of tomorrow take on a 
resemblance to Green Mountain features? 


When William Allen White heard somebody 
say that the Vermont Legislature, in the far 
more than a century and a half of its existence, 
had never had any scandals about dishonest 
use of public monies, he pooh-poohingly ex- 
claimed that never in all his life had he heard so 
preposterous a claim made for any American 
political body. By the time he had found the 
statement literally true, he had also found out 
some other things about Vermont which, to his 
acute mind, gave a sourer explanation for the 
phenomenon. “ There are so few nickels in Ver- 
mont,” he said laughingly, “and every one of 
them marked, that everybody in the state 
knows exactly where every one of them is, at 
all times. How could anybody steal one?” 


THE GRANITE QUALITY 


Yes, of course, I get his point. I admit it. 
Much of what we call “ Vermontism” is noth- 
ing but “old-Americanism”™ surviving in an 
out-of-the-main-current) community, which 
lias not been so beaten upon as communities 
elsewhere by the storms of modern life. For 
good and for not so good, it has kept its old 
personality, just because it has not been driven 
to become different by industrial prosperity. 
Maybe this is the reason why, as you drive 
over the state line, somebody in your car is 
apt to murmur, “There seems, somehow, to 
be a difference in the air.” 

You have come to a place not remarkable, 
pretty bare compared to what you are used 
to, but with something of the tension-relaxing 
old-shoe comfort of getting back home. 

Just possibly, too, your subconscious may be 
reviving a little from alarm about the years to 
come. Perhaps, at the same time you think 
you are enjoying a glimpse of the “good old 


past,” something deep within you may be 


speculating that here are hints of a possible 
American future elsewhere than in one of two 
unwelcome alternatives. 


” 


"Weltmacht oder Untergang,” yelled the 
Nazis; world conquest or annihilation —man- 
kind must accept one or the other. A look at 
Vermont suggests that maybe the Nazis were 


mistaken, THE END 
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WINTER ON THE FARM. This is the farmer’s slack season. He tends his stock, replenishes his woodpile, goes to a few 
Grange meetings, repairs his sugaring equipment—and rests. His herd ventures from the warm barn only for water. 
WINTER IN THE VILLAGE. Belmont, one of the highest villages in Vermont, quilts, and community “socials.” Its most arduous chore is snow removal, 
is also one of the quietest. [ts,winter activities include woodcutting, making because the average annual snowfall for this region exceeds 110 inches 
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MY MOVEMENTS, to be candid, were not 
aided by a torrent of salted nuts and 
fruit which chose this moment to cas- 
cade from a bon-voyage basket overhead. 











THIS LEVIATHAN would be our home until it left us on alien shores, targets for malaria, Singapore foot, sprue and Delhi boils. 


SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


Low Bridge—Everyhody Down 


Second of a series by S.J. PERELMAN, 
with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


THE ENGINEER of our train, a crack flier on 


the New York-Chicago run, leaned out of 


the window of his cab, cast a practiced eye 
at the moonlit, rolling Midwestern farmland 
speeding past and, withdrawing his head, he 
proceeded to address the conductor ina brogue 
that was an almost equal blend of John Jamie- 
son and County Clare. 
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Faix, and ‘tis the exthraordinary request 


yiz is afther makin’,” he observed, wiping his 
honest Hibernian countenance with a capacious 
red bandanna and abandoning his accent to 
make his dialogue less nerve-racking to the 
reader. 

“Am I to understand that you wish 
me to slow down ahruptly so as to jolt the 
everlasting daylights out of the occupant 
of the upper berth in Room A, Car 138, a 
sorely-tried paterfamilias tropic-bound as 
the result of a woman’s relentless nagging, 
an aching desire to escape from the treadmill, 
and a callow romanticism pardonable in a 
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stripling but preposterous in a short-winded 
neurotic of forty-five?” 

“ Precisely,” the conductor nodded, consult- 
ing his turnip. “If my calculations are correct 
he has just finished his eleventh cigarette since 
retiring, verified his bank balance for the hun- 
dredth time and is lapsing into a tortured doze. 
Give him the business.”’ The engineer nodded. 

Three seconds later, the person they were 
and now I make bold to drop the 
domino: it was indeed myself 


discussing 
was catapulted 
violently upward in his bed. As my head car- 
omed off the bed lamp (Continued on Page 126) 
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THE FIRST SWINE known to have 


THE TASTY 


PIG 


reached America were brought to Florida in 1539 by De Soto, long before the settling of Jamestown. 


From it come hams of simple or exotic variety, chops, roasts and 2000 delicacies — smoked, dried or spiced 


by MORRIS MARKEY 


AN AMIABLE CONTROVERSY has long engaged 
the more fastidious epicures, to wit: Is the 
left ham of the hog more tender, more juicy, 
more gracious to the palate than the right 
ham’? Champions of the left ham have a spe- 
cific argument which they advance: The pig, 
taking its rest, almost invariably lies upon the 
right side. Thus most of the weight of the 
animal is upon that ham, making the muscles 
stronger, more fibrous, and therefore tougher. 
Defenders of the right ham hold stubbornly 


that both hams are such wondrous victuals 


<— 

BAKED HAM. This fourteen-pounder is hand- 
somely garnished with whole cloves and can- 
died cherries. The pewter mugs are filled with 


mulled cider and spiced with cinnamon quills. 


that it is mere preciosity to make a distinction, 
There is considerable doubt that a conclusive 
decision in the matter will ever be reached, 

It is no great cause for wonder that so large 
a body of lore and anecdote, joke and jingle, 
should be built about thesimple pig. Everybody, 
even the humblest peasant, could always con- 
trive to keep a pig, for the plain reason that it 
could subsist upon anything that it could 
swallow —roots and acorns, ground nuts and 
weeds, and seraps from the family table. 

Yet, despite the obvious fact that the most 
dim-witted yokel can manage to raise a pig or 


two for the winter's meat, raising a hundred 


ILLUSTRATION BY LESLIE SAALBURG 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FOSTER ENSMINGER 
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for market is a ticklish and somewhat chancy 
undertaking. It requires a far greater variety 
of knowledge, more skill and more hard work 
than raising a hundred steers for market. You 
would know why, if you wandered around for a 
while in that region of sweeping prairies and 
low rolling hills, of black earth and blinding 
sun, which is called the Corn-Hog Belt of the 
Middle West. That country is the ham factory 
of America the bacon factory and the lard 
factory, the sausage factory and the pork-chop 
factory. It produces the hogs, millions of hogs, 
that labor with industrious greed to turn the 
fields of tall corn into meat. And it has devised 
ways of handling that meat in the great pack- 
ing houses so that we get hams when we want 
them, and fresh pork when we waut it. 





A SOW farrows once as a rule, twice at the limit, before she is off to 


market. This sow, a Hampshire junior yearling, suckles a litter of nine. 


I/ 


IDEAL HOGS ar crossbreeds like these eager feeders. Part Poland China and 
part Duroc-Jersey, they weigh 200 lbs., go to market at 225, in 3 or 4 weeks. 


The life of a commercially raised pig, from birth to packing plant, is about seven months. During 


My friend, John Coverdale, a pork packer 
who lives in Waterloo, lowa, and knows as 
much about pigs as any other man, asked me 
get into his car. “Ul 


show you,” he said, “ what I would call a typi- 


one bright afternoon to 


cal hog farm. They all run to type. The whole 
operation is so standardized that everybody 
raises hogs just about the same way.” 

We drove a few miles out of Waterloo and 
pulled up at the entrance of a farm that looked 
like all the rest. To the eye it was a cornfield 
acres and acres of yellowing corn—with a few 
open fields of grass, a house and a big barn ands 
concrete and white- 


five low buildings of 


painted» wood. There were a dozen rambling 
pt Tis, and a shallow com rete pool full ol oil. 
The pens had pigs in them, and out in the open 
fields there were pigs, pigs of all shapes and 
sizes and colors. 

It’s a 
a hundred 


Phere it is,” John Coverdale said. “ 
quarter section, like most of them 
and sixty acres. The owner is a successful 
breeder. He has nearly a hundred acres of corn, 
and that corn is the foundation of his business. 
Ifa man can't pull in a good crop of grain, he 
can't even begin to think about raising hogs. 
Ile has got to know all about cross-pollination 
and cultivation. And new methods come up so 
fast that he has to keep in constant touch with 
the experts at the State Agricultural College 
or he ll be left behind. 

On a farm like this you generally find 
about twenty brood sows, and the farmer 
usually breeds them once a year. Some breed 
but most of the men don’t like to 


buck weatherconditions. Maybe thisman does.” 


them twice, 


It turned out that he did, indeed. He was a 
tall, blond young fellow, and despite his rather 
stolid face he liked to talk. In fact, he dropped 
everything to show us around, and he talked 
constantly while he was doing it. He had six- 
teen sows, not twenty. 

"I get two farrowings a year, and sixteen 
sows is all | can handle with only one man to 
help me. I guess you know a sow carries her 
pigs a little less than four months before she 
farrows. I'm averaging now a little better than 
six pigs to the litter, and that means I get 
about two hundred pigs a year.” 


THE TEMPERAMENTAL PORKER 


Despite their appearance of total imperturb- 
ability, hogs are nervous, temperamental 
beasts and demand a great deal of human at- 
tention. Unlike a cow, which calves on the 
open range and brings her offspring up without 
the help of man, a sow has to be brought in- 
doors to a special pen for farrowing. And, under 
the pressures of modern hog produc tion, it is a 
rare sow which can provide milk for her young 
that is a proper balance of proteins, fats, miner- 
als and vitamins. 

The suckling pig must have its diet aug- 
mented, and the best way to do it is to paint 
the sow’s teats with a palatable vitamin com- 
pound every day until the pig is weaned. 

Pigs cannot thrive unless they have dirt to 
eat—not mud or filth, but simple earth. It is 
an essential in their diet because of the minerals 
in it, and so barrows full of it are brought into 
the sheds where the little pigs are nursing. The 
shallow pool of oil is in lieu of the outmoded 
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hog wallow. All the pigs bathe in it regularly; 
it kills vermin and makes their coats supple. 

The blond farmer said, “I guess you see now 
why we can’t raise pigs in big herds like cattle. 
We have to do too much for them all the time. 
And then, of course, we've got hog cholera to 
think about. Human beings can’t catch it, but 
it kills pigs fast, and if it gets away from you 
it will kill all the pigs you’ve got.” 

Every newborn pig is inoculated against 
cholera. Otherwise, since the disease is endemic 
in all the hog country, he would almost cer- 
tainly die of it. And even the inoculation does 
not always work. “A couple of months ago,” 
the farmer said, “I had forty pigs, all farrowed 
about the same time. I inoculated them and 
turned them out in the field to root around, and 
the next day the druggist called me up and 
said he was sorry but the serum he had sold me 
was no good. He was sending a new batch. But 
before I could get out there and attend to it, I 
had forty dead pigs to bury.” 

The whole purpose of a pig’s brief life is to 
eat corn, it takes about thirteen bushels of 
corn (fifty-five pounds is reckoned as a bushel) 
to put a hundred pounds of weight on a pig. 

The preferred weight at the markets, the 
packing plants, is about 225 pounds. And so, 
to give us this much of meat and lard, a pig 
must eat about 1600 pounds of corn. There 
have been economists and dietitians who com- 
plain that this is an absurdly extravagant way 
for human beings to get nourishment from 
grain. To the dietitians, it may be remarked 
that pork meat contains proteins in an ideal 
balance—which corn does not. To the econo- 





BACON. A male attendant feeds 1000 pounds of bacon into this slicing machine 
each hour. Women remove it, weigh it, package it in pound and half-pound lots, 


DRYING ROOM. Some sausages must hang for 9 weeks, others up to 26. 
These are Italian types—Genoa salami, Dolomite salami and Frisse. 


that time its purpose is to eat around 1600 pounds of corn and convert it into meat and lard. 


mists there is one simple answer: Put down on 
a table a corn pone and a roast loin of pork— 
a loin with the sweet steam rising and the 
white meat falling away at the mere touch of 
the carving knife—and ask them to take their 
pick. 

It is actually a pig, and not a hog, that goes 
to market. For he accomplishes his destiny of 
turning corn into meat at a very early age. The 
pork we eat, the hams and the bacon and the 
chops, comes from pigs that are, on the average, 
six months old. 

If any of the usual breeds were allowed 
to reach full maturity, the boar would weigh 
about 1000 pounds. It is not necessary to 
point out the wastefulness of 
animal to such size. Each of 
its hams would weigh about 100 pounds, and 


ruinous 
feeding an 


not even Gog, not even Magog (who were 
giants in the earth in the old days) could man- 
age that sort of dish. A sow at full maturity 
would weigh about 700 pounds and require 
corn in proportion. So it is that sows farrow 
once as a rule, twice at the limit, before they 
too are sent off to market. 

In the husbandry of swine there is no such 
insistence upon purity of breed as there is in 
cattle raising. The cattleman with his Here- 
fords or Shorthorns or Aberdeen Angus must 
be very careful to keep his strains pure, or the 
animals of his herd will lose their quality. That 
is not the case with pigs. Indeed, the great 
majority of the animals on the hog farms are 
hybrids, crossbreds. 

Unlike cattle upon another count, the pigs of 
America are not merely improvements upon 


strains of stock imported from Europe. They 
are, in the most actual sense, American de- 
velopments. The Poland China, for example 
(the most numerous and important strain of 
swine we have), was originated and brought to 
perfection in Ohio. It was the result of cross- 
breeding and inbreeding for many generations 
of many types of pigs: the Bedford and the 
Woburn, the Russian and the Irish Grazier, 
smoothed off with blood from the Berkshire. 
The Duroc-Jersey was developed in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. Our Chester Whites and 
Hampshires are native Americans. The Tam- 
worth was evolved by the Canadians, who 
were intent upon producing a long-sided pig 
that would provide quantities of lean bacon— 
the preference in the English market. 


THE AMERICAN CORN BURNER 


Instead of fancy bloodlines, the hog farmer 
wants a good, quick feeder, an eager corn 
burner, and he makes up his own hybrids as he 
goes along. He buys new boars at frequent in- 
tervals and he is quite likely to vary the breed 
from time to time. All he wants is 225 pounds 
of pig at the end of six months, with the lard on 
that pig in the ideal proportion: one fifth of the 
total weight. 

There flows through the American pig, 1949, 
no blood at all of the first swine this continent 
saw. There is a legend that Christopher Colum- 
bus brought a few pigs from Spain on his sec- 
ond voyage, but no record supports the tale. It 
is an established fact, however, that Ferdinand 
De Soto landed thirteen hogs in Florida in 
1539, long before the first English settlements 
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at Jamestown and Plymouth. The romanti- 
cally inclined associate the razorback hogs of 
Virginia with these early immigrants, but there 
is little to justify the notion. 

There are now in the land about 57,000,000 
head of hogs—roughly two fifths of them in the 
three states of Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. This 
is a sharp decline from the all-time high of 
1944, when the national pig herd totaled 
84,000,000. Of course that was an abnormal 
supply, created by the demands of 12,000,000 
men in uniform, but the present herd is not 
nearly big enough. It does not meet the needs 
of the country, and therefore pork prices are 
high. 

The term “meat packer” had its origins in 
simple realism. The first meat packers were 
farmers, preparing their own larders against 
the unproductive winter months. In Pilgrim 
days, they used to put away venison and bear 
meat, and ultimately hog meat, in salt. They 
packed it in barrels and boxes. 

The first commercial meat packer—the first 
man to pack meat to sell it, rather than eat it 
himself—was Capt. John Pynchon of Spring- 
field, Mass. He flourished in 1662, and his 
packing process was confined to the simple 
pouring on of salt. Even this crude method of 
preserving meat for shipment was enough, 
however, to cause the Midwest, nearly two 
centuries later, to become a meat-producing 
area, 

Cincinnati was the first big pork-packing 
town. Indeed, as far back as 1840, the natives 
called it “ Porkopolis,” and it was not until 
later that Chicago (Continued on Page 135) 
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LUIGI'S HOUSE stands at the end of a narrow street in Anacapri. Every 
night his family sits down to spaghetti Milanese—eight pounds of it. 


ISLE OF CAPRI 
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PENSION WEBER, at Marina Piccola, overlooks a beach and rows of little 


bathhouses. The beach is covered with pebbles that hurt your feet. 


Most all the world’s great have been there, yet the tiny, ancient island remains unchanged 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS, with illustrations by THE AUTHOR 


HERE IS A simple recipe for understanding the 
conformation of the island of Capri: Place on 
the table before you, to the left, an ordinary 
coffee cup turned upside down; to its right 
place an oversized coffee cup, also inverted, 
and preferably with a chipped lip, toward you. 
Put a matchbox between the two cups, move 
the three objects close together and drape a 
and that 
is roughly Capri. You're looking at it now as 
you approach it from the north—from Naples. 
The small cup is Mt. Tiberio (1096 feet), the 
large cup is Mt. Solaro (1920 feet), and in the 
valley between, atop the matchbox, is the town 
of Capri. Rest a match end up on the table, 
leaning against the box, and now you have the 
funicular that takes you down to the Marina 
Grande, the large port; at approximately the 
same spot on the other side of the island is the 
Marina Piccola, the small port without benefit 
of funicular. On that side you can drape two 
limp strands of spaghetti to simulate the roads 


pale green handkerchief over the lot 


+— 

LUIG! BALSAMO is a 200-pound coachman. 
Going up Capri’s steep hills, he walks. And if 
it rains, he holds a large umbrella over his 
horse and lets the old fellow eat in peace. 


that lead from Capri down to the water. Loop 
one piece in generous serpentine turns — that’s 
the one traveled by buses. Arrange the other in 
tight zigzags; it is the Via Krupp, a gift of the 
late munitions manufacturer. If you can ex- 
pend two more pieces of spaghetti —a long one 
from Capri up to Anacapri, on the big cup, and 
another down to the Marina Grande, you will 
have just about all the roads. A path leads to 
the top of the small cup, where the ruins of the 
magnificent Villa Jove are located. Like the 
houses of the great in Pompeii, it was most re- 
strained and simple. By comparison, for ex- 
ample, with Versailles, or with Mr. Hearst's 
palatial San Simeon in California, it was merely 
a week-end bungalow. The fine pagan mood of 
this great ruin is marred by a badly sculptured 
modern Madonna, planted in the middle of it, 
so that you seldom escape the clash of mediocre 
ecclesiastic art with the purity of the classic. 
Such clashes offend you again and again 
in Italy, and this is difficult to explain. For, 
with all the great models in front of them, 
and the blood of the best painters and sculp- 
tors in their veins, the Italians recently have 
produced very little in the way of good art. 
There is the Blue Grotto, represented by the 
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chipped place on the big cup; it, also, is deco- 
rated with an abominably executed Madonna 
that occupies a niche over the entrance. The 
roof of this tunnel is so low that you enter it 
sitting on the bottom of a small rowboat; even 
so, you have to duck while the boatman takes 
you in by pulling on a chain. The Blue Grotto 
is all that you have heard of it. The renditions 
of it that one finds on cheap souvenir paintings 
all over Capri come closest to the truth, and 
particularly accurate is the light effect on the 
top and the sidewalls. The local artists treat it 
as if they were showing a cavern with luminous, 
bluish worms crawling up the walls and across 
the vaulted ceiling. 

On top of the smaller of the two coffee cups, 
on a rocky promontory that rises above Capri, 
is a villa with a sweeping view of the Mediter- 
ranean on both sides of the island. [It is owned 
by Prince Gaetano Parente, who has the long 
legs to negotiate several times a day the two- 
hundred-odd stone steps by which the villa is 
reached. He is never without a small dog, a 
breed peculiar to the island and, like its popu- 
lation, of the most varied nomenclature. 

“Without inflicting on you the tyranny of 
dates and too many names,” said Gaetano 
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THE GARDENER of Gracie Fields lives in this house near the Marina 


Piccola. His artichokes (left), allowed to ripen, become exotic flowers. 


Parente, “I will give you the briefest 
kind of history of Capri.” We were 
walking down the Via Krupp. That is, 
he was walking—I ran. 

“Almost everyone who has written a 
book here has taken something from a 
volume called Ricerche Storiche sull’- 
Isola di Capri, by Rosario Mangoni. 
I recommend it to you, and also one 
called The Book of Capri, by Harold E. 
Trower, onetime British consul here. 
One cannot write about Italy without 
quoting from one book or another, or 
from inscriptions on ancient metals, 
stones, wood, canvases or tapestries 
that are in evidence everywhere. 

“The story goes something like this: 
The Emperor Augustus saw Capri’s 
possibilities, and it was he, not Tiber- 
ius, who built it up. Tiberius came 
later and improved it, making of it for 
a while a rest place and camp for sol- 
diers of the Roman Empire. His name 
is more in evidence here today than 
that of Augustus. 

“After Tiberius, Capri for a few hun- 
dred years was left to solitude. I'll spare 
you history here and we will move up to 
when it was rediscovered as a pleasure 
place, by Germans, of all people, 
who at the time headed a spiritual back- 
to-nature movement. They came here, 
shouted ‘Wunderbar, and walked 
about naked carrying their children on 
both shoulders. They lived on fruits 
and vegetables, picked wildflowers and 
named butterflies that until then had 


never been properly catalogued. 
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“After these blond nudists, the Eng- 
the Oxford boys, the 


Shelley and Keats group, and they were 


lish arrived 


very impressed by the fine physiques of 
the native fishermen. Those romantic 
boys did a lot for Capri, constantly 
singing its praises. They never tired of 
adoring this happy, brown people and, 
strangely enough, the propaganda 
brought on a great horde of British 
spinsters. There was no harbor then, 
and the good ladies were carried ashore 
in the strong arms of the picturesque na- 
tives. Then came other English breeds, 
noblemen, industrialists and archeol- 
ogists who bought the best statuary 
and shipped it to the British Museum. 

“Now Capri was really famous. 
The kings came and the Russian 
grand dukes; the Kaiser visited on his 
the old rich, 


the noureaur riches, and tycoons like 


yacht. All the world came 


Krupp and Axel Wenner-Gren; also 
Stalin, and even Trotsky. Now an 
American woman, Mrs. Harrison Wil- 
liams, is the Queen of the Isle. Of Ital- 
ians, we have relatively few. 

“Of all the things that have gone on 
here you find the remnants not only in 
the earth but also in the faces about 
you. Giovanni is a fisherman at the 
Marina Grande—his face is out of the 
senate chambers of Rome in the time 
of Augustus. Put a toga on the fat 
chauffeur that drives the Anacapri bus, 
and you have Nero. Look ct the man 
coming out of the Restaurant Hidigei- 


gei every day after lunch; he wears 





his beard like Franz Josef of Hapsburg 
and looks like him. It’s all preserved 
here as in an album, including some 
of the English who still adore the na- 
tive fishermen. The English spinsters 
now are fewer on account of travel re- 
strictions, but then we have the Amer- 
icans who outdo everyone else in letting 
their hair down and admiring every- 
thing, especially a few women hair-let- 
downers who admire the fishermen 
even more violently than do the 


” 


English boys... . 


With that much history we had ar- 
rived at a restaurant where, in a neat 
little kitchen, a simple and very reason- 
able meal was prepared. The curious 
regulations of the island forbid the sale 
of wine here, and in consequence it’s the 
one place where one can’t have spa- 
ghetti. To serve wine one must serve 
spaghetti, and this, constituting a 
proper Italian restaurant, demands a 
restaurant license. The woman who 
runs the little inn has never been able to 
afford the license, and so the place is 
called a tearoom. This small establish- 
ment, named the Pension Weber, is at 
Marina Piccola and overlooks a beach 
and rows of little bathhouses. The son 
of the proprietress waited on table, but 
he was not too gay, having been called 
up from the beach to help out. 

\ sunburned man with the small gold 
medal of the Madonna hanging from 
his neck was telling a woman who sat at 
his table that he had come to ¢ apri to 
look around for a villa. 

Gaetano Parente said to me, “ Here 
is the most important thing to know 
about Capri: Never say to anybody 
that you want to buy a villa. I will tell 
you all about villas. There are three 
main real-estate agents here. One is an 
old duke who is a communist; another 


is an old Russian princess who was, 
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some sixty-five years ago, very beauti- 
ful—one can see that even now, but one 
cannot understand a single word she 
says. Then there is a German baroness, 
also a beauty of long ago. This last one, 
being German, is of course methodical 
and knows what she wants and she oc- 
casionally sells a villa—the others only 
go through the motions. 

“Everybody else, from the priest of 
the biggest church in Capri to the last 
fishermanonthe Punta Tragaraandalso 
the gatekeeper of the ruins of the Villa 
Jove, is a real-estate agent. Each is a 
poet, and mostly they sell places that 
exist only in their imaginations. Of 
course, most people who ask about 
villas don’t want to buy them anyway, 
so it’s just a Capri pastime. 


DOWN-PAYMENT INFLATION 


“Let us assume you really decide to 
buy something—almost everything is 
for sale. You find the villa you like, 
knock on the door and ask the owner 
what he wants for it. The owner says, 
“IT want ten million lire.” Not being an 
Italian, you say ‘Good,’ and you go to 
the bank and come back with the 
money. Now he says, ‘Ah, my wife (or 
my cousin, or my father) who owns half 
of this house, will not sell for this price.’ 
“Good,” you say—'How much then?’ 
“Twelve million,’ he says. You bring the 
additional two million. Now he remem- 
bers that a grandchild, of whom he is the 
guardian, has an interest, and he can- 
not cheat the little one—he did not 
think about this before. ‘Let’s make it 
fifteen million and not talk any more,’ 
he says. 

“Now you go and bring the rest of 
the money and you think that finally 
the villa, at fifteen million lire, is yours. 

“But there are other things—a rela- 
tive who is a lawyer appears, and he 


(Continued on Page 142) 





THE AUTHOR installs a water-level indicator atop Villa Jovina, which 


he rented for about $100 a month, with four insatiable cats thrown in. 





Others may boast 


larger cars, 


costlier homes Jed but 


nobody 
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THE “NEW" HUNGARY wears a hard Red veneer Atop St. Gellert Hill, over- 
looking the city, stands a Victory memorial, honoring Russian soldiers 


who died in the two months’ street battle for control of Budapest. 


THE POST OFFICE BAND celebrates the Army's anniversary, appropriately, 
before the monument to Lajos Kossuth, whose fiery liberalism touched 


off the 1848 Revolution against the Hapsburgs. caused the army’s founding. 








MILITARY DELEGATES watch parade celebrating Hungarian Army's 100th An- 
niversary. Background is huge red flag with portraits of government lead- 


ers: Matyas Rakosi, General Secretary of the Communist Party, is on top 


THE MAIN RAILWAY BRIDGE over the Danube at Budapest is opened, and 


workers who helped in its rebuilding walk across behind the first train. Banner 


on bridge reads: “Long Live the Soviet Union. Strongest Guardian of Peace.” 








BUDAPEST IS REBUILDING slowly, and mostly by hand. On top of the old Ritz Hotel tiny figures attack the walls with picks 


ONVERSATION IN BUDAPEST 


The Hungarian capital, which always considered itself more western than eastern, and 
more sophisticated than Paris, finds itself part of a People’s Democracy, eastern style. 


by ROBERT CAPA, 
with photographs by the author 


THE BRIDGE named after Saint Elizabeth was 
the prettiest suspension bridge in Europe. It 
connected the high-brow Buda with the gay 
and booming Pest. On the Buda side it rested 
just below where the dictator, Admiral Horthy, 
held court, 

On the Pest side stood the Café Moderne, 
where the tailors of Budapest held their 
daily meetings, which began with complaints 
about business and ended with  pinochle. 
Under the pillars of the bridge on the Pest side, 
the steps receding from the not-too-blue Dan- 
ube were the favored meeting place of lovers 
and long-haired, would-be revolutionaries. 
The year was 1931. Ferenc Molnar was 


ST. GELLERT HOTEL is still half ruined, but 


its pool, with artificial waves and all, is open. 


sitting on the terrace of the Café New Yorker. 
On the dance floor of the Night Club Arizona a 
baby elephant did tricks. In the big square 
police headquarters Horthy’s chief of police, 
Peter Heim, whistled Beethoven's Fifth while 
beating up long-haired young men. My father 
was one of the pinochle-playing tailors, and I 
was a young man of seventeen with very long 
hair. 

After a few visits under the bridge T was in- 
vited to listen to a whistled rendition of Bee- 
thoven and I left Budapest. 

Now, seventeen years later, Ferenc Molnar 
was sitting in the Plaza Hotel in New York, 
Admiral Horthy was in a small rooming house 
in Austria, the bridge named after Saint 
Elizabeth was under the Danube and, with 
much shorter hair, | was on my way back to 
listen to the new music, 
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BATTLE OF FLOWERS: the French Riviera is famous 
for its wondrous carnivals where all the world comes 
for the time of its life. Hotels are heated, food good. 


Winter in FRANCE 


Revel in the Riviera Sunshine ...or Enjoy the Variety of 
Winter Sports, from Alps to Pyrenees. Paris is Always Gay 


SNOW’'S FUN! There's depend- 
able now until late spring. 


And good sport,companionship, 


This winter take your holiday in France. For there’s the widest range of in- 
teresting things to do. Want to es ape the snow? Go south to the Riviera — 
to Cannes, or Nice or St. Tropez — balmy and lovely with plenty always go- 
ing on. Winter sports? From Chamonix and Val d'lsere in the Alps, to the high 
Pyrenees, you'll find modern equipment, good hotels, fine sport and dependable 
snow. Go as you wish—however you travel you'll find prices are reasonable by 


comparison, And going or coming, visit Paris, every American’s second home. 





CARNIVAL AT NICE with spectacular 


pageants, galas, balls... it’s fun all the 
time. The Riviera is paradise on earth, 


WINTER ALPS for good slopes, for brac- 


ing air, invigorating sun. By night there’s 


gayety, music, dancing. Hotels are good. 
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LA NAPOULE, a lovely spot near Cannes where you forget winter's rigors under the. 
warm Mediterranea in. There's golf, tennis—all sports. Casinos and dancing, too. 
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My plane to the “new world” had a 
red star painted over the Hungarian 
colors on its tail, but in every other re- 
spect it was just an American lend- 
lease Dakota. 

When we arrived at the Budapest 
airfield I was received with a small 
pink carpet and a considerably sof- 
tened “ Tron Curtain.” The formalities 
took two minutes, and a car from the 
Press Office was waiting. 

We drove into town through the out- 
skirts of Buda. This was the major 
battlefield during the two-month siege 
in the winter of 1944-45, and there were 
extensive ruins and many new build- 
ings. 

I asked the driver, Uncle 


about the passing sites and, without 


Rozsa, 


looking, his answer was always, It was 
recently rebuilt.”” When I insisted that 
we were passing ruins, too, he said, 
“All right! Those are going to be re- 
built next year.”” He was an old mem- 
ber of the Party, very proud of the ac- 
complishments of the new regime, and 
madly 
Buick. 

He drove me to the Hotel Bristol, 
only survivor of the famous row of 
hotels on the Danube. The head clerk 


examined my passport very carefully. 


in love with his shiny new 


Then he gave me the works. Had I ever 
been to Hollywood? Did I know any 
influential people there? How much did 
I have to do with the movies? He re- 
minded me of the man at Ellis Island, 
on my first arrival in America, who 
asked me if I had ever been to Moscow, 
or had been employed by Russian oil 
companies. Only this time [ had to 
answer yes” to all the questions. I was 
feeling very uncomfortable. Finally he 
told me to follow him to his office. He 
opened a safe and took out a large, 
sealed envelope. 

“These are my plays,” he then pro- 
ceeded to inform me. “Please read 
them. They would be good for Holly- 
wood. No polities, only love.” 

He gave me a twenty-five per cent 
reduction on the price of my room, an 


introduction to the headwaiter of a 


ACOUNTESS is barmaid at the Anna 


Bar, one of few surviving nightclubs. 
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restaurant and the address of a night 
club where the last remains of bour- 
geois decadence were congregaling. 

The food was better than in Paris, 
and the Anna Bar seemed to be the 
right place for the native’s return. The 
place was lush and small, the local 
Hildegarde up to all standards, and the 
barmaid above any. She said, “I am 
the Countess Esterhazy, you do not 
have to buy me drinks, but I am very 
thirsty.” 

We had a few when an extremely 
pretty young woman left her own 
party, came over to the bar and said, 
“Mr. Truman, there is no future in sit- 
ting alone at the bar. Come and join 


us. 


TALE OF A COUNTESS 


said, ““That’s the 


Countess Fehervary, and safe you are 


Sari Esterhazy 


not.” 

I moved over. The party lasted till 
two in the morning. At two sharp, a 
policeman appeared and told Sari Es- 
terhazy, “I hiss your hands, comrade 


countess. It is closing time. Empty the 


joint in five minutes, or else... . 


I was feeling sentimental, and in- 
vited the Countess Fehervary to sit 
with me under the broken-down pillars 
of the bridge named after Saint Eliza- 
beth. 

Her first name was Anna, and she 
was twenty-five years old. She had no 
violent politics and she told me that the 
only thing she had against the com- 
munists was that they were rather dull, 
and they spoiled her business. T asked 
her what her business was. She said, 
“Now, don't be stupid, Truman. My 
name is Fehervary and [ was born 
with a lot of land on my hands. Also, 
we had a lot of beautiful horses. So I 
became the best horsewoman in Hun- 
gary. Then came the war. The Germans 
came and took the horses. Then the 
Russians came and took the land.” 

I said politely, “Too bad.” 

But, said she, that was only the be- 
ginning. After the war came inflation, 
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VACZI STREET salon displays chic 


Hungarian fashions few can afford. 
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See why it’s superior to all other automatic drives: 
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New simplicity: No clutch pedal. Nothing 
new to learn. Just set the lever at ‘“H"’, step 
on the gas, and steer! 


New quietness: No ‘“‘clunking’’— because 
there’s no gear-shifting. No annoying “rac- 
ing engine” sensation. 


More positive: No sluggishness on steep 
grades. No over-heating of the drive 
mechanism during long climbs. 


New smoothness: No jerking — because 
there’s no gear-shifting anywhere, either by 
the driver or by the transmission. 


J = =n 
New safety: No chance of involuntary, un- 
pleasant ‘‘down-shifts’’ on slippery pavement. 


Positive engine braking, when wanted. 


More flexible: Easy change from Forward 
to Reverse — instantly —without clashing. 
Yes — you can rock the car in snow! 


New economy: No gas-wasting slippage 
at cruising speeds. No complicated main- 
tenance or adjustment problems. 


More responsive: No lag, no waiting for 
gears to shift. For instant bursts of safety- 
sprint acceleration—just ‘tramp down!” 


More durable: New simplicity of desivn 
and construction means lastingly trouble-free 
operation, and minimum service needs. 


Don’t miss a demonstration of Packard’s amazing Ul/tramatic Drive 


. . . offered now, at extra cost, on certain models. See your nearby Packard dealer! 


For free descriptive booklet, see your dealer— 
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or write direct to Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit : 
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and anybody with brains can make a 7 

lot of money during inflation. So she Alligator for you 

did. But what did the communists do? 

They stopped inflation cold, and at your price 

spoiled her business again. in your style 
I figured this was not the end, and / 

asked, “What happened after that?” for your needs 
The English and American military 

missions were in Budapest, so she 


opened a bar. They were nice boys 


/ 
with a great ability to drink and a g 
great desire to have a countess of their | é g 
own. So they drank each night till 
closing time and, having made no head- 
way, returned hopefully the next. But = 
then the communists signed a peace 
treaty, and the Anglo-Saxons got out, 
and her business was spoiled again. 
After this, Anna became secretary to 
an English businessman. She had to 
type from nine to six, and English 
businessmen, said Anna, are dreary and 
stingy. But it was a living. And then 
what did the communists do? They 
nationalized the Englishman’s factory 


and spoiled her very last business. 





THE COUNTESS WAITS 


Anna then decided that in a people's 
| democracy there was no future for an 
|} English-speaking countess and decided 

to flee the country and cross the border 


on foot. She dressed in her old riding 
Enjoy it in Crosb y Square Shoes of outfit, ready to face the world or get 


caught. She got caught. The gendarmes 


Martin’s Imported Scotch Grain took her before a young commissaire 


who said, “You stupid woman! No- 
One of the world’s luxury leathers is this gleaming grain by body needs you here. Why didn’t you 
Martin of Glasgow. And ‘Crosby Square presents its rich beauty and ask for a passport?” 
ruggedness with styling nd shoemaking to match. . . 





Anna sat in jail 


two weeks, and then waited in the 
Here, for healthful comfort, Crosby Square employs its special Anna Bar for her passport. She was paps 
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hotels around the Bristol and bricks 
were flying inevery direction. The door- 
man offered to accompany me with his 
umbrella. | declined, and ran for it. 

On the jagged top of the old Ritz 
Hotel tiny figures with picks were at- No matter what you want in 


. . rainwear—Alligator has the answer! 
tacking the burned-out brick walls. B 


The silhouettes of the working men 
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bos Angeles. 


posed for pictures and then crawled 
over tomy safe spot for a little conver- 
sation. They still wore soldiers’ trou- 
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“SELF-CRITICISM.” Students at Kossuth College of Dramatic Arts discuss 


their own and others’ personal and political faults with no holds barred. 


disturb them at all. They make over 
200 forints a week, around eighteen 
United States dollars, and pay one for- 
int for their lunch in the canteen. The 
ambitious ones are studying in the eve- 
ning with the hope of becoming fore- 
men or even construction engineers. 
The lower a person works on the ruins, 
the lower is his pay. The girls on the 
street level who collect the old bricks 
‘or use in new buildings make about 
130 forints; still this is better pay than 
such workers got in Hungary before the 
new regime. Though the being-a-coun- 
tess business looked rather dark in the 
new Hungary, the brichlaying busi- 


ness was definitely improving. 
GHOSTS ON A STREET 


From the Bristol to Vaezi Street is 
only 200 yards. Vaczi Street used to be 
the most elegant shopping street in 
Europe. There were luxury shops and 
bars side by side. Fashionable women 
and their fashionable men strolled be- 
fore the shop windows. At first glance 
Vaczi Street has not changed at all. The 
shops are still there, the windows are 
full of luxury items. But a pair of hand- 
made shoes by the famous Hungarian 
bootmakers is priced at about 200 for- 
ints, shirts of English poplin are 130 
forints. The top salary in Hungary 
today is something over 2600 forints 
a month, so few can afford those prices 
and the shops are nearly empty. 

In the bookshop windows you may 
still find a number of translations from 
the West. Upton Sinclair stands beside 
Albert 
forbidden 


existentialist Camus, but the 


formerly literature from 
Marx to Stalin dominates the display. 
The movies are mainly Russian pic- 
tures. The only intruder is Chaplin's 
Verdous. The theaters are 
B. Shaw 


worthy are the popular writers 


Vionsieur 
playing safe—G. and Cals- 

Even the famous Hungarian coffee- 
house system has been revolutionized 


( offee houses are now called eS Pressos. 


Formerly it took three waiters to serve 


a cup of coffee; one bringing the water, 


bringing the coffee, and the 


third presenting the check. And if you 
sat the whole afternoon, which many 
of us did, you had to renew your order 
al regular intervals. Now, all of the 
coffeehouses have the [talian espresso 
machines, which make strong bitter 
half-cups of coffee that are quickly 
served and cheap, and no one bothers 
you, no matter how long you sit, 

Mink coats have disappeared from 
the shop windows, but there are ele- 
gant sheepskin coats for less than 2000 
forints. 

In my young days I had a friend in 
the fur business whose shop was in 
Vaczi Street. He was Jewish, and as 
only one out of twenty of Hungary's 
Jews survived the war, | was surprised 
to see that his name was still above the 
shop, and even more surprised to find 
him alive. 

The shop was empty but [found him 
in the workroom. He and three em- 
ployees were fiddling with tired pieces 
of old fur coats. His hair was all gone, 
looked the 


Somehow he was not surprised to see 


but otherwise he same 
me. He brought out a bottle of Hun- 
garian applejack and we adjourned to 
the empty shop 

Sandor said that his shop did well for 
years after I left. From 1936 on, Hun- 
gary lived through a great period of 
prosperity. The industries had plenty 
of German orders, the hotels were full 
of tourists from all around the world 
Nor did the outbreak of the war stop 
the boom. Hungary dispatched a small 
army to the eastern front, but business 


was better than ever. 


THE OPTIMISTS 
“We 


were pretty lucky. We had always had 


figured we Hungarian Jews 
antiSemitism, and we always made a 
living. Admiral Horthy, we said, was 
Hitler. Then 


Horthy was a fine gentleman compared 


a beast till we knew 
to the Austrian corporal. So we began 
to call him Horthy the protector “We 
figured he was a clever man. He didn't 


kill the Jews like that other idiot, he 


just took most of our money, but he 
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elephants and people 
NEVER FORGET 


GIFTS BY Keruy ond Dovid 


BOX 90, MEDFORD, OREGON 


Elephants never forget not! s), ‘cause they're rare and just 
but people often do. But here the kind of gifts people really 
are special f y-pancy e and want. In perfect taste 
won t forget (the people, that and ‘‘yumbo”’ values, every one 
Out here at Beor Creek Orchards, Harry and | work all year, 
dreamin’ up exclusive Christmas gifts you just can't get anywhere 
else. Prices include delivery anywhere in U.S. proper, in express 
tones. Your nome and greetings enclosed free. Order gifts by 


NEW WAYS overlap old ways in Hungary today. 


\ peasant draws water 


from an old-style well for the radiator of a new-style, communal tractor. 


left enough. When the first order came, 
calling up all Jews of military age for 
labor service, we were still happy. We 
thought it was a clever, Horthy way to 
satisfy the German demands and keep 
us alive. We told ourselves that cutting 
wood and building roads for a few 
months would not hurt us too much. 
We took warm blankets, heavy moun- 
tain shoes, rucksacks and picnic kits. 
We hid money in our shirts and told 
our families to keep the business run- 
ning. 

"As soon as we reached the assembly 
point the recruiting sergeants stripped 
us of everything. We were sent in shorts 
and shirts deep into Russia. There we 
found they did not need our labor. 
We were 150,000 laborers sent to dig 
trenches for an 80,000-man Hungarian 


army Which stayed far behind the front. 


tle the Jewish problem. And so went a 
beautiful Jewish illusion.” 

Sandor was lucky. He was hurt at the 
beginning by a falling tree and was a! 
lowed toreturn toa hospital in Hungary 
After he recovered he was put in another 
labor battalion and sent to Yugoslavia. 
There he deserted to the partisans. 

It was difficult to think of meek 
Sandor as a fighter for Tito and I jok- 
ingly asked him how red was Vaczi 
Street, and did he become a member of 
the party. He said he came near joining 
when he returned to Budapest. He 
found the city in ruins, bodies lying in 
the streets, people living in the base- 
ments of wrecked houses, the shop bare 
and deserted. He could not find his fam- 
ily. The Hungarian Nazis had shipped 
them to Poland in the last days of the 


war, and they never returned. 


We dug trenches one day and filled 


them up again the next I 


Sandor said: ” Then the Communist 
number, enclose check or money order, mail to above address. 


vegan to hang the Nazis and I was 
“Most of us were finished off by the — ready 


Royal Rivciera Pears’ 
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makes you long remembered 
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to join them. They seemed to 


cold during the first Russian winter. make a lot of sense 


—at that time. 


This was an elegant Horthy way to set- (Continued on Page 120) 
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CANTON has the ball as the camera clicks, but Massillon, to no Tiger booster’s surprise, came 


FOOTBALL TOWN 


» out on top of a 21-12 seore. 


The entire population of Massillon, Ohio, works to make its high-school team the best in the nation 
by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


VIRS. GEORGE LAZAR. a pleasant brunett 
who lives at 1723 Fifteenth Street S.E. in 
Vassillon, Ohio, was delivered of a bov baby in 
the city hospital last October. Before her child 
was twenty-four hours old and as vet unnamed, 
the Tiger Booster Club, an organization of some 
1200 men, presented the infant with a football. 
They take no chances on incipient seatbacks 


in this industrial city of 30,000 on the mudds 


72 


Puscarawas River. The presentation, symbolic 
of the civic offerings Massillon has long made 
to the gods of gridiron victory, was routine, 
The pigshin activities this self-contained 
community considers routine would be held 
hin to mania in more sophisticated cities where 
football is a game and not a way of life. The 
core of Massillon’s obsession is high-school foot- 
ball as played by the Tiger squad of Washing- 
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ton High School. In Massillon, scholastic foot- 
ball is a communal hobby which has upgraded 
an educational system, rebuttressed family life 
by stimulating greater interest in kids, and 
eliminated much of the juvenile delinquency 
generally identified with industrial towns. 
There are scholars in the city bisected by the 
coast-to-coast’ Lincoln Highway who can in- 


form casual visitors that Victoria Claflin 











Woodhull, America’s first woman presidential 
candidate, was a local girl; that horseless car- 
riages were made in Massillon before Detroit 
considered the automobile more than a fad; that 
the Gish sisters, movie pioneers, and opera’s 
Rose Bampton went to Massillon schools; and 
that the steel mills and surrounding farm’ of 
the area have made a national contribution to 
better living for years. 

An observer would have to search for such 
informational patriots. Let him whisper the 
word football, however, and even gentle old 
ladies preoccupied with downtown shopping 
will stop and give detailed reports on the size, 
weight and habits of the Tiger squad. 


THE TIGER TOLL 


Such enthusiasm is bolstered by the record 
book. From 1933 through 1947 the Orange and 
Black Tigers won 127 games, lost fourteen and 
tied nine. From 1935 through 1943 the school 
racked up eight state championships, winning 
eighty-six games, thirty of them in a row, while 
losing only two and tying two more. Seven of 
the championship ratings were in consecutive 
years. 

Tiger squads through the years 1944-45 
16-17 were less spectacular. But last fall, 
under Charles V. “Chuck” Mather, coaching 
his first season at Massillon, the Tigers won 
nine, lost one and recaptured the Ohio State 
high-school championship once more. 

Other schools in the nation, especially Me- 
hinley High of Canton, Massillon’s greatest 
rival, have compiled equally enviable records. 

Victory alone does not explain the emotional 
impact of the game upon the town, an impact 
which might someday cause students of psy- 
chosomatic medicine to establish an Ohio study 
center. If typical Massillon reminiscing may be 
held valid, arthritis victims borne to the Me- 
Kinley game in wheel chairs have cast their 
crutches aside and snake-danced home under 
the spell of triumph. 

The loungers in the lobby of Massillon’s 
Conrad Hotel state, apocryphally or not, 
that crooks have gone straight, that divorced 
couples have remarried and that alcoholics 
have been both made and cured under the 
stimulus of rampaging Tiger teams. 

Success intensifies the quality of Massillon 
emotion, but football itself is simply an old 
tradition in an area where diversions are not as 
numerous nor as varied as in more metropoli- 
tan centers. 

The first professional teams in the nation 
were Massillon and Canton products in an in- 
formal league which included Akron, Ohio, and 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. The original pro 
Tigers included such football greats as the late 
Jock Sutherland, Columbia's Lou Little, Dart- 
mouth’s Tuss McLaughry, Charley Brickley, 
Walter Eckersall, Gus Dorais and Notre 
Dame's late Knute Rockne. 

The pro Tigers vanished a few years after the 
first World War. Only a vestige of play-for-pay 
remains today in the community's semipro 
Chevrolets, a tough, smart team coached by 
ex-high-school mentor Elwood W. Kammer. 
The fever imbued in the town by the pros, 


however, never left. (Continued on Page 75) 








NIGHT GAMES are a convenient blessing, since they allow Massillon citizens to work in daytime and still not 
miss their football. Lighting system, due for revamping, floods a game with Warren (Ohio) High School. 


CHUCK MATHER, Massillon coach (with hat) works the CHEERING SECTION. Youngsters turn out in 


sidelines of a game with assistant coach Paul Schofer. force to support usually victorious team. 


THE BAND is almost as important as the football team, certainly works as hard. [ts drum major and Tiger 
mascot Obie, in a real tiger skin worth $800, lead the music makers through the town before game time. 
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So0e-Finish Felis 


For the man who prefers in a hat a suede-soft 
texture of elegance with subtly luminous 
highlights Knox has created the Doe Finish, 
shown here in the new $15.00 Custom Edge* 
“Regent,” featuring the exclusive 


THE “FOREST HILLS” 


Knox Fall Fashion Color, Totem Brown. $15.00 


“Hats made so fine that all 
others must be compared to them.” 


Charles Knox, 1838 THE “WINDJAMMER” 
$15.00 


THESE HATS ARE OBTAINABLE AT THE NEW YORK SHOPS OF KNOX THE HATTER, 
AND FROM THE KNOX HATTER IN YOUR COMMUNITY, 


*Trade Mark Knox Hats+ 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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PREGAME RALLIES, complete with bonfires, are a staple of Massillon life, 


and even rain doesn’t dampen the enthusiasm of loyal Tiger rooters. 


(Continued from Page 73) 
It merely found new focus in the 
deeds of Washington High School. 

Not until the advent of Paul Brown 
as high-school coach, however, did it 
rise again to the heights achieved in the 
days of pro glory. Brown, a slim, pleas- 
ant, if jittery, man of forty, is coach and 
general manager of the pro Cleveland 
Browns today, and has led that team 
to three championships. A balding and 
tireless advocate of “ perfection” foot- 
ball, and an ever ambitious organizer, 
grown is one of the most successful 
coaches in the history of the game. In 
Massillon his status is approximately 
what Galahad’s was to King Arthur's 
Round Table, and though long gone 
from the local scene he is the commu- 
nity’s most potent football ghost. 

A Norwalk, Ohio, boy, Brown moved 
to Massillon at age twelve, grew up in 
the school system and played Tiger 
quarterbackon the teamsof 1923-24-25. 
He went to Ohio State, transferred to 
Miami (Ohio) and graduated. He left 
the state to coach a prep-school team at 
Severn, Maryland, stayed there two 
years, and in 1932 was called back to 


vach Massillon. In 1932 he won five, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
LAWRENCE S. WILLIAMS 


lost four and tied one game; in 1933 
he won eight and lost. two; in 1934 he 
won nine and lost only to Canton. In 
the next six years he won six state 
championships, winning fifty-eight out 
of sixty games; whereupon he was 
called to Ohio State University, and 
later to Great Lakes during the war. 

To mention Paul Brown in Massillon 
is to tap a conversational geyser and be 
soaked with superlatives. Natives stand 
at reverent attention when mentioning 
his 1940 team, a squad which played a 
spring exhibition with the state’s small- 
college champion and won 47-0. Using 
victory as a lever, he made the school 
system the thing it should be in every 
community, the twenty-four-hour-a- 
day interest of the entire town. He put 
his own assistant coaches into each of 
Massillon’s three junior high schools, at 
one stroke extending community inter- 
est down into the grades and cannily es- 
tablishing a “feeder system” for his 
senior-high teams. He made the town a 
single civic “ coaching corporation” by 
abetting the formation of Massillon’s 
Booster Club, an organization con- 
ceived by the late Karl Young, in 1934, 
while a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The result was an extremely vocal 
and football-competent band of ‘““down- 
town 


quarterbacks,” a normally 
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One of more than 40 wines 
in the Widmer line 


From the careful culture and selection of grapes, to the eventual 
bottling of fully matured wines, only one criteria governs Widmer 
production. That is to bring you wine as fine as fine wine can be. 


Location... experience... and an 
WIDMER'S 


insistence on taking the necessary 
NEW YORK STATE WINES 


care and time all play a part in your 
complete taste satisfaction 

with any Widmer’s Wine. Widmer’s 
Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y. 
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Gift Shop... in a book! 


Do you receive this book packed with unique, interesting 
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children who love outdoor life and sport? If not, write 
or phone and we will mail you one immediately. 

Surely it will help you with your gift buying and your 
mail orders will receive the same prompt, careful atten- 
tion we would give you in person. Both of our stores 
carry the merchandise and have copies of this book avail- 
able for you. Write to the nearer store for a copy of “The 
Christmas Trail.” 


ABERCROMBIE & FIrcH CO. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LOCAL BOY Tommy Henrich, who became a star in baseball, of all things, 


comes back to town and naturally discusses football with Chuck Mather. 


dangerous creation. But Brown made 


converts out of critics, at least 
throughout his own Massillon tenure. 

The Boosters are doing business at 
the old stand. Every Thursday evening 
from September through November 
they gather in the high-school audito- 
Mather 


game techniques, squad personnel and 


rium while Coach analyzes 
current strategy. 

Able as Brown’s leadership was, it is 
doubtful whether it could have inspired 
a whole community without the neces- 
sary school-public 
through — this 
Neither could Brown's efforts have suc- 
ceeded without the forthright backing 


liaison developed 


Booster co-« yperation. 


of his board of education, a support 
channeled largely by Dr. H. W. Bell, 
once a board president and still a posi- 
high-school 


ani 
sell’s name recurs constantly 


tive rooter for “ big-time” 
football. 
in connection with the football-stimu- 
sated development of the school system. 
He was a prime mover, for instance, 
in the combined WPA-PWA and lo- 
which established the 


Tiger 


cal financing 
Stadium on its 


Massillon’s $473,- 


present-day 
thirt v-five-acre tract 
000 bond issue (55 per cent of which was 
Federal money) gave Tigertown the 
finest high-school stadium in the nation 
back in 1939. It still ranks among the 
best, although Doctor Bell, 


Boosters, individual board of educa- 


assorted 


tion members and Coach Mather are 
currently raising funds to change the 
lighting system under which Massillon 
plays most of its home games. The 
stadium itself, valued at approximately 
$250,000 in 1939, would be hard to du- 
plicate today for $600,000. It seats a 


capacity crowd of 22,000. In 1945, 
187,000 paid admissions passed the 
turnstiles to set an attendance record 
which has been approached but not 
yet exceeded. 

It is an understatement to say that 


football tickets in Massillon are in 
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heavy demand. During the war, for in- 


stance, representatives of one of the 
Government's conservation agencies 
moved into Massillon and tried to get 
the Tigers to stop playing night foot- 


ball. The 


practice 


Government claimed the 
wasted electricity. The Ohio 
Public Service Corporation proved that 
the town's electric load was lighter 
during the games. Load charts showed 
that nearly all of Massillon’s homes 
went dark at game time. Residents 
had moved to the stadium. 

Anyone who has ever handled any 
phase of the Tiger ticket situation could 
play badminton in a cyclone with 
Natives recall, for in- 
stance, the Great Ducat Dupe of 1934. 

The Tigers were then playing on the 
old Pearl Street field, then undergoing 


equanimity. 


expansion of its seating arrangements. 
Tickets were being sold from blueprints. 
Some smart crook obtained a bona fide 
ticket for the Canton-Mckhinley game, 
took it to Cleveland and had a few 
thousand forged. The resultant chaos 
forgotten. Duplicate 
ticket holders sat upon each other's lap 


will never be 
in wrath while emergency carpenters 
worked right through the game shoring 
up sagging seat structures so that the 
stands would not collapse. 

Massillon’s concern with game ad- 
missions is not a minor matter. The 
high-school Tigers grossed $88,816 in 
1948, and paid Federal and city taxes 
of $13,033 on receipts. At the same 
time they spent close to $60,000 

Expenditures are handled by a budget 
committee comprised of Messrs. L. J. 
Smith, superintendent of che Massillon 
public schools; Dr. Roy Clunk, presi- 
dent of the board of education; L. P. 
Kemp, principal of Washington High; 
S. E. Ackley, 
Mather, coach and athletic director; 
R. B. Zepp, ticket manager; and faculty 
football manager R. T. Hise. All in- 


come goes to this group for apportion- 


school treasurer: C. V. 
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CITY BUSINESS. Football is as much at home in the mayor’s office as 


elsewhere. Mayor S. Robert Weirich (at desk) talks with some Boosters. 


ment. " Pigskin finance” (i.e., that built 
around profits over the football budget) 
also supports such school activities as 
basketball, council, chapel, the choir, 
the debating team, the dramatic club, 
the track team, juniow high-school 
events and the band. 

Not the least of the gaudy append- 
ages of Massillon football games is the 
Tiger Swing Band. Modestly billed as 
“The World’s Greatest Show Band,” 
this youthful organization is a marching 
musical-comedy cast. There are enthu- 
siasts who claim that it is as great an 
attraction as a winning football team. 

The Tiger Band, organized in 1938, 
by George“ Red” Bird, now director of 
entertainment for the pro Cleveland 
Browns, and currently under the super- 
vision of Orrin “ Dykae” Ford, plays 
before more than 200,000 persons each 
year. It comes up with a complete new 
show for each of the team’s six home 
games and as many more as outside en- 
gagements make necessary. It is not 
unusual to hear 33-year-old Ford, a 
cherubic-loohing man with a mind like 
Cain's warehouse for band stunts, bel- 
lowing over the phone to various pur- 
veyors for such mysterious props as 
eight gallons of chemical “bubble” 
fluid, two tanks of helium gas and $150 
worth of toy balloons for a production 
built around the song I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles. At one production, a 
Tiger circus,” he came up with a 
steam calliope which was played by the 
Massillon mascot, “Obie” (for Orange 
and Black). “ Obie” was a student in a 
tigerskin so genuine that it is insured 
for $800. 

To make certain that all music is 
memorized and all formations second 
nature, the band practices all year 
round, For eight weeks during the sum- 
mer when most youth are busy doing 
nothing, the band, all eighty-two mem- 
bers (including reserves), works five 
and a half hours a day. Such efforts do 


not dim enthusiasm; there were eight y- 
five candidates for only six majorette 
jobs last year, but then such positions 
are choice. Miss Mary Lindbach, for 
instance, went right from the Tiger 
band into Radio City’s “ Rockettes” in 
New York. 

The band’s budget was set at $11,250 
in 1948. A new set of uniforms cost 
$6700. But whatever it costs to keep 
the kids marching, the amount is gen- 
erously augmented by an aggregation 
of community matrons known as the 
Band Mothers. 

The Mothers, numbering approsi- 
mately 125 persons, were headed last 
season by Mrs. Lester Eisenbrie. 

Parental identification with Mas- 
sillon’s autumnal activities also extends 
to just plain fathers, who, in addition to 
being Boosters, are “Dads” and hon- 
ored as such. At least once a season a 
regular “ Dad's night” is set aside, at 
which time the parents of players wear 
numbers which correspond to those of 
their sons. They sit in a special section 
at a predesignated “Dad's game” and 
even line the playing field at hicholT 
time. 

In a town where more citizens pre- 
ferred to stand on a corner last autumn 
to argue about local boy Harry Stuhl- 
dreher’s problems as coach at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin than walk a block 
to hear the governor of Ohio make a 
campaign speech, and where able, 
chunky Mayor 5. Robert Weirich (star 
of the undefeated Tigers of 1922) takes 
a morning off to obtain red flares for a 
night-game show, a head coach does not 
lead a sheltered life. Since Brown's 
regime ended in 1940, Massillon has 
had four coaches. 

The incumbent Chuck Mather is the 
first outsider—a word used for anyone 
who did not come from Massillon, 
attend high school there, play on a 
Tiger team or was not exposed to Brown 


(Continued on Page 79) 








Made for each other! 
Catalina’s Sweethearts 

in Sweaters* 

series... featuring 
spirited California styling, 
treasured California 
colors in kitten-soft, 
genuine Cashmeres 


*registered 


FOR WER: Cashmere short-sleeve 
Slip-on, 13.00; shown with 
Cashmere Cardigan, 17.00 
FOR HM: Cashmere Slip-on, 
18.00; (Cashmere 

Sleeveless, 13.00) 


LOOK FOR THE W FLYING FISH 


© Calls Caste, 


FOR COLOR FOLDER SHOWING OTHER CATALINA SWEATERS, WRITE DEPT. 811, 
CATALINA, INC, 443 SOUTH SAN PEDRO STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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Me tut Ub Yots.... —_ 
to enjoy a family reunion... 


HH”: long has it been since you’ ve had a real reunion with your favorite out-of-town 
relatives or friends? Has it been a month? Six months? A year? Have you ever 
considered how quickly you can get together by air? 


No matter how far away your friends or relatives may live, it can’t be more 
than a few hours by air. Even the longest trips become easy when you use the great 
network of airlines that now crisscrosses the nation with time-saving service to more 
than 500 cities in every state of the Union. 

Why put it off any longer? Any travel agent or airline representative will gladly 
show you how easily and economically you can give yourself one of the biggest treats 
in life, a good old-fashioned get-together with the ones you love. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Cowporalton 


EAST HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 








Manufacturers of 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





Air power is peace power, and the airlines are an important factor in 
American air power. United Aircraft supplies high-performance aviation 
equipment to every leading airline as well as to all our Armed Services. 





ARE THE CHILDREN AWAY AT SCHOOL? Why not join 
them for a week end? It's so easy when you fly, and you 
can be right back on the job Monday morning. 


IS YOUR BOY IN THE SERVICE? On his next furlough what 
he'll want is HOME! He can get there by air in almost no 
time at all 


HOW'D YOU LIKE TO HOLD THAT NEW BABY IN YOUR 
ARMS ? Snapshots and letters are fine, but there's no sub- 
stitute for actually seeing the youngster. 





GAME WON. Chuck Mather gives a locker-room bear hug to his captain, Al 


Brown, in appreciation of a win in season’s big game with Canton High. 


(Continued from Page 77) 
influence in any way. He is there be- 
cause the town’s many factional pref- 
erences for native Massillon coaches 
(the state is full of them) had passed 
the point where agreement on any one 
insider was possible. 

At thirty-four, Mather’s coaching 
ecord ranks among Ohio's best. In five 
years, three at Leetonia and two at 
Hamilton, his teams won forty-two 
games, tied three and lost only four. 
He has, of course, one championship 


in one attempt in his present post. 


BOARD OF STRATEGY 


Mather, a graduate of Ohio Northern 
University and a coastguardman dur- 
ing the war, is a lanky man. A shock of 
stringy, black, Indianlike hair hangs 
over a sharp-featured face which seems 
a mite small for his over-all frame. He 
speaks in a twangy back-country voice 
which he seldom lifts above ordinary 
conversational level. He wears a dry 
air of humorous disgust as a cloak for 
an abiding enthusiasm for the game 
and the kids who play it. Like all 
Ohio coaches, he views defeat as some 
cosmic counterplot against the efforts 

f the righteous, but unlike many of 
hem he accepts responsibility for it 
when it happens. When Alliance beat 
the Tigers last season he said, “ Coaches 


et as overconfident as kids, and I 


did as much as anybody in blowing 


that game.” 

Mather’s complete coaching staff 
would include whatever the last census 
figures showed for the city population. 
His professional assistants are Carl F. 
“Ducky” Schroeder, Paul Schofer, 
Lauri P. Wartiainen and David Putts. 
All except Putts, still fresh from Miami 


(Ohio) University and the U. S. Ma- 
rines, have been head coaches in their 
own right. Schofer coaches the backs, 
Schroeder the ends and Wartiainen and 
Putts the line. Massillon’s junior-high- 
st hool COL hes, Roger Price, Louis 
Young and Richard Piskoty, fully oc- 
cupied with their own school chores, 
are also official members of Mather’s 
staff, used mostly as scouts. 

There are opinions in competing 
Ohio towns which hold that all Mas- 
sillon’s male youth stands six feet high, 
weighs two hundred even, and owns 
intelligence fit only for play diagrams. 
Actually, Mather’s material is average 
and its scholastic ability is above aver- 
age. As Superintendent of Schools 
Smith points out, a survey of the 159 
Washington High graduates attending 
college in 1947-48 revealed that 45.3 
per cent had above-average grades in 
the A and B brackets while some 
43.4 per cent were within median col- 


legiate averages. 


BRAINS BEFORE BRAWN 


Mather states the same condition 
more succinctly: “Dumb kids don't 
play on my teams.” His squad nor- 
mally handles some sixty basic running 
plays and fifteen basic forward-pass 
patterns from five different variations 
of the T formation. 

The quality of Tiger football stems, 
simply enough, from the brute work 
that goes into it and the imaginative, 
modern technicai aids which abet that 
work. Every so often, graduate stu- 
dents from Kent State University come 
over and psychoanalyze the squad. 
Records are kept on card files which 
make general handling of the kids more 


effective and mutually more pleasant. 
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Strictly for men—this handsome two- 
some in genuine tan Saddle Cowhide. 


Hear him whistle when he sees 

this under the Tree! He'll talk about 
the light weight... and those good- 
looking straps, double stitched for 
extra ruggedness. The Two-Suiter has 
two hangers, zipper shoe pocket, 
zipper tuckaway pocket, and necktie 
bar; the Companion Case is for 

short trips or extra things he'll 

need en route. Locks are 


solid brass. 


About $69.50 and $55 at most stores. 
Write for your nearest dealer's name. 


HORN LUGGAGE 


e > e 
A PRODUCT OF LCE ~ IZA MANUFACTURERS 


SAINT LOUIS (1) 
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Ride the 
Streamlined 





Whether you travel for business or pleasure . . . enjoy 
your trip via Missourt Paciric’s streamlined Eagles. 
Take your choice of luxurious coach or restful over- 
night Pullman Smartly styled 


Jounge cars offer you refreshment and relaxation. 


accommodations. 


Service is always prompt, courteous, competent. 
Go to your destination swiftly, safely, surely 
... via Mo-Pac. 
The Texas Eacres between New York. Washington. St. 
Louis, Vemphis and the principal cities of Texas. 
Direct connections at San Antonio with Aztec EaGut 
to and from Mexico City. 
The Vatcey Eacie between Houston, Corpus Christi 
and Rio Grande J alley. 
The Cocoravo Excie between St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver, 


The Missourt River Eacie between St. Louis, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Omaha and Lincoln, 
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The coaching staff spends four nights 
a week gathered around a table like 
poker players until midnight or past, 
running and rerunning movies of the 
previous week's game. It grades each 
boy on every play for technique and ex- 
ecution both on offense and defense. 
The grades, incidentally, are released 
to Luther Emery, managing and sports 
editor of the Evening Independent, for 
publication, so that the whole com- 
munity will know how the squad is 
doing. 

Paper work is not confined to the 
coaches. Each youngster has a loose- 
leaf “ play” book for individual study 
and the theory behind individual as- 
signments 

The kids do not escape the movies 
either. There is a daily locker-room 
session before each practice. at- which 
time the last game is replayed to salty 
coaching comment. 

Lessons learned in the locker room, 
in the steamy atmosphere of sweat and 
wintergreen rubbing oil, are then taken 
immediately to the practice field where, 
until darkness hides the ball, they are 
translated into action. 

According to the rules of the Ohio 
High School Athletic 


harried body operating from Columbus 


Association, a 


in the interests of all schools in the 
state, the Tigers are allowed four con- 
secutive weeks of spring training which 
must end by the third week in April. If 
spring practice is not held, then it is 
permissible to start fall workouts Au- 
gust twentieth, otherwise not until Sep- 
tember first. 

\ squad of approximately 100 kids 
turns out in the spring, at which 
time Mather determines who will be 
kept on the fall group. Seldom does a 
boy who has not come up through the 
junior-high system stay with the squad. 
The spring session concentrates on 
fundamentals and usually ends with an 
exhibition game which fills Tiger Sta- 
dium with revived fans who have stag- 
gered through the winter with nothing 
but cold weather and basketball. 


THE TIGER STRAIN 


Mather and the ubiquitous Boost- 
ers make sure that all the potential 
members of the next autumn’s A and 
B teams get rugged summer jobs. The 
Wheeling and Lake Erie, the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads sprout with youthful section 
hands, complete with twelve-pound 
sledge hammers. Tigers infiltrate into 
Republic Steel and other plants. 

By the time September first ralls by, 
Mather has no worries about the phys- 
ical condition of his squad. 

Observers of Massillon Tiger squads 
swear that they all look alike, that the 
sume faces peek from helmets, decade 
after decade. Football in Massillon is 
practically There is 


hereditary. no 


proof, but Dr. Merle Singer, an ex- 
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the ease and 
elegance of 


HARRIS TWEEL 


Havistweud 


Tweeds that adapt themselves smartly to 
any scene. Handwoven by the crofters in 
the Isles of the Outer Hebrides, Harris 
Tweed combines color artistry with indi- 
viduality (no two pieces being exactly 
alike). 

Look for the Harris Tweed* mark on the 
cloth or in coats, suits and sport jackets 
to certify origin, quality and pure Scottish 
wool. The mark “Harris Tweed” is owned 
and administered by the Harris Tweed 
Association, London Wall, E.C. 2, England. 


Salisbury House, 
WARRIS TWEED London E. C. 2, England 
“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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GLOBE invites you to see the different 


sights that await you in this sunny, friendly 

community: Apache Indians, cowboys, 

desert and mountain scenery. When travel- 
ing west, drive U. S. GO or 70, Arizona's 
most scenic highways through the very 


heart of the southwest; 


SS 


spend a few days or 
weeks in colorful 


Globe. 
eee 


WHY DONTCHA SEND FER OUR NEW 
FOLDER? ITS SHORE 
PURTY, AND ITS 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


Glebe Chamber of Commerce 
226 NorTH BroaD St G.iose, ARIZONA 
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Time for 
g 
toast? 


It’s time 
for 
TAYLOR'S! 


This month you 
will find this fine 
New York State 
Sparkling Burgundy 
featured at leading 
stores. The Taylor 
Wine Company, 
Vineyardists 

and Producers, 


CAPTURED FLAVOR 
from the famous cellars at 
HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK 











TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD CAMERA 


CIRO-FLEX 


AMERICA’S 

OUTSTANDING 

VALUE IN 

REFLEX CAMERAS 

With Alphax Shutter 
speeds from 

1/10th to 1/200th 


$7698 


Leather Carrying Case $8.50 


T'S easy to make perfect pictures with 

a Ciro-flex because you just can't take 
out-of-focus pictures with it, What you 
SEE in the ground glass ‘s exactly what 
you GET in the finished picture. The 
£3.5 color corrected taking lens is syn- 
chronized with the £32 viewing lens 
and is focused instantly by the large 
side knob. You see the picture full 
sized and brilliantly defined. Takes 
twelve 24" x 2%" pictures on roll of 
120 film. 

Available at your dealer or 


World’s Largest Camera Store 
Extending A Full City Block 
10 West 32nd Street * 3 West 3ist Street 
New York 1,N.Y. © LOngacre 4-1600 
Send for Booklet C 


























Tiger and the squad physician, sus- 
pects that local genes wear pads and 
headgear. Last season's squad, for in- 
stance, had the James brothers, Don- 
ald and Arthur, whose ex-Tiger brother 
Tom now plays for the Cleveland 
Browns. It also had the brothers Hous- 
ton, John and Walter, whose ex-Tiger 
brother Lindell also plays for the 
Browns. ' 


FOOTBALL FEVER 


Squad member Ben Roderick’s fa- 
ther, an ex-Tiger, of course, made sev- 
eral All-American teams while playing 
for Boston College and later Columbia. 
The squad pattern is much the same 
each season. Russell Mauger, a local 
factory boss, wandered out to watch a 
practice before the Mansfield game last 
year. He wanted to see how his nephew 
was doing. Mauger had played on the 
Tigers of 1925-26, and his father, Ben 
Mauger, played with the old pro 
Tigers. 

Normally, Mauger would have been 
down watching his twelve-year-old 
son perform for Longfellow Junior 
High, but the youngster had broken a 
collarbone. So he settled for watching 
his nephew. The fever endures. 

Local citizen Ben Fairless, better 
known as the chairman of the board of 
United States Steel, wanders home 
every year for the Canton-Massillon 
game. He hasn’t missed since boyhood. 
But once exposed to the virus, not many 
persons in Northeastern Ohio miss that 
game. 

In downtown Massillon, Tiger ban- 
ners blossom on the Monday of game 
week. Loud-speakers blare college songs 
and the Washington High alma mater. 
Any corner gathering is likely to break 
into a cheering session at a moment's 
notice. Local cops prepare to cope with 
forays by Canton 
rooters even while nocturnal patrols 
slip out of town to daub the city of 
Canton, eight miles away. The ghosts 
of old heroes stride through loud bar- 
room conversations, and old memories 
assume Bunyanesque proportions. The 


paint-smearing 


Boosters and other trusted volunteers 
patrol secret-practice sessions to halt 
possible spying activities. In the high 
school itself, understanding teachers 
cope with spontaneous classroom cheer- 
ing. Corridor walls go gay with graphic 
signs: Beat CANTON, SMEAR THE FIELD 
Wirth Butipoc Boop. The boys’ gym- 
nasium is the scene of rafter-rocking 
pep rallies every afternoon. 

Only a superoptimist (any native of 
Massillon or Canton) would attempt 
to predict the outcome of this annual 
struggle. It is Ohio’s oldest, most fa- 
mous schoolboy rivalry. In the fifty- 
three-game string Massillon has won 
twenty-three times, Canton twenty- 
five, and the teams have tied five times. 
This record includes the Tiger victory 

(Continued on Page 83) 











pleasant adventure's calling 


intoref, biel LOU 


Adventure with @ capital A! That’s what's waiting 
for you in Louisiana! Think of the thousands of 
ducks and geese in Louisiana’s marshes...or, if you 
crave big game thrills, the deer, cougar, or 

alligator in swamps! Feel the breath-takingetug 

of a fighting bass on your hook...a big fellow! 
Cheer to the rhythm of throbbing hoofbeats at 

the historic Fair Grounds track. Thrill to the 

many events of the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, 
climaxed by the Sugar Bowl classic on January 2. 
And, as always, there’s the gay night-life of 
cosmopolitan New Orleans, Louisiana’s world-famous 
Creole food to enjoy...and relaxation in the 

ageless beauty of moss-hung bayous, the grandeur of 
old plantation homes, and sun-drenched days 

to be spent just browsing through quaint, 

historical places. Best of all, something extra: 
prices are sensible—tailored to fit any budget. 

You never dreamed a Fall or Winter 

vacation could be so exciting—so complete. 


LOVELY, LIVELY (f/ - E 
COCMISMOONEA 


promises you 
extra sunshine—extra fun—extra adventure! 
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LONG ...LOW...AND LOVELY 


The most spacious and gracious of all convertibles. Intro- 
ducing new riding luxury you can’t believe until you feel it! 
All steel for the first time—except for stunning trim of polished 
white ash—the new Town & Country is the most beautifully 
engineered Chrysler yet! With the simplest automatic drive 
of all... with the first completely waterproof ignition system... 
with over 50 big basic, exciting advances! You'll marvel at 
the 15-second operation of its top! You'll find a rainbow of 
thrilling colors available with swank leathers to match or 


contrast. Phone your nearby Chrysler dealer today 


CHRYSLER DIVISION . CHRYSLER CORP. . DETROIT 





> “v } ’ 


-& Country 
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of 1948, won by a twenty-one to twelve 
score, in one of the many upset games 
of the venerable series. 

Canton had come to Tigertown with 
a nine-game winning streak. Massillon 
had lost one game to Alliance. The 
teams were ranked one and two in the 
mythical Ohio championship ratings, 
with heavily favored Canton on top. 


TEEN-AGE EPIC 


More than an hour before game time, 
cars were jammed, bumper to bumper, 
from the stadium area all the way to 
Canton. As game time drew near, many 
drivers pulled into fields, lanes and 
driveways, and walked distances rang- 
ing from two to three miles to their 
seats. More than 22,000 people were 
jammed into Tiger Stadium when the 
gun boomed for the initial kickoff. 

Each team had one outstanding 
player benched with injuries, Canton’s 
Colceri and Massillon’s Clarence John- 
son, but heroes in Massillon the day of 
the Canton game are likely to be as 
plentiful as stalwart young men in the 
Merriwell books. Mather took substi- 
tute Pat Ebbert aside amid the silent 
pre-kickoff tension and told him, ” Pat, 
you've never started a game for us yet, 
but you're going to today. You can 
wind up as one of the great men in this 
town if you want to. It’s up to you.” 
Inspired by this immemorial “corn,” 
which grows high in the emotional seed- 
beds of Massillon, young Ebbert, play- 
ing line backer, resembled a fifth man 
in the Canton backfield all afternoon. 


Pint-sized Albert Brown, the Tiger 
captain who weighed approximately 
145 pounds, gained 104 yards from 
scrimmage. He wound up bruised and 
hysterical when Mather took him out 
of the game with less than a minute to 
play. 

But old-fashioned “heroism” in the 
Holly wood sense is collective in a place 
where the entire town " plays” in one 
form or another and the team is merely 
the collective focal point of the com- 
munity effort. Cagier observers watch- 
ing the Tigers handle Canton last year 
were more impressed with the highly 
geared team tactics than with any of 
the many brilliant individual perform- 
ances. They were properly impressed 
with what coaches call “control of the 
ball.” 

Eight and a half minutes from the 
end of the game, Massillon held a four- 
teen-to-twelve lead and the extra weight 
of the Canton squad was beginning to 
tell on the lighter Tigers. 

What's more, Canton had just scored 
a touchdown and was a freshly inspired 
club. Yet Massillon took the ensuing 
kickoff and held the ball for exactly 
six minutes and forty-seven seconds, 
punching out another, game-clinching 
touchdown. When Canton finally got 
the ball there was only a minute and 
thirty-six seconds left to play. It wasn’t 
enough time. 

Such thrills are familiar to Massillon, 
where football interest never slackens. 
Let's see—the little Lazar infant might 
be ready sixteen or seventeen years 


from now. ... THE END 


DNESS. Future footballer George Lazar, Jr., is not yet a full day 


old, but the Boosters hopefully present him with a new football. 





Here is one rayon gabardine that’s at home under 
water! No matter how often you wear them or how 
hard you wash them . . . these elegantly tailored 
Marlboros hold their original size, shade (your choice 
of 32) and smartness. Surprising? Not when you 
know DUROGAB is a Soap 'n’ Water fabric... 
guaranteed unconditionally washable or 
your money refunded! 


“Look for the Clothespin Tag” 


o? 


SHIRTS SPORTSWEAR 


MARLBORO SHIRT CO., INC, BALTIMORE 1, MD, 
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At the Royal Windsor Horse Show in May 


Spring comes to Britain early 
.». why don’t you? 


Spring travelers find Britain at her lovely best . . . wild flowers... the 
hedgerows in bloom .. . the thrill of blossom-time. All is fresh. The air is 
warm and sparkling. It’s an exhilarating time for countrywide touring. 
By coming to Britain in April or May you’ll avoid the Summer rush for 
ships, planes, trains and hotels. You'll therefore get a better choice 
of accommodations and more individual service all-round. 
Ask your travel agent for a free map of Britain. See how 
everything’s so close at hand. And run your eye down 
this list of events ... only a few of those that will make your 
every memory sparkle like one of Spring’s own magic days... for 
there’s so much to see and do every day in Britain. 


PLAN EARLY for an EARLY START. Jilustrated 
literature from your local Travel Agent or the BRITISH 
TRAVEL CENTRE, 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N Y 


.-- where a million yesterdays enrich today 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 


“Ideal Homes’”’ Exhibition, Lon- 
don. Rugby Football, Scotland vs. 
England, Edinburgh. ‘‘Grand 
National” Steeplechase, Liverpool. 
Boat Race, Oxford vs. Cambridge, 
London. 


Racing, Craven Meeting, Newmar- 
ket. Shakespeare Festival (‘til 
October), Stratford-on-Avon. Rac- 
ing, Spring Meeting, Epsom. Rac- 
ing, ‘2000 Guineas’’, Newmarket. 
Football Association Cup Final, 
London. 


British Industries Fair, London 
and Birmingham. Music—Drama 
Festival, Bath Assembly, Bath. 
Royal Windsor Horse Show, Wind- 
sor. Chelsea Flower Show, London. 
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MONSIEUR DUQUESNE, a gray-haired, fragile man has worked for the company 


WAGONS 











THE BLUE TRAIN 


Europe’s oldest luxury train makes up in nostalgia and glamour what it lacks in speed 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


| MET MONSIEUR LEON DUQUESNE, conduc- 
tor of the Méditerranée-Calais Express— better 


known among mystery addicts, members of 


the international smart set and superannuated 
British aristocrats as the Blue Train—one 
afternoon on the platform of the Ventimiglia, 
Italy, railroad station. He was standing be- 
side a royal-blue sleeping coach with the 
gold-lettered inscription, Compagnie Intlerna- 
lionale Des Wagons-Lits Et Des Grandes Erpress 
Européens. Monsieur Duquesne, a gray-haired, 
fragile man wearing his cap and brown 
uniform, had the dignified-but-sad look that 


comes from working faithfully at low pay 
for a world-famous company during thirty- 
five years, about half his life. He greeted 
me with distinction and reserve, as befits the 
conductor of Europe’s crack de luxe train, 
took my ticket, preceded me to my compart- 
ment, took care of my luggage and fixed the 
curtains. 

“| trust everything is satisfactory, Mon- 
sieur,”” he said, sweeping his hand in a magnifi- 
cent gesture, like the manager of a famous 
hotel showing his best suite. “Permit me to 
wish you a very pleasant trip to Paris.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
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thirty-five years, almost half his life. 


I saw him a little later in his compartment, 
a combination office, wardrobe, storeroom and 
bar, with drawers and linen closets along the 
walls, racks for glassware, first-aid kits, emer- 
gency lamps, small sink and tiny desk. Each 
of the Blue Train’s nine sleeping coaches has 
its own conductor who acts also as_ ticket 
collector, berth maker, steward and general 
handy man. Monsieur Duquesne, being the 
senior conductor and in charge of Coach 
Number One, was, in addition, chef de train. 
He was proud of his position. 

“This is the world’s oldest train de grand 
lure,” he said." It was launched seventy-three 
years ago, in 1876, shortly after the foundation 
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People who know 
Ficture-taking 
and picture-making - 
reser me Otere0 Realist 


THE CAMERA THAT PUTS 3rd DIMENSION ON FILM 


Photographically — Jerry Holscher 
Famous Movie Star, Producer, 


Director uses the Stereo-REALIST 
for his personal pleasure. 


Harold Lloyd 


Says: “lL ownone, | use it, ! love it. It takes 
the most amazing pictures I've ever seen 
Y Hi 1 Ll 
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HE CAMERA THE SAME AS 
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of the maison.”” He always referred to 
the Wagons-Lits Company as “The 
House.’ “In the beginning the train 
ran three times a week, pulled by a 
boiler engine, and the old coaches were 
lighted by oil lamps and heated by 
briquettes, but when I made my first 
trip in 1913, the Train Bleu was al- 
ready an institution, if | may say so. I 
remember some of the passengers on 
that trip: Paderewski and Enrico Ca- 
ruso, then not on speaking terms; Otto 
Kahn, the American banker; Madame 
Mistinguett; and the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand of Hapsburg, who was assas- 
sinated in Sarajevo a year later.” 


THE GILT-EDGED DAYS 


Monsieur Duquesne gave a sigh that 
was drenched with nostalgia, opened a 
drawer and took out his papers, the 
feuille de route, feuille de contréle vert 
and the bordereau with a diagram con- 
taining the names of all passengers and 
the stations where they would board 
the train. All of them were passengers 
agence, meaning that they had booked 
their seats in advance. Since the end of 
the war the Blue Train has always 
been sold out, and during the holiday 
season it often runs in two sections, 
but the quality of the clientele has 
steadily decreased, as Monsieur Du- 
quesne permitted himself to observe 
with a delicate cough. 

“Tt costs 4980 francs in first class 
and 3320 in second to go from the Céte 
d'Azur to Paris,” he said. (About six- 
teen and eleven dollars respectively.) 
“Now who can afford to spend that 
kind of money today ? Only people who 
make it fast and easy. Big businessmen. 
Black marketeers. A few hard-currency 
tourists. In the old days the majority 
of our passengers were retired people 
from England, white-haired ladies 
with small dogs from America, French 
and Italian aristocrats, White Russian 
grand dukes, artists and gamblers 
Perhaps a sprinkle of royalty, mahara- 
jas and beautiful women in quest of 
rich admirers. Where are they now, 
monsieur?” He shrugged sadly with- 
out waiting for me to answer, looked 
over his papers and said matter-of- 
factly, “The King of Sweden will join 
us in Nice, where his private car is 
being switched on to the train. But 
that’s about the only passenger de 
marque that I can see on this list. It’s no 
use, monsieur. A way of life is going 
out and the Blue Train was part of 
that life.” 

A middle-aged, sharp-eyed, worried- 
looking man came in. Monsieur Du- 
quesne greeted him cordially and in- 
troduced him as M. Georges Marquet, 
contréleur of the Wagons-Lits Company. 

Haven't seen you for quite a while, 
Monsieur Marquet,” he said. 

Monsieur Marquet took off his hat 

and mopped his forehead. “I made a 


few trips on the Orient Express and 
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on the Fleche d'Or, between Paris 
and London. Then I went to the Span- 
ish border on the South Express. Quel 
métier! In the past two weeks I've 
been at home just one night. I've got 
to inspect all routes where we have 
sleeping coaches,” he explained to me. 
“It’s a hard job and a thankless one. 
No one likes a type who's supposed to 
snoop around and report.” 

“In the old days they had secret 
inspectors disguised as passengers,” 
Monsieur Duquesne said. “But we 
would catch on quick. After a couple 
of weeks they weren't so secret any 
more.” 

"No need to inspect Monsieur Du- 
quesne’s coach,” said the contréleur, 
giving the old man a complimentary 
smile. “ He and his two brothers have 
worked for the company for over thirty 
years. How old is Jerome now?" 

“Close to seventy,” said Monsieur 
Duquesne. “He's now on the Paris- 
Brussels run. It’s a day route, so he 
doesn't have to make the beds there. 
Making twenty beds every night can 
be quite strenuous, especially when 
one hasn't had much sleep oneself.” 

On his day of duty Monsieur Du- 
quesne arrives at the Gare de Lyon in 
Paris at five in the afternoon. He 
checks in at the office, gets into uni- 
form, looks over his papers and inspects 
his coach and its inventory. The train 
leaves Paris at eight p.m. That night 
Monsieur Duquesne hardly sleeps more 
than two hours, slumped in his folding 
chair at a corner of the corridor. The 
Blue Train makes the 700-mile, over- 
night trip from Paris to the Riviera 
by way of Dijon-Lyon-Marseille-Toulon 
in seventeen hours, arriving at the 
Italian border by one p.m. Monsieur 
Duquesne shaves, goes out for lunch- 
eon and a walk in the Céte d’ Azur sun- 
shine, which is pleasant when it has 
just been raining or snowing in Paris, 
and returns two hours later to resume 
his duties. The train leaves Venti- 
miglia at four-thirty p.m. and arrives in 
Paris the next morning, which means 
another sleepless night for Monsieur 
Duquesne. By the time he gets home to 
his wife, it’s noon. He is so tired that he 
goes to bed right away. He has two 
days off and leaves again on the after- 
noon of the third day. 


THE BLIGHT OF WAR 


“Prior to 1936 we Wagons-Lits em- 
ployees got only a nominal salary of 
165 frances a month and tips,” said 
Monsieur Duquesne. Now they make 
about 18,000 francs (sixty dollars) a 
month, plus sixteen frances (five cents 
for each passenger. With tips they av- 
erage about 30,000 frances (3100) but 
inflation and the high cost of living 
have made things tougher than before. 
Conductors must pay for their own 
food during the trip, for missing linen, 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
broken glasses and any damage in the 
coaches. Worst of all, there is no retire- 
ment pay. 

“And 30,000 francs a month won't 
get you far when a kilo of butter costs 
2500 


up to 1200 franes and a shirt 


francs,” said Monsieur Duquesne. 
" La vie est dure.” 

Monsieur Marquet nodded unhap- 
pily. The general mood of gloom was 
interrupted by whistles outside. The 
two men went out and a minute later 
the train began to move. 

That afternoon, as always, the Blue 
Train consisted of nine sleeping 
coaches, a baggage car and a restaurant 


car, all in the royal-blue color that has 





given the train its unofficial name. Be- 
tween Ventimiglia and Marseille it is 
pulled by an American lend-lease loco- 
motive, between Marseille and Paris 
by a French one. Unlike American all- 
sleeper Pullman trains, there are no 
sleeping cars with curtained sleeping 
berths along a middle aisle. Private 


rooms are the rule throughout. Two 


NOVEMBER 





MYSTERY ADDICTS are familiar with the Blue Train as a favorite stamp- 


ing ground for well-dressed murderers, spies and beautiful brunettes. 


coaches have four single, first-class, 
bedrooms and eight double, second- 
class ones; the rest of the coaches have 
ten doubles. 

Monseiur Marquet came back and 
said that there were few people so far 
on the train, but that most of them 
would get on in Monte Carlo, Nice 
and Cannes. 

In the depression days there were 
always empty compartments where I 
could stretch out at night. During the 
war years | put a mattress down in the 
corridor and slept in the Rue de Carré, 
as we call it. Between midnight and 
six a.m. the connections between the 
coaches are closed so the passengers 
won't be disturbed by people wander- 
ing around and raising hell. During the 
German occupation the train was al- 
ways full of Wehrmacht big shots and 
SS generals taking their mistresses 
down to the Riviera. They would drink 
and yell all night long. As they passed 
by me in the corridor they would kick 
me with their boots, by way of amusing 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
themselves. Ah, Monsieur, ce ri élait pas 
rigolos, les Boches, especially when you 
happened to know that two Resistance 
men were being hidden in the engine’s 
water tank. Our engineers and conduc- 
tors smuggled men and documents in 
and out of the Unoccupied Zone all the 
time. Quite a few of our people were 
caught and executed.” 

The train began to pick up speed. 
The vast carnation fields around Ven- 
timiglia were blooming again, but 
bombed houses and pockmarked fa- 
cades told of the heavy fighting that 
had raged here. As we approached the 
azure bay of Menton, brilliantly col- 
ored gardens passed by, olive-green 
slopes with white houses and foreign 


trees, sailboats down in the harbors, 


MONSIEUR SCHAEFFER gets a lot of altitude into his omelet tossing, even 


though his movements are confined to a five-by-eight-foot kitchen. 


palatial hotels and beautiful villas. At 
five-fifteen the train stopped in the 
blue-and-yellow railroad station of 
Monte Carlo, next to the plateau over- 
hanging the ocean, where in the old 
days international crowds used to 
watch pigeon shootings and sailboat 
races. A few people boarded the train 
and two porters brought in heaps of 
gaily labeled luggage. The train began 
to move again, leaving behind the 
Condamine’s miniature harbor and the 
Rock of Monaco that was colonized 
more than 2500 years ago. 

Monsieur Duquesne came back to 
the compartment, making a few notes. 
“In the prewar days we used to have 
a terrific rush here,’ he said. “ Most 
people got on in Monte Carlo. I remem- 
ber an Englishman who would come 
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down from London every Friday aft- 
ernoon, arrive in Monte Carlo Satur- 
day morning, spend twenty hours at 
the Casino and go back on the Train 
Bleu Sunday evening. You could al- 
ways tell how he'd done around the 
roulette and baccarat tables. If he had 
lost, he would closet himself in his bed- 
room and order a bottle of Vichy with 
three aspirins. When he won, it would 
be vintage champagne all along the 
way. And those tips!” 


CROSSING THE PALM 


Monsieur Duquesne’s face shone with 
an unearthly light. Blue Train conduc- 
tors can talk about the subject of tip- 
ping with the same enthusiasm that 
women display toward dresses. The 
consensus of opinion among the con- 
ductors, presumably some of the great- 
est experts on the topic of tips, is that 
the French and Italian aristocrats and 
millionaires are by far the most gener- 
ous tippers, and Americans, all the way 
from Canada to Chile, the worst. Peo- 
ple who wouldn’t tip a Pullman porter 
less than a dollar back in the States 
hand a French conductor a 100-franc 
bill, which is thirty cents at the legal 
rate of exchange. Monsieur Duquesne 
carefully pointed out the distinction 
between Americans who owned homes 
along the Riviera coast and were trés 
chic—presumably having taken on the 
(bad) habits of European tipping—and 
the “tourists” who just didn't know. 

"Every month each Wagons-Lits con- 
ductor has to make what is considered 
a penal trip in the Paris-Frankfurt 
sleeping coach,” he said. “Mon Dieu, 
those American colonels tip you two 
cigarettes as if you were a Boche. I wish 
they wouldn't tip us at all.” 

“How about the British?” said 
Monsieur Marquet, who seemed anx- 
ious to pilot the conversation into less 
delicate channels. 

“Bad. Except the old guard who 
know us. The Swiss are stingy, too, and 
the millionaires from Buenos Aires are 
the worst.’’ Monsieur Duquesne shook 
his head in disgust. “ In general, people 
are more generous after a good night's 
sleep, when the sun is shining brightly. 
The Paris-Riviera trip is always more 
profitable than the return trip to Paris. 
You leave the Céle d Azur and arrive 
in fog and rain and everybody feels so 
lousy he doesn’t even want to tip. As 
if we were responsible!” 

The Nice railroad station was 
crowded with people, perspiring offi- 
cials in striped pants, a band and a few 
ladies carrying flowers for the King of 
Sweden. A red carpet had been laid 
across the platform, and M. Jacques 
Francois, the assistant chef de gare 
(stationmaster), supervised the switch- 
ing on of the dining car and the private 
car of King Gustav V, a light blue 
coach with the royal emblem and coat 
of arms on both sides. In France the 


chef de gare is a popular, somewhat ri- 
diculous comedy figure on the theory 
that he’s too busy looking after trains 
to look after his wife, but Monsieur 
Francois turned out to be a mustachi- 
oed, businesslike, brisk fellow. At the 
moment he seemed enveloped in clouds 
of Beaujolais Supérieur. 

“Had a glass with His Majesty’s 
major-domo,” he explained to Monsieur 
Marquet. “ Well, more than one, to be 
exact. The major-domo doesn’t talk 
French and I don’t talk Swedish and 
the only way to create an understand- 
ing was to refill and raise our glasses 
toward one another. Ah, le bon vin du 
pays! It speaks the universal language 
of happiness.” 

The band broke into the Marseil- 
laise and the Swedish national an- 
them, the perspiring gentlemen in 
striped pants almost keeled over with 
reverence, the excited ladies thrust 
forward their flowers, and a tall, erect, 
white-haired gentleman, aged ninety- 
one, walked out on the red carpet, gave a 
friendly greeting and boarded his coach. 

“Well, that’s that,” said Monsieur 
Marquet. “ Tomorrow he'll have break- 
fast in the diner with hoi polloi. A 
couple of two-and-a-half-minute eggs, 
biscuits, ham and tea and butter.” 

The train left Nice and we went into 
the dining car, which was gleaming 
with silver and china, sparkling with 
glasses and mirrors, bright lights and 
white linen. The tables were set for 
dinner, but, at the moment, the only 
guests were the conductors who were 
having their dinner behind a small par- 
tition before the train arrived in An- 
tibes. Monsieur Marquet introduced 
me to M. Nicolas Letertre, the trim, 
sophisticated maitre dhétel who was 
running the place aided by one chef, 
three waiters and two dishwashers. 
Monsieur Letertre had worked for the 
company a mere eighteen years and 
was a “new man,” according to Mon- 
sieur Duquesne. 


DINING-CAR BLUES 


“T'm the most frustrated man 
aboard the Blue Train,” said the 
maitre d'hétel. “The government 
doesn’t permit us to charge more than 
six hundred francs for a meal. What 
can you give for two dollars? In any 
better restaurant in Paris you pay that 
much just for one dish. Here we serve 
soup, omelet or fish for entrée, a meat 
dish with vegetables, cheese and fruit. 
A little of everything and well pre- 
pared. But, of course, one can’t do 
miracles. We have a few vintage wines, 
a good Moét Brut Imperial, 1941, all 
the apéritifs and liqueurs de marque.” 

“They used to serve wonderful din- 
ners before the last war,” said Mon- 
sieur Marquet. “How much was it, 
Nicolas, fifty franes?” 

" Thirty-five,” said the maitre d’hé- 
tel, almost crying. “Ul show you one 
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of the old menus.” He opened a book 
Calais- 
Méditerranée, Friday, January 29, 
1937,” which read: 


and handed us a menu headed, “ 


Foie gras—Jambon—Sardines 
Saumon fumé—Choufleur Minerva 
Ocufs & la geléee—Champignons 
farcis & la Provencale 
Supréme de Langouste 4 la Marseillaise 
Oceufs brouillés auz truffes 
Poulet en cocolte & la Parisienne 
Haricols verts 
Fonds d' Artichaut, sauce madére 
Buffet froid: Paté de canard foie gras 
Glace—Charlotte Russe 


“All this, Messieurs, for thirty-five 
francs,” said the maitre d’hétel, and 
blew his nose in great emotion. Every- 
body was deeply moved, recalling the 
days of past epicurean glory. 

“T'm told that things are much bet- 
ter now because we serve Nescafé in- 
stead of that Wagons-Lits mélange, 
said the maitre d’hétel, bitterly. 


One of the stewards came to ask me 
whether I'd ever been in California. 
When I told him I lived there, he said, 
“T wish I could come there and take a 
look through the new two hundred-inch 
I'm a 
member of the Société des Astronomes, 


telescope on Mount Palomar. 


I correspond with a lot of fellow astrono- 
mers in America and I’m interested in 


” 


the nebulae —— 


KITCHEN MAGIC 


“Philibert, go back to your work,” 
“The clients 
He explained 
that his crew worked five days in a row, 
and took five days off. Working hours 
are from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 
3 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. The car seats fifty- 
six people, which necessitates three 


said the maitre d’hétel. 
will come in shortly.” 


services to feed the one-hundred-and- 
eighty-odd passengers. 

In the five-by-eight-foot miniature 
kitchen, the chef, M. Leon Schaeffer, 
was just about to toss an omelet ex- 
pertly into the air so that it would turn 
around and fall back into the frying 
pan. It seemed hard to believe that 
such culinary delicacies as I had read 
on the prewar menu could be prepared 
in so small a place, but Monsieur 
Schaeffer assured me that he could do 
everything here, rol-au-vents, grilled 
Chateaubriands, even French _pas- 
tries, provided he had the ingredients. 

“We had the Queen of Greece here a 
said the maitre d’hétel. 
“You should have tasted the delicious 
poulet de grain Forestiére which the chef 
After all, the Train Bleu 
used to have better food than any other 
de-luxe train of the Company. Correct, 


few weeks ago,” 


prepared. 


Monsieur Marquet?” 

The contréleur, representing the Com- 
pany, diplomatically cleared his throat. 
“T think they were all good, Nicolas. 
Always impeccable.” 


“Yes,” said the maitre d’hétel sigh- 
ing. “Always impeccable.” 

“C'est une bonne maison, le Wagons- 
Lits,” echoed Monsieur Duquesne. 

Back in coach Number One, which 
was now full to capacity, Monsieur Du- 
quesne seemed to have trouble with a 
fat, shrill-voiced, overdressed lady 
with a Cartier window display around 
her bulging neck. She kept shouting 
that she was entitled to a bedroom all 
for herself. 

“Nicky always gets me the best of 
the best,” 
to share this compartment with 


she said furiously. ‘I refuse 


“Madame, you have a second-class 
ticket,” said the old man imperturb- 
ably. “ You cannot have the place all 
alone.” 

“It’s an outrage!” the woman yelled. 
“T'll call up Nicky at the next stop and 
tell him to ——” 

The noise went on for some time. 
When Monsieur Duquesne came back 
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to his office, he looked tired. “I guess 
she’s never been on the Train Bleu be- 
* Just like after the first 
World War. Black marketeers and new 
rich people. If that woman had both- 
ered to read her ticket, she would have 
known it was second class.” 


fore,” he said. 


“Maybe she can’t read,” said Mon- 
sieur Marquet. 

“She keeps threatening me with 
Nicky,” said Monsieur Duquesne. 

“Who is Nicky?” I asked. 

“T bet he brilliantines his hair and 
wears a ring on each finger, including 
his thumb,” 

Another 


asked the contréleur to straighten out 


said Monsieur Duquesne. 
conductor came in and 
some trouble in coach Number Three. 
It seemed that compartment Nine had 
been sold by different ticket agencies 
to two different people. Monsieur Mar- 
quet cursed softly and explained that 
those things happened once in a while 
when agency letters got crossed in the 
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in Arizona and the Southwest’’, to 
help you plan your trip. 

Just mail the coupon below. 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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L. C. loas, Dept. HY-11 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Please send me, free, “Your Vacation in 
Arizona and the Southwest”, and your 
Guide to Resorts and Guest Ranches. 
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“IF HE LOST, he ordered a bottle of Vichy with three aspirins. When he 


won, it would be vintage champagne all along the way. And those tips 


mail. ‘You got anything vacant?” he 
asked the conductor. 

There's one non pre sent in number 
Twelve,” said the conductor “Non 
present” is a passenger who has booked 
and paid but failed to show up.’ 

“We'll wait until Toulon,” Monsieur 
Marquet decided. “If Twelve is then 
still vacant, put one of the two people 
in. Keep them in good humor mean- 
while.” 

During the war, when conditions 
were slightly hectic, the Wagons-Lils 
Company departed from the sacred 
rule that people of different sex must 
never be put up together. The conduc- 
tor would merely ask the lady passen- 
ger whether she objected to male com- 
pany in her compartment and if she 
didn’t protest too strongly, it would be 
arranged. “Quite a few ladies asked 
me to place them with a strange man 
rather than with a woman,” Monsieur 
Duquesne said, with a fine French 
smile 

Outside it was dark now and the dim 
lights inside the coach obscured the 
Old World grandezza of its interior. 
The reputation of the Blue Train has 
always been based on romance and 
glamour rather than speed and com- 
fort. The train never attains the ninety- 
mile-per-hour speed of the Swiss light- 


weight express trains. And the ma- 


HOLIDAY /NOVEMBER 


hod 


hogany-paneled, carpeted bedrooms 
with their old-fashioned plumbing and 
rattling windows are a poor match for 
the air-conditioned, functional-design 
compartments on the Super Chief or 
the Twentieth Century Limited. 
Unfortunately, there isn't much ro- 
mance and glamour left either. Most of 
the passengers aboard the train were 
unspectacular people: traveling sales- 
men, families with children, a couple of 
American G.L.’s, a few lonely women 
in their fourth or fifth youth. Gone 
were the bemonocled diplomats, the 
sun-burned tennis players, dignified 
rajahs with their retinues, the roto- 
gravure personalities, artists, Mata 
Haris and sinister men. Today inter- 
national spies on the Blue Train are as 
out-dated as a Wright Brothers plane 
would be next to a Lockheed Shooting 
Star. Today's intrigues are spun in the 
glamourless offices of Moscow and 
London. And gone are the beautiful 


femmes fatales and demimondaines 


who would sneak up to a man in the 
diner and suggest a glorious week in 
Cannes. 

“ When a woman sneaks up to a man 
nowadays in the dining car, it’s just to 
ask for a match,” said Monsieur 
Duquesne. “It seems like ages since 
Citroén, the automobile king, could be 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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Vacation Fun. is a Family Affair 
in NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Wether your vacation dreams are of action-filled 
days where the throbbing beat of the tom-tom heralds 
the beginning of an age-old Indian ceremonial dance 
. or whether they’re of vast distances and limitless 
horizons hemmed in only by timbered mountain 
ranges towering ruggedly into turquoise skies, you'll 
find vacation variety in this land of romance and color! 
e Here you'll discover a curious combination of the 
unbelievably old beside the very new... you'll savor 
the lingering traces of a robust Old West and an 
ancient Spanish culture ...and you'll always remember 
its many sites of scenic grandeur and historical 
interest including eight National Monuments 
and Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 
e Here, too, you'll discover the fascination of 

New Mexico, The Land of Enchantment, and 

once you have shared it you'll never forget it! 


Room 1203, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 


/ Please send free: C) New booklet “Land of Enchantment,” 
WILLARD Oficial High Oo aie ; 6 
ANDREWS icial Highway Map, LJ New Mexico “Recreation Map. Wail WM Z 

AND WE'LL SEND YOU 


OUR FREE MAPS AND 
BOOKLET PRONTO! 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

seen gambling in his compartment and 
Sir Basil Zaharoff would rent an entire 
coach for himself. Maurice Chevalier 
gave a solo performance for the person- 
nel in the dining car, and Aristide 
Briand would ask not to be disturbed 
because he wanted to work. And I re- 
member a very famous French politi- 
cian gave me an extra large tip so I 
would take care of his wife in Coach 
Number One and his mistress in Coach 
Number Two.” 

“Was it difficult?” I asked. 

Monsieur Duquesne smiled. “A 
Wagons-Lils conductor is supposed to 
be a Talleyrand in brown uniform,” he 
said. “I keep telling the younger boys 
that making the berths and collecting 
the tickets isn’t all. You've got to know 
everything, see a lot and say nothing. 


You are nursemaid for drunks whom 





BOOK OF NEW YORK 


@ Here’s a Christmas present 
that will bring real HoLipay 
cheer to the friend you have 
down for a book. Hoxttpay’s 
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you have to get to bed and sleepy peo- 
ple who can’t get out of bed. You have to 
discourage potential thieves, protect 
men from their jealous wives and 
women from ardent suitors. You've 
got to be father-confessor to lonely 
people who tell you their life story all 
night long, and peacemaker for men 
who want to fight. And you may even 
have to work as an assistant midwife. 
We once had a pregnant woman on the 
train, and between Avignon and Mar- 
seille things became hectic. There was 
no doctor on the train, only a trained 
nurse, but everything turned out well. 
I kept running for hot water and 
towels and before we came to Mar- 
seille, there was a new passenger on 
the list. Didn't have to pay though.” 

“ There’s always some trouble,” said 
Monsieur Marquet. “ Remember the 
fellow who slept too long, got up in a 
hurry, took the other man’s shoes and 
walked off? When the other fellow 


wanted to put on his shoes, they were 


two sizes too small. He didn’t have an- 
other pair along, and at that time you 
couldn't just go into a store and buy a 
pair of shoes without a ration coupon. 
He had to get out of the train in socks 
and sit in a hotel near the Nice station 
until we telephoned and got his shoes 
back.” 

There have been no grave accidents 
on the Blue Train since 1920 when the 
new fifty-seven-ton, all-metal coaches 
of sturdy construction replaced the 
old, wooden cars. In 1942 the train 
jumped the track, after an explosion 
which was caused by the French Re- 
sistance, and three coaches turned over; 
but the passengers got away with minor 
bruises, and inside the coaches even the 
lights continued to burn. 

“We were all sorry that nothing had 
happened,” said Monsieur Marquet. 
“They were all Boches.” 

“i had a funny experience a few 
years ago,” said Monsieur Duquesne. 
“| said to the stationmaster in Lyon, 
“It’s such a long time since something 
happened on this train. Maybe we'll 
have a derailment tonight.’ Well, two 
hours later, the train was derailed, near 
Marseille. To this day, the station- 
master believes I had something to do 
with it.” 


MULTIPLIED ROMANCE 


The train slowed down and stopped 
at Antibes. On the platform a beautiful 
brunette kissed a man and boarded the 
train. 

“Lucky fellow,” said Monsieur Mar- 
quet. 

Monsieur Duquesne shook his head. 
“You never know,” he said. “ I remem- 
ber a woman like her. Tall and bru- 
net and chic. She came to the Gare de 
Lyon with a man, kissed him passion- 
ately, cried and boarded the train. I 
envied the man until Dijon, when an- 
other fellow got om and joined the 
woman in her compartment. He left her 
in Marseille and again she cried bit- 
terly. Four hours later, when we ar- 
rived in Cannes, there was a third man 
waiting for her and you should have 
seen how she kissed him! I've always 
wondered. . . .” 

“What about?” said Monsieur Mar- 
quet. 

“Which one of the three men was her 
husband.” 

“Maybe she wasn’t married,” I said. 

Monsieur Duquesne looked out of 
the window, where the lights of Cannes 
began to show up in the distance, like 
galaxies of faraway stars. There was a 
smell of sea tang and ocean mixed with 
burned flowers and olives. 

*“Monsieur,” he said to me, “after 
thirty years of service, a Wagons-Lils 
conductor knows whether a lady pas- 
senger is a demimondaine or a respect- 
able married woman. I assure you 
that brunette was a respectable mar- 
ried woman.” THE END 
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LIVE OAKS grow to spectacular heights along the Gulf. This veteran, on 


BILOXI'S curving sea wall and Beach Drive skirt the calm waters of the 


Mississippi Sound, Wall follows the shore in a 40-mile-long crescent. a Biloxi estate, is believed to have been a meeting place for tribes of Indians. 


GIGGING for flounders is a favorite after-dark sport with young and old FISHING is big business for Gulf residents like these Biloxi ment A dip net 


These Biloxi youngsters carry lamps to help spot the half-buried fish. is landing a big catch of menhaden, which are valuable for oil and fertilizer. 


A SHIPYARD on Biloxis Bas k Bay turns out these solid Freight Boats.” CREOLE dishes are the spec ialty of Biloxi chef “Skeet” Hunt. who was fa- 


which collect the day's catch of shrimp from many smaller fishing craft. mous for his cooking in Washington, where he was captain of Senate police. 





BILOXI'S Victorian charm does not extend into the town’s flat, sprawling Negro district. 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 


The seven towns along the crescent of the Mississippi Seund are quiet today after two hundred 
years of brawling history under seven flags. Indians, Frenchmen, pirates and patriots have 
given way to the fishermen, boatbuilders and tourists —leaving behind a thousand legends. 


by CARL CARMER 


THE SEVEN TOWNS lie on the white sand that 
curves in a long forty-mile crescent beside 
the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
like seven joined circlets of a necklace, for 
where one town ends another begins. Pascagoula 
is the easternmost; thence west and somewhat 
to the south lie Ocean Springs, Biloxi, Gulfport, 
Pass Christian, Bay St. Louis, Waveland. 
Because its sea is blue and calm, because it 
offers year-round vacation sports, and because 
its weather is cool in summer, mild in winter, 
overenthusiastic chambers of commerce like to 
call the Mississippi Gulf Coast ‘The American 


Riviera.” The similarities between the two 
coastal areas are slight. French names, given 
by early explorers to Mississippi places, may 
well call to mind the Céte d'Azur, but no part 
of the United States is more uniquely native. 
Plant and tree, man and animal and reptile are 
distinctive products of the American new world. 
~ The gulf waters are calm because a line of 
islands only a few miles offshore protects the 
coast all the way from Mobile Bay down to the 
mouth of Pearl River, on the Louisiana bound- 
ary. Dauphin, Aux Herbes, Cat, Ship, Chan- 
deleur (locally: pronounced Chandelier) are low 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LOIS AND JOE STEINMETZ 
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mounds of sand that valiantly withstand the 
pounding surf on their seaward flanks. Across 
their dunes the sand crabs race, white move- 
ment on white stillness. The human visitor 
feels rather than sees the scuttling of these 
swift creatures. The islands are barren, for the 
most part, except for patches of titi, a low ever- 
green shrub omnipresent in southern tidal low- 
lands. In April the titi puts out tall spike 
tassels of tiny white blossoms, and fishermen in 
the lee of the islands feel almost smothered in 
the heavy sweetness of the wind. On calm days, 
if they are close to shore, they can hear a low, 
steady roar from the island’s swarm of honey- 
bees. Inside the islands lies the Mississippi 
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Sound. Only great winds, which rarely blow, 
can whip it to a fury. The seven towns are safe 
behind their sand barrier except in autumn 
hurricane weather. 

The old city of Mobile, its Spanish and 
French houses sleeping in encircling wrought- 
iron galleries, its once-drowsy bay now abustle 
with shipping, is the logical gateway to the 
seven towns. The motorist leaving the southern 
limits of the city will, if he has been well ad- 
vised, make a little side trip to Bellingrath 
Gardens on Isle Aux-Oies in the Fowl River. 
Here, during early Spanish occupancy, bull 
breeders shipped their animals to Spain for 
combat in the arenas. Now the breeding is of a 
gentler sort—of camellia and rose, magnolia 
and azalea and sweet olive. Each month is 
bright with blossoms at Bellingrath. 

(An exciting and little-known side trip for the 
traveler lies along the route that follows the old 
Spanish shell road beside the dark brown pools 
beneath the water oaks of Bayou la Batre. This 
is the land of old and bloody legends, where 
fisherfolk still tell the tale of La Mas, the local 
buccaneer who waded the decks “ knee-deep in 
gore with Jean Lafitte” and yet always found 
that black-flag captain “a perfect gentleman.” 
The cabin where La Mas lived out his last days 
has long since been blown into the bayou but 
his stories linger on. On the white highway 
made of crushed oyster shells, when the night is 
black and blowy, travelers sometimes see the 
swift-moving likeness of a dark, well-mounted 
Spaniard, a red rain pouring from his throat. 
As La Mas used to tell this tale, the father of 
the French girl whom the rider loved treated 
him to a taste of a poniard’s steel. 


THE LURE OF DIXIE 


Automobile and train follow parallel routes 
most of the way from Mobile to the seven 
towns, and the centuries-old path that they 
traverse has long been known as The Spanish 
Trail. But when the trail has led the traveler 
into Pascagoula he is suddenly aware of rich, 
sea-laden atmosphere, an overflowing of life 
and nature which set the town and its six sisters 
apart. It is not merely that the air is soft with 
moisture and that the temperature is moderate. 
The senses are gently assailed by the sight of 
the lush foliage of water oak, cypress, catalpa, 
tulip, banana and tupelo, by the odors of 
crape myrtle, oleander, magnolia and by the 
taste of the mouth-twisting persimmon and the 
soft papaw. Along the shore the sandpipers ad- 
vance and retreat as the waves retreat and ad- 
vance. Solemn patrols of pelicans fly single file 
a few inches above the curling crests. Sharp- 
winged men o'war sail high above the shifting 
boundary between water and land. On the 
lawns a few yards away, mockingbirds sing 
from the black recesses of heavy-leaved mag- 
nolias and wild canaries sketch yellow arches on 
the sky. Circling black buzzard and snowy 
plover, diving scissorbill and  chuck-will, 


—> 
The Pascagoula Indians . . . sang their death 
song beneath the spreading branches of an ancient 
water oak and then, still singing, marched into 


the water until it had closed over their heads. 





. . . . © 
Before a golden cross, the brothers . . . raised above the heads of the Indians the fleur-de-lis of France. 


The legends of the Mississippi Sound are as rich and as old as its history 











screaming gull and hummingbird all contribute 
to the impression that the town is enclosed in a 
vast aviary. 

As colorful as the birds are the plants and the 
flowering shrubs of the rich sandy soil. Here are 
rain lilies and spider lilies and hurricane lilies. 
About them grow “ham ’n’ eggs” (lantana), 
Spanish bayonet and Cherokee roses. Honey- 
suckle, wistaria, azalea, amaryllis, verbena add 
color and odor to an air already sweetened by 
Confederate jasmine. 


FISHERMEN’S PARADISE 


The sea is as full of life as the land and the 
air. Fishing is a business as well as a pleasure 
along the entire Gulf Coast. No one can count 
the number of shrimp and oyster luggers. 
Many are built in the skipper’s own back yard. 
Others are turned out by small shipyards 
nearby. Nearly all are manned by Slavonian, 
Austrian and Polish immigrants who live in un- 
pretentious little houses in the seven towns. 
Here and there along the water front, in sec- 
tions not reserved for residences, are factories 
where the fishermen’s catch is packed and sent 
out to market. Men gigging for flounders in the 
dark spring evenings transform the shallow wa- 
ters along the shore into firefly-haunted mead- 
ows. Equipped with torches made of lightwood 
knots and with long-handled spears, the fisher- 
men, heads bent, search the sandy bottom for 
the indistinct outlines of flat, half-buried 
flounders. Usually working in pairs, they spear 
the fish, place them in baskets, and come home 
with their catch in a long torchlight procession. 
Sheepshead, bluefish, mullet, red snappers, 
pompano, Spanish and king mackerel are 
among the other food fish taken from the Mis- 
sissippi Sound by the men who live off the sea. 

The strangest of the countless fish stories of 
the region is not of a difficult catch but of an 
easy one. Many Pascagoulans are still dating 
time from the day a very strong offshore wind 
blew the shallow waters that border the town 
right out to sea, leaving thousands of fish flop- 
ping helplessly on the uncovered bottom. The 
whole town turned out that day to pick up fish 
and throw them into baskets as if they were 
windfall papaws. 

The Gulf Coast is old in history as Americans 
measure it. In 1698 King Louis XIV of France 
sent Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’ Iberville, and his 
brother, Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de 
Bienville, and fifty followers to find gold and 
pearls and wild buffalo along the Mississippi 
Coast. A new year had begun when, kneeling 
on white sand before a golden cross, the 
brothers claimed this region for their sovereign 
and raised above the heads of the Biloxi Indi- 
ans the fleur-de-lis of France. It was the first 
banner of seven that have fluttered on the 
breezes that blow above the seven towns. Eng- 
land and Spain owned this land before the flag 
of independent West Florida, a 74-day Repub- 
lic, flew from its towers in 1810. The Stars and 
Stripes gave place in 1861 to the flag of the Re- 
public of Mississippi—a white flag with a green 
magnolia in the center and in one corner a blue 
field bearing one white (Continued on Page 104) 
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GULFPORT is perhaps the most intense sailing community on the coast, with a large fleet of Fish Class sailboats and 


a devoted group of Sunday racers. Their eagerness is typical of Gulfport, which is a young, ambitious commercial town. 


LOCAL ARCHITECTURE takes strange forms, like this Pass Christian PETER ANDERSON is one of a family of artists who own the Shearwater Pot- 


“gazebo.” Porches called “shoo-flies” are sometimes built in tree branches. tery in Ocean Springs. Their famed designs are based on local subjects. 
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VILDING cenier along the Sound is Pascagoula, site of the Ingalls Corporation yards. A wartime boom town, 
g g g 


Pascagoula has averted postwar depression by converting troopships (above) into luxury liners for South American trade. 


NEAR WAVELAND is a stretch of Mississippi coast owned and operated by Negroes. This area, only fifty miles from New Orleans, has Negro 


camps and summer school. Here a football squad from New Orleans’ Gilbert Academy takes preseason workout under Coach Leonidas Epps. 








(Continued from Page 101) star. Then came the 
Stars and Bars of the Confederacy and, in 1865, 
once more the flag of the United States of 
America. 

Pascagoula stands where a wide river of the 
same name enters the gulf after flowing down 
from the depths of Southern Mississippi's mat- 
ted swamplands. The Pascagoula’s Indian 
name means “Leaf River.” Today a roaring 
shipyard, owned by the Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corporation, stands on its banks. During World 
War II the towering ways were filled by tall 
ships bound for sea duty to carry supplies over- 
seas. Through the nights the king-pin can- 
delabra—upright shafts topped by blinding 
lights — made work on the decks as easy as in a 
sun-bright noon. Night and day the chipper, 
like some giant cricket, roared beside the sea 
and the flatland. Only the riveter was silent — 
for these were all-welded ships. 


A RIVER THAT SINGS 


Pascagoula is a place of legend. Perhaps 
the river, the Singing River, has something to 
do with that. The stream actually sings its way 
into the Gulf. I have heard it in the days before 
the noises of the shipyard drowned its song. 
First mentioned in 17th Century Spanish rec- 
ords, the singing has since been remarked upon 
by historians, scientists, journalists. It sounds 
like a honey locust in bee-time—or perhaps 
a chorus of many voices singing at a great 
distance. 

Even today, when the chipper at the ship- 
yards shatters the air, you can hear the song if 
you press your ear to a stanchion of the old 
river bridge. There are many explanations of it. 
Scientists talk learnedly of the sound of shells 
rolled on the bottom by the strong current, of 
submarine limestone caverns through which 
waters run with a subdued and prolonged pro- 
test. Nothing has been proved. More people 
than you would think accept the first of all the 
explanations — that Indians, 
surrounded by a hostile tribe and facing immi- 


the Pascagoula 


nent massacre, chose to walk into the water and 
drown rather than surrender. They sang their 
death song as they stood beneath the spreading 
branches of an ancient water oak (Pascagoulans 
can show you the very tree,) and then, still 
singing, marched into the water until it had 
closed over their heads, Later tellers of the tale 
have included both pagan and Christian addi- 
tions —a mermaid caroling from a hill of waters 
to lure the tribe to their grave, a priest leading 
the marchers with bell and book into the waves. 
Many Gulf Coast dwellers say they still are 
singing on the ocean's floor. 

Other Pascagoula legends center about Belle- 
vue, a pillared plantation house facing the Gulf 
near the east end of Beach Boulevard. It is now 
aresidence club for the executives of the Ingalls 
Corporation. Folksay has it that this exquisite 
example of Greek Revival architecture in the 
prewar South was built from profits of the 
slave trade by a sea captain named Graham. 
Only the captain’s name is remembered, but the 
gruesome activities of his spouse are still told 
about the town. Indeea, some people assert 
that she keeps them up to this day, and claim 
to have seen her ghost dancing about in the big 
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BUILDINGS on Pascagoula’s side streets manage 


to reflect a horrowed, old-mansion elegance. 


reception room, now the bar, as once she 
danced in frenzied glee about the coffin of her 
dead husband. Others tell of groans that 
emanate from ghosts of the slaves she used to 
punish by dragging them around town from the 
rear of her victoria, which was hitched to a 
spirited team of horses. 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


\ puzzling tale of the old house is the one 
which gives it its present name— Longfellow 
House. Despite the denials of all scholars of the 
history of American literature and of members 
of the family of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
the story persists that the sedate and learned 
poet once spent a summer here. Spent it, 
what's more, lolling in the shade of a nearby 
wateroak and making love toadark-eyed Cre- 
ole maiden, Natives of the town point out the 
tree and say that their grandfathers well re- 
membered seeing the famous man clad in 
bright blue jacket, pink waistcoat and buff 
pantaloons, paying ardent court to the lovely 
Suzanne Ladnier beside the waters which he 
later celebrated in “The Building of the 
Ship”: 


“The knar ed and crooked cedar knees; 
Brought from regions far away 


” 


From Pascagoula’s sunny bay —— 
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History has had its share, too, in creating the 
conversation pieces that make a neighborhood 
get-together precious for the collector of tales 
told by the people. It was at Pascagoula that 
General Zachary Taylor, “Old Rough and 
Ready,” is said to have paid off his army after 
their triumphant return from Buena Vista and 
the storming of Chapultepec in the Mexican 
War. The celebration that followed has since 
been equalled by only one other. The story of 
that other party requires deep delving into the 
folk apocrypha. 

The story starts with Admiral David Porter, 
naval hero of our nation’s early days, who took 
a great fancy to a little orphan boy, a son of 
parents who had been his friends and who had 
died of yellow fever in New Orleans. He 
adopted the child and brought him up on his 
plantation beside the Singing River. When 
Porter was winning sea battles in the War of 
1812, he had the boy with him —a twelve-year- 
old midshipman known as “ Davie” Farragut. 


BATTLE OF THE PASCAGOULA 


Later, in the War Between the States, 
“Davie” Farragut came home again, this time 
as the great admiral who had taken New Or- 
leans by running the Confederate gantlet on 
the Mississippi—old “ Damn-the-torpedoes! 
Go-ahead” Farragut. Pascagoulans say that 
the admiral set out in his flagship to make 
his old home once more own allegiance to the 
Stars and Stripes. At the river entrance he 
was met by a collection of Pascagoula luggers, 
catboats, rowboats and pirogues, all manned 
by the friends of his youth, who were armed 
with squirrel rifles, pitchforks, 
and hard fists. 


Sowie knives 


Martin Freeman, commander of the local 
motor fleet, called out to Farragut. You can't 
win this fight, Davie,” he shouted across the 
water. But if’nyoudo, I'll agree to enlist under 
you. And God knows I'd hate to serve with a 
chance o’ such bad shots as your Yankees.” 

“Agreed,” said Davie, and he waved his right 
arm. The great guns of his flagship let go such a 
thundering blast above the little boats that the 
waters of the whole bay frothed like a New 
Orleans gin fizz. 

“We Martin hastily. 
“That beats us, Davie. Come on upriver —we 
got the biggest fish fry in the history of the 
country, waitin’.” 

So Yanks and Rebs all went upriver to the 
fish fry and Martin joined up with Davie. In 
fact, he fought so bravely with Farragut at the 
Battle of Mobile Bay that he became the only 
downright Confederate Yank-killer ever to re- 
ceive a medal from the Yankee Congress. 

Pascagoula was a boom town during the last 
war. Its population grew from about six thou- 
sand to about thirty-eight thousand. The old 
town began to show signs of wear at the seams. 
There was a trailer city and a section of Navy 
prefabs. Neatest and best cared for of all the 
new real-estate developments was the Negro 


surrender,” cried 


housing project. 

After World War I, when the old shipyard 
that had been making luggers since the early 
part of the 19th Century was refurbished, there 
had been a swift exodus of workers that had 





caused a severe depression in the town. Work- 
ers dropped their tools on Armistice Day and 
left. This time V-J Day did not result in such 
disaster because the Ingalls Corporation had 
looked ahead far enough to see a postwar de- 
mand for ships—both passenger-cruise and 
freight—to be put into service with South 
America. Pascagoula did not suffer from the 
process of shrinking as much as she had from 
the pains of growing. Today, the town’s busi- 
ness buildings are about two miles inland from 
the coast. Its old residential section still faces 
the Gulf on Beach Boulevard, where many of 
the beautiful homes have stood longer than the 
Longfellow House. 

The next town west of Pascagoula is Ocean 
Springs. It was the first white settlement on 
the Gulf Coast and the French colonists who 
founded it about two and a half centuries 
ago called it Biloxi, after the Indian tribe 
nearby. In 1854, however, the American fad 
for “taking the waters” of mineral springs had 
won such favor with the American citizenry that 
the village fathers decided on Ocean Springs as 
a suitable and more profitable title. Indians had 
found the mineral waters in the spring here 
healthful, and Americans, a little self-conscious 
about taking vacations without a purpose, 
welcomed the opportunity to flock to a spot 
where their well-being might be Served. The 


boom days of the spa are long since gone, how- ; 


ever, and with them went many of the town’s old 
houses. Ocean Springs is now an unpretentious 
and restful village, its streets lined by ancient 
moss-hung oaks. The interested will search out 
here, on a wooded back road, the Shearwater 


Pottery (named for the shearwater gulls that 
crowd the air along the shore) where the An- 
derson family carries on a unique pottery busi- 
ness, fashioning from native clay original de- 
signs of birds, beasts and flowers of the region. 

Biloxi, which took the name Ocean Springs 
had dropped, lies on a slim peninsula between 
its own bay to the north and Sound waters to 
the south. It is an old town, long known for its 
resort gaicties. Its elegance as a refuge of the 
haut monde in the 1840's and the vestiges of 
its early Victorian charm have not completely 
disappeared. Here and there wide verandas, 
scroll-saw decorations, and other hints of a 
subdued opulence assert a dignity that refuses 
to give way to the juke box. The town’s low 
stucco business buildings are as modern as 
those of a New York suburb, however, and the 
Chamber of Commerce is almost belligerently 
assertive. 


OLD WORLD INFLUENCE 


The influence of Europe is very strong in 
Biloxi. The French and the Spanish of another 
day left a gay tradition behind them. The 
Slavonians and Poles and Negroes who do 
most of the fishing and the manual labor in the 
town are, each in a separate way, inherently 
fond of play. As a result, Biloxi is a town sat- 
urated with the spirit of fiesta. It also recog- 
nizes the prevalence of a Latin religious fervor 
which extends all the way to New Orleans. I 
realized the extent of the local dividing line be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic spheres of in- 
fluence when I told a Pascagoula Protestant 
Negro preacher that most of the colored people 


of Biloxi were Roman Catholics. “If one of 
our folks isn’t a Baptist,” he said firmly, “ he’s 
been tampered with.” 

One of the most touching and beautiful cere- 
monies of the Roman Catholic churches of the 
Gulf Coast is the annual blessing of the fleet in 
Biloxi Bay on the Sunday preceding August 
15th. The fishing luggers line up before a high 
white cross on the shore of the bay. They have 
been newly painted and gay flags flutter from 
the forest of masts. Services start at midnight. 
Robed priests begin the chanting’of prayers 
for the safety of the crews and for a prosperous 
season. Attended by altar boys, the priests 
move from boat to boat to bless the fishermen 
and to sprinkle holy water on the decks. Day 
dawns before the ritual is over, and the boats 
set out for a new working season. 

The white road beside the forty-mile sea wall 
leads westward from Biloxi to Gulfport—com- 
mercial center of the seven towns. This is a 
new city, built as the 20th Century began. De- 
signed as a port from which to export the 
lumber of the long-leaf pine, once plentiful in 
Mississippi, it has had its booms and depres- 
sions. The hurricane of 1906 leveled so many of 
the pines that the city was forced to turn to 
other markets to stay alive. Fishing has helped. 
So have cotton and truck gardening, and the 
shipping of pecans from extensive orchards 
along the coast. More recent has been the im- 
portation of tung trees from China. Tung oil, 
used in varnishes and paints, is processed from 
the nuts that grow in abundance on the Orien- 
tal trees that now grow in the wide fields that 


surround Gulfport. In (Continued on Page 139) 


CHURCHGOING has been a powerful local habit ever since the days of the first French settlers. This is a Bay St. Louis congregation. 











LIECHTENSTEIN 


A princely dwarf among nations, 
contented with its size 
and its diminutive destinies 


by JEAN and TOM HOLLYMAN, 
with photographs by the authors 


IN THE WORLD'S family of nations Liechten- 
stein is an infant, in size though not in age, a 
cartographically elusive tot, hard even for 
trained geographers to locate. It takes a good 
long look, perhaps with a magnifying glass and 
certainly on a large-scale map of Europe, to 
spot this midget principality snuggled in be- 
tween the western tip of Austria and the north- 
eastern border of Switzerland. 

Liechtenstein has a prince and, following 
princely traditions, he lives in a castle over- 
looking the Rhine, which flows along the entire 
sixteen-mile length of his mountainous coun- 
try. The prince, who is forty-three, bears the 
Hapsburg name of Franz Josef 11. His mother 
was a niece of the Austrian Emperor Franz 
Josef and a sister of Franz Ferdinand, that 
heir to the Austrian throne whose assassination 
led to World War’ I. Liechtenstein’s Franz 
Josef If married a former Viennese society girl, 
Princess Gina, who is twenty-seven, and the 
couple have two young sons, the older of 
whom, Hans Adam, will matriculate at the 
Liechtenstein equivalent of a little red school- 
house when he is large enough to sit at a desk. 

Franz Josef I] is regarded as a benign prince 
by his subjects, most of whom are farmers. He 
studied forestry and agriculture in Vienna and, 
although shy , likes to (Continued on Page 109) 
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THE PRINCE OF LIECHTENSTEIN dwells in a 
castle on the Rhine, above the sleepy village 
of Vaduz, which is the chief city of his realm. 


2 


IN THE MOUNTAINS behind Vaduz lies the Saminatal, 


a “‘lost valley,” filled with flowers in summer. 


PRINCE HANS ADAM rules playground at the castle 


just as he will one day reign over his father’s people. 


JOSEPH BECK raises grain, potatoes and hay for 


his milch herds on half a dozen stamp-size farms. 




















FAMILY CIRCLE. The reigning prince and his noble kith and kin enjoy a dinner of hot dogs. A waiter hovers behind the 
prince, Franz Josef Il, who faces his wife, Princess Gina. His parents, brothers and other relatives complete the board. 


The prince plays host to many royal relatives who have been dispossessed by war in other parts of Europe | 


DEVOUTLY CATHOLIC, the Liechtenstein royal 


family attends daily Mass in the castle chapel. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, born Archduchess of Austria, and 


husband, Prince Alois, are parents of reigning prince. 


FRANZ JOSEF Il examines some of the 1500 


paintings in two-century-old collection. 
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(Continued from Page 107) talk crops and cattle 
with his people. No comic-opera trappings are 
connected with his reign. Although he is ex- 
tremely wealthy and owns one of Europe’s finest 
and most valuable private art collections, Franz 
Josef IT stations no guards at the royal gates. 
Even the most humble Liechtenstein taxicab 
can drive up to the front door and announce it- 
self with no more heraldry than a toot on its 
horn. Likely enough the prince will come to the 
door to greet the visitor. 

At nightfall the royal banners are lowered 
from above the sheer stone walls and lights go 
on in the west wing of the castle, an indication 
te almost everyone in the Lilliputian country 
that their prince is having dinner with his family 
around an ancient oak table. The number of 
permanent guests at that table has been swelled 
since the war by relatives of Franz Josef II. 
These royal orphans, disp« yssessed of estates else 
where by the war, have come to live with him. 

The reign of the House of Liechtenstein be- 
gan in the early 18th Century when the two 
small German provinces of Schellenberg and 
Vaduz were sold to wealthy Prince Hans Adam 
von Liechtenstein. Napoleon I recognized the 
prince’s country as a sovereign state in 1806. 


TOY KINGDOM 


The 12,197 citizens live within the sixty-two 
square miles that make up the country, many 
of them in the town of Vaduz. They elect repre- 
sentatives to the Diet under a constitutional 
system of hereditary monarchy. The prince has 
the right to disapprove, but usually approves, 
all legislation passed by the Diet. Save for a 
well-organized group of uniformed constables 
there is no army, and the only heavy weapons 
are ancient cannon on the castle parapet. 

The House of Liechtenstein, at one time 
fabulously wealthy through ownership of thou- 
sands of square miles of Austria, Bohemia and 
Saxony, and some twenty castles and lodges, 
paid the costs of the principality’s government 
for more than a hundred years. When the fam- 
ily lost much of its holdings, taxation was intro- 
duced. The rate is so small, however, that the 
country is still a coupon-clipper’s heaven. 

A casual visitor seeing the herds of cattle on 
the Alpine slopes would assume that the coun- 
try is largely agricultural, but this is not exactly 
true. About one fourth of the government’s in- 
come comes from companies which have in- 
corporated in Liechtenstein because of the low 
taxes. Another quarter of the state’s income 
comes from the sale of postage stamps, which 
bear images of the Liechtenstein royalty and 
various scenic views of the country. Stamp col- 
lectors covet these issues, and in prewar days the 
Swiss found it profitable to run special excursion 
trains into the principality so visitors could 
buy stamps from the post office. The post office 
even stayed open on the Sabbath for the pur- 
pose. Liechtenstein gets no such collectors’ 
gravy from numismatists, for Swiss currency is 
the nation’s legal tender. 

Cows contribute another quarter of Liech- 
tenstein’s income. Income from the manufact- 
ure of leather goods and pottery, and a textile 
mill, an optics factory and a false-teeth factory 
fills out the economic picture. 





ONLY ARTILLERY in the country are the ancient cannon = POLICEMAN’S LOT is mostly happy; the nine- 


on a parapet before castle in Vaduz. There is no army. man force has little crime to eope with. 
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EXTRADITION TREATY signed by F. D. R. and Cordell POSTAGE STAMPS are prized by collectors, 


Hull. Liechtensteinis tiny, proudly autonomous country. bring in one fourth of national revenue. 


Life in the capsule country is orderly, serene and deftly administered 


CUSTOMS INSPECTION. At Austrian border, Swiss officials, acting for Liechtenstein, examine luggage of 
people entering the country. Many in principality work in Austria, cross back and forth almost every day. 




















Each day finds its happy ending 
in the taverns of Liechtenstein 


Liechtenstein has no casino or night-club life, 
but it does have spectacular mountain scenery, 
including one “ lost”’ valley where flowers grow 
thick next to snow-topped peaks. This view ap- 
peal attracts a sizable tourist trade. There is 
little else save quietude to lure one there. 

The Liechtensteiners themselves find relax- 
ation in the friendly card game of jass, which 
they play at Emil Real's inn, and in their own 
special Vaduzer wine. They drink this in color- 
ful taverns and of it they say, “Er geht auf die 

— Verven”’ (it stimulates the nerves). Each citi- 
Adie } zen has his own mystical theories to account 
Sretgee for the potency of Vaduzer. One belief credits 
magnesium blown down from the mountains 

into the vineyards. 

When clouds bank low over the valley and 
its vineyards, and the prince’s castle melts 
into the soft blur of the mist, it seems as plau- 
sible and sensible a theory as any. THE END 


—> 
A MASSIVE wine-press screw makes a story- 


book setting in the Gasthof Engel, where the 





INNKEEPER EMIL REAL beams beside his goblet of Vaduzer. a local wine of rosy color and effect. 


patrons seem to be living happily ever after. 


VILLAGERS RELAX with a hand of jass, keeping score on a slate. The suits are Acorns, Bells, Shields and Roses, and the Peasant beats the King. 
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1. MILLER SHOES, FOWNES GLOVES, JOHN FREDERICS HAT 


THIS FLEECE COAT, cut on the lines of the flowing garments worn by 
Japanese men, and made up in a rich red color, has a kimonolike collar, 
wide full sleeves stitched close to wrists, and one button for its diag- 


onal closing. Worn like a wrap-around, the coat also has slanted pockets. 


GLOBAL FASHIONS 


A four-month around-the-world honeymoon inspired designer Tina Leser’s fall collection 


by TONI ROBIN 


JUST AS IT WAS before the war, Paris is once 
again the fountainhead of high-fashion in- 
spiration, the Mecca to which thousands of 
American buyers and dress manufacturers 
make their biannual pilgrimage to worship at 
the plush altars of haute couture along the Rue 
Saint Honoré. There is, however, at least one 
American designer who has pointedly ignored 
Paris, who, in fact, has traveled to the opposite 
end of the world to get ideas for her fall fash- 
ions. She is Tina Leser. . 

Miss Leser, a Philadelphia Main Liner, for 
the past six years has been building a fancy 
reputation for herself as a designer of “ high- 
styled leisure clothes,” which she creates for 
New York manufacturer Edwin H. Foreman. 
lina Leser believes that her clothes are in the 


glamour class, but that they give a woman a, 
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fashion breather from her basic wardrobe of 
French and American styles. “In my clothes,” 
she says, ‘she can escape the mold without 
looking as if she were dressed for a mas- 
querade.”’ 

Fundamentally, Tina Leser’s formula has 
been to translate the gaiety and splashy color 
of faraway local costumes into comfortable and 
wearable clothes for American women. This 
formula has proved highly successful in the 
dozens of department stores all over the coun- 
try which sell her clothes at above-average 
prices to a receptive and devoted public. Her 
name is most often associated with play clothes, 
but Tina Leser styles also include lounging, 
beach and evening clothes as well as everyday 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PLUCER 
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TINA LESER JEWELRY AND GLOVES. 


THE MANCHU INFLUENCE is strongly evident in this short reversible eve- 
ning jacket, which is nice for cocktail time too. One side is pink pure 
silk; the other is snowy white lambskin. Worn over a slim sheath dress, the 
jacket has three-quarter sleeves, turn-back cuffs and frog closings. 


street clothes. Her “fashion firsts” have been 
the widely copied hand-painted, sequin-stud- 
ded blouse, her colorful Mexican collection of 
1942, and what she called “the bare, brown 
look”’ in beachwear. 

Miss Leser’s bright ideas extend beyond mere 
novel designs, into the realm of fabric. She 
works closely with fabric mills to develop new 
weaves, textures and color combinations. Her 
ideas come literally from all over the world. 
The color of many of (Continued on Page 114) 


agit 
FROM RAJPUTANA, in colorful India, came the 
inspiration for this gold emblazoned fuchsia 
satin Marwari skirt and matching sari (back- 
ground). The green pure-silk evening or at- 
home skirt is worn over a yellow taffeta slip 
and has a matching long-sleeved jersey blouse. 


TINA LESER ACCESSORIES. 
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AN ENGLISH GAME TABLE served as the inspiration for these two cos- 
tumes. Left: a boxy checkerboard jacket, trimmed with brass buttons, 
tops a white linen blouse and straight monotone skirt. Right: a checked 


full skirt is worn with a simple jersey blouse with pushup sleeves. 


(Continued from Page 112) her new fall wool oats 
and suits was based on the rusty shade of some 
abandoned oil drums she saw on the beaches of 
Wake Island. In Japan she picked up some of 
the traditional gift wrappings called fukusas 
and copied the brilliant red silk and gold em- 
broidery to make lounging pajamas. 

Last December Tina Leser and her husband, 
James Howley, took a belated honeymoon, a 
four-month air trip around the world. For a 
long time to come, Tina’s collections will show 
slick ideas picked up on the trip. From her 
stops in Hawaii, Japan, China, India, the 
Persian Gulf, Turkey, Italy, France and Eng- 
land, she brought back no fewer than nineteen 
packing cases of books, art works, fabrics, 
jewels, accessories and costumes 

In Japan, Miss Leser found the occupation 
Army rather startled by the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of the first postwar honeymoon cou- 
ple and the first postwar fashion scout. But 
Japan was lush ground for ideas. In addition to 
the fukusas, Tina was impressed by the hand- 
painted kimonos, the winter coats for men and 
women and the high-waisted look of the obi 
sashes. She also imported yards of new and old 
silks (some dating back to 1560), which are 
now being faithfully copied in American mills. 
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ISENBERG AND CORO JEWELRY 


In China, Tina was particularly struck by 
the magnificent brocades, which she found so 
cheap that she has imported them for use in 
this country. Among the Chinese style ideas 
she liked were the classical coolie pajamas for 
women, the Manchu short coats of silk brocade 
and lamb’s wool, which she has copied into all- 
purpose reversible shorties, and the padded 
peasant coats, 

Miss Leser discovered that the traditional 
costumes of Siam, too, were good for “new” 
American fashions. The Siamese draping of the 
commonplace Panai trousers and panung 
skirts appears in Tina’s new slacks and skirts. 
She used the drape and the saffron-yellow shade 
of Siamese priests’ robes in her winter-coat de- 
signs, while the silk fabrics in Meisen weave 
are being imported for sale here. 

The drape of Indian saris has already been 
incorporated into the American fashion scene, 
but to Tina Leser the fabric of the sari was 
more exciting; she is having it faithfully copied 
in this country. Other Leser creations based on 
her Indian notes are: printed pebble cotton 
material which looks like the meharajas’ rich 
tie-dye silk turbans, evening skirts based on 
Marwari skirts from Rajputana, u-shaped 
dress necklines copied from the uniforms of 
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TINA LESER GLOVES, JOHN FREDERICS HAT, CORO JEWELRY, JOSEF BAG 


A COLORFUL ITALIAN JACKET, shown left, was the basis for this youthful 
two-piece black velveteen outfit. It has a short fitted jacket with scalloped 
collar and unpadded shoulders. The orange-and-yellow piped loops on the 
jacket give a peplum effect. The skirt is simply cut and has a restrained flare. 


palace guards, slacks with tunic overblouses 
like the jodhpur-cut men’s Punjab trousers, 
and blouses and jackets cut like Parsi vests. 

Any tasseled skirts or stoles in the stores this 
fall probably have come direct from the streets 
of Beirut and Damascus, via Tina Leser. She 
brought back Persian damasks and brocades to 
be copied, and in Turkey she collected hand- 
woven L7th Century linen towels —the basis for 
new linen material for dresses and play clothes 
Turkish script will appear in Tina’s new prints. 

In her more civilized ports of call, Rome, 
Paris and England, Tina Leser conscientiously 
avoided the chi-chi stores, and stuck to the 
back streets. The useful results are style pat- 
terns based on Italian nuns’ blouses, peasant 
skirts, priests’ sashes, fishermen’s pants and 
18th Century peasant vests; elegant French 
touches from what she found in antique stores 
and museums; timeless British designs based 
on Staffordshire figurines and Chelsea prints. 
From Italy, too, came more brocade. 

Tina Leser plans to be off to the far places 
again as soon as she has exhausted the vast pos- 
sibilities of her last trip. If she has her way, 
American women will continue to share the 
beauty and art of a world that is a little bigger 


than New York and Paris. THE END 





INDIAN JODHPURLIKE TROUSERS and tunics were the source for this unusual at-home outfit. Made of antique Indian silk in tones of ne and 


light green, the blouse has gold horizontal stripes, gold border and frog closings. The narrow Punjab trousers are cut to taper tightly at the ankles. 
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colors cobra 
for your 


new soft tweeds 


new muted shades 
toned to your tweed blends... 
pattern in leather, 


smart accessory to pattern in fabric 
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PENALJO—THE ONLY CASUAL 
WITH THIS CUSHIONED SUPPORT 


For the name of the store nearest you, write 


Penaljo + 2107 Lucas + Saint Louis 
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KISENBERG BRACIILET, TINA LESER PIN AND SHOES. 
SIAM, THE LAND OF TEMPLES, was drawn on for this gold-gabardine slacks- 
and-jacket combination. The trousers, similar to the wrapped Panai worn 
by Siamese men, are pleated and very tight from the knees down. The 





jacket is short and boxy and has straight sleeves and square shoulders. 
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TINA LESER ACCESSORIES. , } PAR F a $ ILE E 
A MODERN PEIGNOIR adapted from an 18th Century Turkish indoor coat. FROM $3.00 
It is made of salmon-colored taffeta trimmed with pale green embroidered 
velvet ribbon that creates a striped effect. Very full, the peignoir has a 


narrow collar, frog fastenings and full sleeves that can be pushed up. 
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W, {RIT OPEN ...WEAR IT CLOSED. 
Your trim Season Skippe r* Traveler coat 
has more uses than you can count! It’s a one- 
coat wardrobe by itself. The all wool lining 
buttons in or out, sle eves and all, to keep you 
comfortable whenever and wherever you go. The 
smartest gabardine coat of the s ason...about $89. 
Expertly hand tailored of finest all wool 
gabardine by the master craftsmen who make 
our famous Season Skipper men’s coats. Other 
Season Skipper models are made in Lamgora* 
Tweed, Fleece, Venetian Covert, Camel Hair 
and Cashmere ...all exclusive 100% wool fabrics 
in the fashion- favored colors... $65 and up. 
For fashion folder and name of your nearest 
dealer write Dept. H-119, Season Skipper 
Corp., 325 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York < g oom Sh lta 
10,.N. Y.;0r 608 South Hill St. , ; oni $ 
Los Inge les 1 1, Calif. g ee es é 
ae 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL... BE SURE YOU'RE BUYING A GENUINE 


_ Stavon Shipper” 


two complete coats in one 


° ad ORP., 1949 
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FOWNES GLOVES, JOHN FREDERICS HAT, TINA LESER JEWELRY 
A FRENCH DANDY of Louis XVI's time was inspiration for this two-piece 
suit. The black coat is full length and is cut away in the front. It has a 
high collar and deep cuffs edged with black-and-white piping, and is 
nipped in at the waist. The checked skirt is very slim and straight. 
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JOHN FREDERICS HAT, CORO JEWELRY, HANSEN GLOVES 
SYRIAN SCARVES with bobbing tassels figure in this trim, youthful three- 
piece outfit. The simple navy jersey blouse has a neckline to be worn 
open or closed and the casually draped checked stole is trimmed with 
yarn tassels. The checked skirt is slim in front and full in the back. 
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you're dressed 
for any season in 


Savon Shiner" 


two complete coats in one 


On mild days a Season Skipper coat is a light, 


handsome topcoat. When cold breezes strike, slip in 


the patented, all-wool lining, and you have 
a snug, warm overcoat. Get coat and lining separately, 
if you wish, but get them together for comfort 
all year through! Season Skipper coats are 
expertly tailored by master craftsmen, 
in 100% virgin wool Tweeds, 
Gabardines, Venetian Coverts 


and Camel Hair. 


$65 and up with the lining 


$10 less without the lining 


in goes 
a lining... 
sleeves and all 


For the nome of nearest 
Season Skipper dealer, write 
C. 8. Shane Corp., Dept.HM-119, 
325 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10,N.Y.; 
608 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles 14, 
Colif. 
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Good-Grooming Gift 


Ser me of action 


THREE MUSKETEERS” 


Sicquisttes ba 
Limthertc 








calendermeto 
OPEN IT, CLOSE IT—IT’S WOUND — 


Tells month, date, day, 
hour, minute and lunar phases 


as illustrated $125 
without calendar $100 


WINNERS OF 165 OBSERVATORY AWARDS 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Copr. 1949 Movado Watch Agency, Inc, 610 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. « 36 Toronto St., Toronto, Can, 











CATHOLICS, carrying crucifixes and church banners, make a pilgrimage 
’ d Le) I 5 SP 


to a new shrine erected beside a healing spring not far from Kecskemét. 


CONVERSATION IN BUDAPEST 


(Continued from Page 70) 


“One of them, Zoltan Vas, became 
Secretary Supreme Economic Council. 
He told the people to get out of the 
basements, clean up the streets and 
houses and open the shops. He requisi- 
tioned trains, confiscated food in the 
country and brought it into Budapest. 
So he became known as Vas the Pro- 
vider. Another, Erné Gerd, Minister of 
Communications, built the first bridge 
across the Danube. It was built from 
the remains of the floating swimming 
pools on the Danube and parts of an 
oil pipe line. He got the workers to 
build the bridge by feeding them on 
potato soup and promises of a bright 
future. He finished that bridge, built 
others and he became Geré the Builder. 


“Budapest was cleaned up, but we 


had a terrible inflation. A pound of 


potatoes cost a thousand pengé one 
day, ten thousand the next, and two 
million by the end of the week. New 
money was printed daily. The com- 


munists said in the spring of 1946 that 
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they would stop the inflation by sum- 
mer. We didn’t believe it and went on 
dealing in unbelievable amounts of 
pengd. The government piled up 
enormous stocks of food and goods and 
held them back from the market. On 
the first of August, 1946, they wiped out 
the peng6, and created the golden 
forints. The shops filled up with mer- 
chandise in less than a week. There was 
very little money, but inflation was 
stopped. 

“Then came peace. The Americans, 
the English and the Russians disap- 
peared from the streets, but Truman 
Doctrine and Cominform, Marshall 
Plan and anti-Marshall Plan replaced 
them. East and West began to fight, 
and Budapest, which had always 
thought itself more western than Paris, 
found itself with the East. The factories 
were nationalized one by one. State- 
owned department stores began to sell 
cloth, furniture and food of good qual- 
ity, much cheaper than our shops on 
Vaczi Street. The newspapers printed 
more and more items about the atroci- 


(Continued on Page 122) 


BY . 
A COMMUNIST PILGRIMAGE, with flags and portraits, opens a new tractor 


station the same day. Both celebrations ended at the same country fair. 
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Streetcar worth waiting for 


But why wait? If you’re one of the many, many 
people who'd rather drink Four Roses, ask for 
it today. It gives you so much more in quality 
FINE BLENDED WHISKEY 


for so little more in price. 90.5 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
FRANKFORT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 


Wouldn’t you rather drink FOUR ROSES ? 
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“La Perfection”... for a 
delicious Brandy and Soda 
or a delightful after-dinner Cordial 
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(Continued from Page 120) 

ties of American soldiers in Vienna, the 
Negro problem in the United States, 
the miseries in the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. All the Russian films were terrific 
and all others only trash. And so went 
another beautiful Jewish illusion.” 

The cutter ambled in with an empty 
glass, my friend gave him a drink and 
he departed. I asked Sandor if he wasn’t 
afraid of being overheard. He answered, 
“If the Jews in Budapest were arrested 
for talking, at least half of them would 
They let us talk,” 
“also if we have a visa to go anywhere 
they let us leave. But I like Budapest, 


and to get a visa is pretty hard. Maybe 


be in jail. he said, 


I could become a salesman in the fur 
department in a state store. But this 
was my father’s shop.” 

Sandor stays on in his empty shop 
on Vaezi Street doing repair jobs on 
faded fur coats for his fading clients. I 
left his she »p feeling Sorry for both of us. 
He was my age and he made me feel 


suddenly very old. 
COMMUNIST CONFESSIONAL 


The government has created a new 
kind of ~ hool called " People’s Col- 
lege.” There 


can prove h 


anyone, boy or girl, who 


e has enough talent, and 
not enough money, is accepted and is 
I de- 
Kossuth College of 


created for future ac- 


given food and living quarters 
cided to go to the 
Arts, 


tors, directors and cameramen. 


Dramatic 


I arrived there early in the morning 
and inquired about the working pro- 
gram. Some of the groups were rehears- 
ing plays, others were in the library, 
and one class was holding a session 
which the young director described as 
“criticism and self-criticism.” Self- 
criticism is the confessional of the com- 
religion, but 


munist I was admitted 


without difficulty. The session was held 
in one of the dormitories. The boys and 
girls were bet ween eighteen and twenty- 
five, and it took only one look to make 
sure that any of the boys could have 
been me eighteen years ago. I told them 
briefly who and what I was, and they 
went on self-criticizing, undisturbed by 
taking. They sitting 
beds. In the middle of 


leaning against a table, was 


my picture were 
around on the 
the room, 
the leader of the group, a man of about 
twenty-six, Who acted as a kind of mod- 
erator 

A girl in her early twenties spoke 
first. She had married young, 


She didn’t love the 


she said 
man, but married 
to continue 


Now, 


had discovered 


for security and a chance 


her dramatic studies after four 
years of marriage, she 
her husband's real worth and had fallen 
She had told him all 
and he had said that he knew 


time 


in love with him. 
about it, 


t all the 


would 


and was confident she 
Now, 


, she had begun to find 


grow to love him. as an 
actress, she said 


real emotion in her work. She asked the 
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others what they thought of her before 
and now. 

\ very young girl spoke up first and 
said categorically. “ Anyone who mar- 
ries a man she does not love is just like 
a streetwalker.”” Then she added that 
she had always had the feeling that the 
girl had never had any real feelings for 
her comrades or for the People’s Col- 
lege, and had joined only for possible 
advantages. A boy rose to say he, also, 
had the feeling that the girl behaved 
snobbishly, and thought much of her- 
self and little of everybody else. A third 
thought maybe she was not too friendly, 
but that her acting had real quality. 
The man at the table then stepped in 
and said that many people married for 
money in the bourgeois society and if 
this worked out in the right way it 
should not be held against the girl. 
Also her willingness to tell everything 
showed that she wanted to change, so 
there was hope of progress for her, and 
she was to get every chance to become 
a useful member of the new society. 

The next one to self-criticize was a 
quiet-looking boy. He began haltingly 
and spoke in a very low voice. He said, 
and no matter how 
much I have tried to learn about Marx- 


“Lam a Catholic, 


ism I cannot accept the principles of 
historical materialism.’ That was the 
reason he could not speak easily to his 
comrades and had to keep himself 
apart 

The very young girl was again the 
first to speak severely. She always 
that he 
An- 


other maintained that he never had se- 


thought that he was a sly one, 


joined only for room and board. 


riously tried to understand the princi- 
ples of historical materialism. The mod- 
erator said that there are two kinds of 
Catholics, and if he were an honest be- 
liever he should be at least a progres- 
sive one, and as such he would be ac- 
ceptable. But he must prove his sin- 
cerity, and be open in his character, and 


stand up for his principles all the time. 
CHEKOV CHARACTERS 


The session lasted for two hours and 
I was increasingly embarrassed by the 
flow of confessions and accusations. I 
packed my lights and tried to sneak 
out, but the moderator stopped me and 
asked if | wouldn't join in the confes- 
I told him that I was all for 
keeping my private life to myself, and 


sional 


for talking about it maybe to one, but 
never to ten people. At the same time, 


1 told him, 


had this happened eighteen years ago 


I could well imagine that 


I would just as freely have confessed 
desires ranging from a new blue suit to 
becoming the best football player in 
Hungary. He dismissed me graciously, 
that 


players also, and will provide blue suits 


saying socialism needs football 


for everybody soon. 
s ) } 


Half an hour later I was watching 


the same boys and girls go through 
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You'll look fit—feel fit 


Tweed 
Covert 
Gabardine 
Camel Hair 
Cashmere 
Fleece 
Cheviot 
Velour 

$55 to $175* 


. 


Lighter, Warmer, 
Longer wearing 


MT. ROCK COATS 


They fit because... 

Extra width keepslapels flat / ¢ \ 
Extra depth keeps collars snug 
Extra balance gives perfect drape... 
*Zip-in linings are available in 

all Mt. Rock Topcoats. Write Dept. 
(H-1) for booklet“ Your Coat Sir!” = 
MT. ROCK COATS + 15 HAND STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








scenes from a Chekov play. Chekov’s 
characters are profusely confessing 

young revolutionaries. I found that C I/ Restaurant 

3 t KER my young friends showed more real Che 0, OnY 

emotion in portraying their rebellious 
counterparts from the 19th Century 
than they displayed in their own pious 
self-criticism in the dormitory. 

A pretty girl with dark, burning eyes 
took me to the door and offered to 
walk me home. She came from a very — 
poor family, she wanted to be an ac- | 
tress, and she thought that she was a w serve 
good communist. She had a problem. Feist 
As one of the best students in the 
school she had been offered a scholar- at the Colony, 
ship from the government to go abroad Private Stock 


to study. She had a choice between 
Moscow, where the scholarships are 
strictly for five years, or the West, 
where she could choose between Lon- 
don or Paris with no limitations. Every 
time she was ready to sign her applica- 
tion she repeated to herself, “ Moscow, 
Moscow, Moscow,’ but when she 
picked up her pen, she always started 
to sign Paris. I told her that I had been 
in Moscow, liked it all right, and was 


very impressed with the young students 





there, but my pen had signed Paris all 
my life too. 


THE GOOD EARTH 


Budapest always pretended to be | “PRIVATE STOCK CHED DAR“ 


more sophisticated than Paris. But five 


miles outside of Budapest the feudal Hn GOW OWN foowe/ cam IDEAL GIFT!) 


land resembles China more than the : : 
Yes, now for the first time you can serve in your own home to your family 

West. I wanted to see and talk to the 2 

and friends the cheese served to the gourmets, royalty and haut monde 


Hungarian farmers, and the Foreign that frequent that world-renowned restaurant of New York—The Colony. 


Ministry provided a shiny Buick with 


Uncle Rozsa as driver and a young THE SECRET OF PRIVATE STOCK CHEDDAR 
student, Andrew Csaba, as a guide. Private Stock Cheddar is a full-gross cheese! 
: : eee on k Smooth, with just the right tang, it is made at 
( saba knew the part of the country to the hetehe of the (ullqrens-tonuen tn epper Hew 
which we were going. He had helped York State when milk is at its peck of perfection. 
sea Grae al fe The unique soil conditions found only in the 
the re with the distribution of the land. Bo elb- aren, give qureiel aging ond chelbenting, 
Theodore White went with us. I give this cheese its unusual tang and zestful flavor. 


thought that his knowledge of agrarian THE “DIFFERENT” GIFT 

Chinese e« ymmunists and e« umperison of Order Private Stock Cheddar for important busi- Two CONVENIENT SIZES 
them with the land revolution in Hun- ness pe png for special friends. Take advan- Take your choice—a _—— 
, se tage of our gift listing which sends family-sized sized 5\2-lb. wheel; or a 
gary would be helpful. 5\4-lb. wheels of Private Stock Cheddar to whom- handy 2%-lb. wedge. Both 
The trip was a gay one. Csaba knew ane jotipate at Christmas, Easter and other wrapped for long storage. 
ve one fs hk le lays. Ideal for Bon-Voyage gifts, birthdays, an- 
everything about the land, Unc ke Rozsa alversaries ond other important occasions. Choose FREE With each order, rae 
knew everything about roadside res- any four dotes...we'll do the rest! Individual Cavallero’s own recipe for a 
orders also receive prompt attention. delicious Welsh Rarebit! 





taurants with special wines and sea- 


soned sausages. During the ride Teddy DE KALB CREAMERIES, Inc. 
White asked knowledgeable questions De Kalb Junction, St. Lawrence County, New York 
about the quality of the crops, young e yy, 4 ¥ 

Csaba read a mimeographed pamphlet onal Conyoons 

about the decline and fall of capitalism, N.Y. Sales Office Dept. 
EW YORK 13, N. Y. 


__5¥-lb. whe 
> $2.50 each plus 25¢ for 


No other billfold has the unique con- 


Uncle Rozsa sang gaudy songs and be- DE KALB CREAMERIES, INC., 
struction of the MEEKER 340. That's why it has a 


tween songs delivered speeches against 99 HUDSON STREET * N els @ $4.75 each 
place for everything, yet is thin, smart, stream- | ihe kulaks. I translated postage to: 
har v Please send, postpaid, 


lined. Two compartments for currency, checks, The harvest looked fine, the rich plus 25¢ for postage. — 


‘val guaranteed _—. 
” = SS Mtb. wedges @ 


ett., plus © secret pocket. Removetle = cose | Hungarian earth was producing again. 
holds 8 — reaps “ =o rena Most of the ruined peasant houses were NAME 

i ich, fi t s. ious Prices. a os — - 
paees- ther nheradingaradls-~ enigma already rebuilt, but every twenty miles ADDRESS 


—_ 


At Dealers Everywhere. 


| the road we saw Russian mili- — 
THE MEEKER COMPANY, INC., JOPLIN, MO. attinghenitene aig rast city 


- arta eae : NTS CHECK BELOW: Cost $20 p.p- 
New York: Chicago: tary cemeteries with tall monuments GIFT PLAN SHIPME ‘ lected by you. Co 
347 Filth Ave. 36 S. State St, ron to be delivered on dates sete 


Cost $11 p-P- 
ivered on dates selected by you. 
’ E E K E In the evening we arrived in the vil- (0 Gift Listing Plan B: 4 wedges, to be deliver ps ae ane 
M A 1 lage of Lelle, near Lake Balaton. Before stecue tut on separate sheet nomet POR: 


enclosed for $-————" 


_20NE___—ST ATE______—_——_ 


-_ , \s, 
and a great many names on them. () Gift Listing Plan A: 4 wheels 


) Pog the war most of the land in this district 
Dens s Maid Mh ot Goods e war most of the lanc is « c 


Check or money order 
belonged to the Festetich estate, and 
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Loater Sox 


FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Slip on a pair of Ripons and give your feet a 

real treat in the most relaxing footwear ever 
designed! Grand for loafing ‘round the house, after 

a day outdoors, traveling, vacationing, at college, etc. 
Made in beautiful colors of soft pure wool with glove 
leather soles. Makes an ideal gift. Priced at $2.95 at 
department, men’s, sporting goods, and shoe stores. 
Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wisconsin, 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
amazing new Ripon Myro Glove- 
Mitt. Just zipp it for glove Gay, colorful 
or aaa! deluxe style 
jor Ladies and 
Girls... Be- 
loved Mickey 
Mouse in con- 
trasting colors 
for children 
of all ages. 


Wool Hosiery, Gloves and Mittens... Leather Gloves and Mittens 

















BULLT-1N PROTECTION 


LEFT HANDERS 
RIGHT HANDERS 


Pick up an Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Repeater— 
note the solid top and sides for your safety. The 
gun for left or right handed shooters! 

Bottom ejection protects your face and arms. 
You'll also get the thanks of the shooter next to 
you for not throwing shells at him. 

Bottom ejection keeps out rain, sleet, snow, and 
dirt—protects the action of your FEATHERLIGHT. 

Double protection—for you and your gun. Shoot 
an Ithaca FEATHERLIGHT Repeater. 





Send 10c for shoot- 
ing tips and gun 
information. 


SINCE 1880 
ITHACA GUN CO. in«. 
BOX H_ ITHACA, N.Y. 














all of it has since been distributed 
among the farm laborers. We were re- 
ceived by the head of the local com- 
mittee, Stefan Toth, who was un- 
shaven and hospitable in the best Mag- 
yar tradition. 

Toth took us to the local inn, where 
a table loaded with food and earthen 
pitchers full of young wine was waiting 
for us. The usual toasts opened the 
evening. We proposed a toast to a suc- 
cessful harvest, and Uncle Toth pro- 
posed one to distribution of land in the 
United States. Teddy patiently ex- 
plained that the land of the United 
States has been pretty much distrib- 
uted from the beginning. After some 


+r 


consideration Toth accepted the fact 
and proposed a toast to President 
Roosevelt. Teddy tactfully explained 
that President Roosevelt died some 
time ago. Uncle Toth thought a little 
longer and then proposed a toast to the 
one with the singing daughter. 


PRIMING THE PUMP 


After dinner a fat man who was the 
village doctor, and a lean man who was 
the local organizer for the Communist 

arty, joined us. Teddy White pro- 
duced his impressive notebook, and 
asked them to give him every detail on 
how they used to live on the land, how 
and when the land was distributed, and 
how they are making out now. All as- 
serted that the land was growing food, 
the cows were giving milk, that houses 
and a school were being built, and 
This was 
comforting, but certainly not colorful 
enough for Teddy. 


everybody was very happy. 


He complained to 
me that if he had some American rye 
whisky instead of weak Hungarian 
white wine, he could make these people 
talk. - 

So, to improve the situation he pro- 
posed first a toast to the Chinese peas- 
ants. I helped out proposing a number 
of others, to peace, to Hungarian- 
American friendship, to the coming 
harvest of the wine grapes, and so forth. 

After all this, " 
pencil again, rolled his eyes behind his 


Teddy picked up his 


gold-rimmed glasses, and started out 
on a new set of questions. 

Tell me now, in all details, how did 
the distribution of the land begin?” 

Uncle Toth said it began with the 
Russians. The Russian army came, 
fought the Germans, and ate the pigs. 
Fortunately they advanced fast enough 
and there were some pigs left. The 
Festetich’s bailiff retreated with the 
Germans, and when the Russians left 
there was great confusion. The whole 
village talked about distributing the 
land, but nobody made a move. Then 
came a young man from the district 
capital who told them that a new gov- 
ernment had been formed, that their 
old landlords would never come back 
again, and that they should form com- 


mittees to distribute the land equitably. 
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aa y tees Captain 
hangs the tale” 


“You mean I can ‘deep-six’ this 

squeezer . . . that Rose's Lime Juice is 
the whole natural juice of tree-ripened 
limes, and makes drinks fresh as a 
spanking breeze? Wait'll the boys at 
Larchmont hear this!” (Tell ‘em it’s 
economical, too, Skipper—from your 
quality grocer.) 
Yo-ho-ho! No hangovers! 
It’s true! Drinks mixed with 
Rose’s Lime Juice are prac- 
tically “hangover proof.” 
The Lime Juice speeds re- 
duction of blood alcohol, so 
by morning you feel fine! (2 
jiggers of Rose’s Lime Juice 
in water at bedtime does the 
trick after other drinks, too.) 
Proof? Write us for “The 
Pathology of the Hang- 
over.”"* It’s free! 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 
Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Sole U. S. Agents: McLeer & McLeer, Inc. 
*Dept. L-19, 90 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 


lt identifies you, it makes you dis- 
tinctive. ft morks the things you 
own and protects them from loss 
Or misuse 

Those who know this hove used 
millions of Cash's Woven Nomes 
to mark their clothing, loundry, 
personal belongings. Children, 
travelers, students and lorge fam- 
ilies find Cosh’s Nomes indispen- 
sable 


Start marking — stort saving your 
possessions NOW. Neot, perma 


nent, economical Cash's 

quolity nome topes are pre- 3: 

ferred everywhere. Ask for} =: 
os: 


them by nome —Cosh s—at 
your deoler’s, or write us. 





FOR INCOMPARABLE 
SMOKING SATISFACTION 


Snacnanl PIPE TOBACCO 


SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 45 Fremont, $. F., Calif. 
HEINE'S TOBACCO CO., Massillon, Ohice 





SHIP 
MODELS 


.] \ Ried bh A. A. scale models. 
os 50: to $85.00. W rite for free illustrated booklet. 


LE BARON BONNEY, Newburyport 14, Mass. 

















pictures 
greater 


depth 


The extreme depth of field of your 
Leica lens makes possible clearer, 
sharper focus over greater dis- 
tances. Far and away, Leica is the 
finest and most versatile camera on 
the market. See your Leica Dealer. 


Take along a 


Registered Trademark 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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Christmas ( 
Made Merry 


Remember 


your friends 
at Holiday 
time with 
coBBs 
Finest 
Florida 
Fruits 


GIVE a “bit of Sunshine” this Christmas. More 
than Two Million Packages safely delivered .. 
(Celebrating Our FIFTEENTH Anniversary.) 
Store fruit never tasted like this... Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Express Prepaid...Send Check or 
Money Order... No foreign shipments. Send 
for FREE, beautifully illustrated full-color 28 
pase Brochure showing other COBBS 

rut Gift Packages 
GIFT NO. 11+ + $10.96 
Approx. 45 ibs. A 
handwoven, gaily 
colored Imported 
Wicker Reusable 
Hamper of Assorted 
Oranges and Grape- 
fruit decorated with 
Kumaquats, Persian 
Limes, Tangerines. 

GIFT NO. 35++$646 Same as Gift No. 11 
EXCEPT HALF THE SIZE AND WEIGHT. 
GIFT NO.2++$5.92 A wooden reusable Basket 
containing 27 ibs. of mixed Oranges and Grape- 
fruit decorated with Kumquats, Persian Limes 
and Tangerines, a jar each of Tropical Fruit 
Conserve, Guava Jelly, and Pineapple-Cherry 
Marmalade -- a typically tropical delight. 

GIFT NO.1++$4.94 Same as Gift No. 2 except 
does not contain any Delicacies -- All Fruit 


ORDER NOW! 
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Teddy asked, ‘Who was the man?” 

Uncle Toth thought for a long time, 
and finally said: “ He was a Jew.” 

He added that the weather was cold, 
the meeting was called by the village 
crier, they couldn't keep the women 
away from it, and that Peter Kovacs 
was in charge. 

Teddy then asked, “And where is 
Peter Kovacs?” 

Uncle Toth scratched his head. “To 
tell the truth, he is in jail.” 

Teddy was very happy, here was the 
story. He asked, “ Why is he in jail?” 

Toth said, “This is a complicated 
story. And there are great arguments 
about it.” 

The doctor said, “Peter went to 
Budapest to get us a tractor. Instead, 
he spent our money on easy women.” 

The lean man said that this was not 
true, he was framed by the kulaks, who 
were still running the district after the 
distribution of the land. 

Teddy stood up and said: “Now, 
this is the human aspect of all revolu- 
tions, from China to Hungary. Let's get 
this straight.” Then he swayed slightly, 
and disappeared under the table. 

Uncle Toth was very sorry, and 
asked me what Teddy drank in China, 
and I told him probably tea. 

Next day we went to the town of 
Kecskemét to witness the inauguration 
of a new tractor station and a Catholic 
pilgrimage near by. 

In Kecskemét men and women were 
parading behind tractors, carrying big 
pictures of the communist boss Rakosi. 
Ten miles from Kecskemét, pilgrims 
were marching on the dusty country 
roads, carrying crucifixes. Both celebra- 


tions ended at the same country fair. 
THE WORKINGS OF DESTINY 


On our way back to Budapest, Teddy 
said that the eastern type of commu- 
nism works the same in the primitive 
lands of China and Hungary, but that 
the strength of Hungarian wines is mis- 
leading. 

Uncle Rozsa was very quiet during 
the whole trip. When we got out of the 
car he shook my hand and said, “1 am 
an old man, but now this is a young 
country, and you are still young. Come 
back again and you will see...” 

The day before my departure, I went 
to get my exit visa. The sergeant in 
charge of foreigners read my passport 
very carefully. After stamping in the 
exit visa he asked me which school I 
went to. | named my Budapest High 
School, and he named my professors 
and the date I graduated. He had gone 
to the same school and graduated two 
years after me. He handed back my 
passport and said, “If you had been 
born two years later, today with your 
talents you would be dead or at least sec- 
retary to a minister. The way it is, you 
are just a confused western liberal. This 


is historical materialism."" THE END 








SPORTSTERS WILL CHRISTEN their Troy Robes now 
for skiing, skating, winter carnivals. .. then bless 


them again for all spring and summer sports, 


MEN-AROUND-THE-CAMPUS rate high with a 
Troy Robe...from skating dates to gridiron games, 
It's warm and colorful around the dorm, too, 


TROY ZIP-A-ROBE* is a robe, 
a carrying case, a cushion— 
all in one! Troy Robe (choice 
of several of the handsomest 
patterns) folds into washable, 
water-repellent zipper case 
with handles and adjustable, 
removable shoulder strap. 
Panel for initials, too.*® 
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& In a one-hoss open sleigh, or a 
horseless carriage, you're sure to 
keep snug under a Troy Robe! 
Give to your favorite friends, 
give to your deserving self! 


As useful on snowy slopes as on sunny 
shores! A Troy Blanket Robe is the dis- 
tinctive, oh-how-wonderful gift that’s 
taken along everywhere, every season! 
Choose from Scottish clan or conven- 
tional plaids as warm and glowing as 
the holiday spirit. . . . Fine, deep-fleeced 
100% virgin wool, skillfully woven to. 
be soft and zephyr light. $7.95 to 
$14.95 at department, sporting goods, 
auto supply stores. Write for name of 
store nearest you. Troy Blanket Mills— 


Founded 1865—Troy, New Hampshire. 








ENJOY WONDERFUL 
SNAPSHOTS LIKE THIS 
GO s3econda ufler you take them 


... 00th the New 





— 
SEE HOW SIMPLE IT IS 
TO USE 


Easy to load. Film simply drops in- 
to place! Not even o spool to thread. 


A single control sets both shutter 
and lens. Focusing is quick and sure; 
no range finder, no tape measure. 


Sixty seconds later, lift ovt your 
picture. Print is on dry,white-bordered 
stock, ready for frame or album. 











*Named for its inventor, Dr. Edwin H. Land 
Polaroid T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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tiie Catt 
Think how much more fun you can have with a 
Polaroid Land* Camera. It gives you a finished 
picture in just one minute! You know for sure that 
you've got those once-in-a-lifetime baby, party and 
family-reunion pictures because you see them on 
the spot. This is the only camera that gives you a 
second chance! 
Just aim... snap — 60 seconds later you take out 
of your camera a big beautiful, /asting print in 
salon quality sepia. No fuss, no tanks, no liquids. 
You get sharp, clear prints, indoors or out. This is 
modern photography! 
Inexpensive Polaroid film gives you eight 
314"x414" prints per roll, costs no more than con- 
ventional pictures. Extra copies and enlargements 
too. See this miracle of photography 
and you'll want to enjoy it for years 


are inexpensive, 
in action today 
to come. 

FREE BOOKLET... answers ‘all 
your questions about picture-in-a- 
minute 
works 


photography .. . how it 
.. how to make better pic 
tures than you have ever made 
before... and have more fun doing 
it. Write Polaroid, Dept. H-3, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


WOE AE LIER AOS 
“nan cach eee en. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


material will be 
remedied free (except for 
trans ortation cnangen) 


POLAROID (and CAMERA 
GO seconds from snag To print 
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1 WAS PRIVILEGED to overhear an elderly couple, who had obviously 


just met, absorbedly discussing their internal functions and pet cures. 


SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN 


(Continued from Page 55) 


and struck the bridge of my daughter's 
‘cello, with which I was sharing the 
berth, the compartment was flooded 
with light and my wife's strained, anx- 
ious faee came into view below. 

“The Angostura!” she squealed. 
“Quick! It just fell into the sink!" No 
cardiac patient bereft of his digitalis 
could have packed quite as much an- 
guish into so few syllables. Swinging 
from the berth with the grace of a kin- 
kajou who has temporarily mislaid his 
eyeglasses, I seized a huck towel and 
neatly sopped up the precious life-giving 
fluid, not forgetting to include several 
shards of glass. My movements, to be 
candid, were not aided materially by a 
torrent of salted nuts and fruit which 
chose this moment to cascade from a 
bon-voyage basket overhead, nor by 
the presence underfoot of five suitcases, 
a foot locker, two flight bags, a portable 
fireless cooker and an incomplete file 
of The National Geographic. 


SQUARE-WHEEL NIGHTMARE 


“ There now,” I said cheerfully, rub- 
bing a few bacilli into my lacerated 
palms to insure gangrene and shrewdly 
scanning the graying horizon. “We 
ought to be in Chicago before long. 
What do you say to a steaming dish of 
farina and some grilled kidneys?” My 
companion told me without hesitation 
, and lulled by the 
staccato rhythm of the square wheel di- 


what she would say 


rectly beneath our heads, we sank into 
a refreshing slumber. Our eyelids had 
scarcely granulated before the unmis- 
takable sound of children belaboring 
each other filtered through the door of 


the adjoining compartment. Four or 
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five strokes of the cat, administered so 
as to stimulate circulation without ac- 
tually breaching the skin, put the young 
into a more docile humor, and soon our 
foursome was 


seated in the diner, 


brother and sister vivaciously hum- 
ming. “ Passengers will please refrain 
From flushing scarlet while the train 
Is standing in the station; Ta-ra-ra.”’ 
While waiting for coffee, the prepara- 
tion of which consumed no more time 
than the reconstruction of the Portland 
Vase, I familiarized the fledglings with 
the locale outside, explaining the op- 
eration of the stockyards, the grain ele- 
vators and the complex railways that 
make Chicago a hub. Luckily both 
youngsters were at that impression- 
able age—twelve and ten respectively — 
when childish curiosity knows no 
bounds. Eyes round as saucers, they 
gave vent to repeated exclamations of 
wonder. 

"Jiminy crickets!” breathed Adam 
in an awe-struck voice. “Listen to the 
old gephompheter behind me work his 
false choppers!” The old gephompheter, 
a dropsical burgess patently on his way 
to Battle Creek for the waters, turned 
and favored him with a glance that was 
pure corrosive sublimate, but the lad 
“Hiya, fat stuff,” he 
At that juncture, I realized 
with a start that I had neglected to 


refused to quail. 


said easily. 


wear my trousers into the diner, an 
oversight which afforded a good excuse 
to retire and take the boy with me. It is 
interesting to note that to this day, a 
matter of ten months later, one of his 
ear lobes is still a full centimeter longer 
than the other. 

The Chicago stopover was brief, 
merely sufficient to heat the drinking 
water and sprinkle grit on the towels, 


(Continued on Page 129) 








AGAIN ... TRAVELERS ARE CHOOSING 


MALF 


aon ITALY is saying “Benvenuto”. ..Welcome 
... to those who come for leisure . . . pleasure 
... business. 

Make this your year for enjoying this glorious 
adventure... brilliant sunshine along the Riviera 
... fare sport on famous ski slopes . . . exciting old- 
world shopping... quaint sightseeing everywhere. 


There is so much to see and do.. . visit famous 


ST. PETER’S, ROME—renowned cathedrals, museums, shrines, concerts, casinos, 


landmark of the Eternal City, 


destination for travelers from 


every continent. 


CITIES OF ENCHANTMENT and ro- 
mance, like Venice, offer unique 
enjoyment. Gondolas link points 
of interest—Grand Canal, Doge’s 
Palace. 


Te 


. operas—truly, it’s the Grand Tour. 


Hotel rates are moderate and food is good. And 
best of all, your money goes further and prices are 
low, compared with U. S. dollars. A new law en- DELECTABLE DISHES, served in the 
ables you to bring back $400 worth of purchases Continental manner, are world- 
duty free. famous —at reasonable prices. 
In all the world, no other land has so many 
fascinating places within such convenient distance 
of each other. Your travel agent can help you plan 
your trip—see him without delay. 


No visas required by U. S. citizens 
for visits of 4 months and under. 


Traian LIne 
AMERICAN Export LINES, INC. 


General Agents °* 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


POMPEII, with towering Mt. Vesu- 
vius in the background, affords a 
glimpse of the grandeur of the 
mighty Roman Empire. 


VULCANIA and SATURNIA—each 24,500 tons 
—nucleus of a splendid new Italian Line 


= fleet, offer the sunny, southern route to 
Naples and Genoa—thence by convenient 
» 


connections to all Europe. 


VULCANIA - SATURNIA 


THE SUNNY SOUTHERN ROUTE TO ALL EUROPE 
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luxurious comfort at money-saving Feminine as a boudoir is the women’s Enjoy Delicious Meals and personalized service 
lounge. Men’s lounges equally complete. in the California Zephyr’s beautiful dining car. 


SCENIC WAY TO CALIFORNIA Ls - 
TAKE THE VISTA-DOME otnia leohyt 


fares in new VISTA-DOME chair coaches. 


Extra Pleasure « Extra Comfort + No Extra Fare 


“Scenic way” is right! Only the amazing new California Zephyr gives you the 





NEW, FASTER DAILY SCHEDULES 
yore : ; ; WESTBOUND (Read Down) EASTBOUND (Read Up) 
double thrill of riding the most wonderful train in the world right through 3:30 PMLv . Chicago. . . . Ar 1:30 PM 
’ ‘eon 11:59 PMlv . Omohao . . « « Ar 4:55AM 
America’s most wonderful scenery. And what a way to see it! The new 19 AM ls | Uncle . « « s Ae ROAM 
VISTA-DOME way! Now you can look ahead...look up...look down... look S40 AM Lv . Denver . - Ar 7:00 PM 
. : , cia Colorado Radics 
everywhere...while you glide in luxurious comfort through the magnificent 1:53 PM Ly . Glenwood Springs . Lv 1:35 PM 
. » . ; . : : eae A 
Colorado Rockies and Feather River Canyon in daylight hours...Utah and WSS Pte . Sab behe Chy - sem 


: > ; a Feather River 
Nevada by starlight or moonlight. Your choice of low cost VISTA-DOME 7:00-11:00AM . . Canyon . . 2:00-6:00 PM 


12:28 PM lv . Sacramento . . . tv 12:50 PM 
1:34 PM Ar . Stockton . . . « bw 11:53 AM 

rT" 4 2:00 PiA . kl a & ° 9:44 AM 
rooms, bedrooms, roomettes and sections. Through sleeper daily between pe: hee ~ +08 “veh - 9:00 AM 
New York and San Francisco. 


reclining chair coaches or new type Pullman accommodations, drawing 











BURLINGTON - RIO GRANDE « WESTERN PACIFIC 
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but it enabled me to dash out and pro- 
cure some Danish pastry, bananas and 
popcorn. Frankly, I had become a trifle 
disturbed at the paucity of flies in our 
compartment; the careless shrug I re- 
ceived from the Pullman conductor 
when I complained convinced me I 
would have to remedy the situation 
myself. Although the cheese buns were 
not as sticky as I would have liked and 
the bananas were hardly overripe, we 
managed to make do. By Cedar Rapids, 
our quarters, while far from ideal, were 
in fairly adequate confusion. The seats 
were heaped with torn comic books, 
crossword puzzles, rubbers, playing 
cards, toothbrushes and underclothes 
bulging from half-open satchels, and 
there was a mulch of luggage and food 
on the floor, pullulating with flies, that 
promised complete bedlam before 
Denver. 


WANDERING RAILS 


Of the dozen-odd_ transcontinental 
trips I have made in the past decade, 
the present was unquestionably the 
most circuitous. As nearly as I could as- 
certain, we reached San Francisco less 
by steering a westerly course than by 
closing in on it in decreasing circles. 
Every few hundred miles, our car was 
shunted onto a siding and attached toa 
railroad whose dining cars were even 
more unspeakable than the last. By ex- 
ercising constant vigilance, their mai- 
tres d’hétel and waiters achieved a de- 
gree of insolence and incompetence un- 
matched outside Egypt. If no railroad 
was available at the moment, our 
sleeper was hooked to trolley cars, stage- 
coaches, wagon trains, pantechnicons, 
manure spreaders—anything that hap- 
pened to be rolling in the general direc- 
tion of the Bay City. With the Western 
Pacific, at Salt Lake, the picture altered 
for the better. Personnel and equip- 
ment were no longer medieval, and it 
was agreeable again to be treated as a 
traveler instead of a deportee. The 
Vista Dome car used on this system, in- 
cidentally, was a fairly unique experi- 
ence. As one lolled in its rooftop obser- 
vation blister, vacuously listening to 
Muzak recordings of Amy Woodford 
Spinden in the intense sunlight, the ef- 
fect was indistinguishable from a Cali- 
fornia cultist funeral. On the occasion I 
did so, I was privileged to overhear an 
elderly couple, who had obviously just 
met, absorbedly discussing their inter- 
nal functions and pet cures. 


No band of Polish immigrants setting 
foot in the New World could have dis- 
played quite so creamy a mélang? of sul- 
lenness, martyrdom and disillusion as 
my little troupe that winter morning 
aboard the Oakland ferry. Shivering in 
an icy rain amid our myriad traps, the 
rani and the lambkins glowered at San 
Francisco and filed a long, sorrowful 


beef. " He said there were gonna be co- 


_ conuts,” ran the chant. “I wanna ride 


in a ricksha. I feel like a frump in these 
clothes. I wanna ride in a pagoda. | 
wanna see a fight between a cobra. You 
deliberately made me buy all the wrong 
clothes so I'd look ridiculous. I wanna 
mango—he said there were gonna be 
mangoes. I wanna Coke. | wanna ham- 
burger. I wanna see Alcatraz.” 

“You'll see it soon enough,” I prom- 
ised, grinding my teeth to keep them 
warm. “ Now look, where did you put 
those baggage checks they gave me in 
New York?” 

“Why, in your trunk,” my wife re- 
plied loftily. “ You said to put them in 
a safe place.” 

“IT know, angel,” I said, opening a 
flange in my skull to allow the steam to 
escape, “ but don’t you see, if the checks 
are inside, the treeple won't give us the 
punk—I mean, the trunkle won't give 
us the peep ‘a 

“Loosen his collar,” I heard a far- 
away voice saying. “ Stand back there 
give him room!” The buzzing subsided 
and I found myself looking up into a 
circle of anxious faces. Within a half 
hour, thanks to my unusual restorative 
powers, I was coherent enough to inti- 
mate to my wife that since the trunks 
had been shipped directly to the S. S. 
President Cleveland, it would be difficult 
to gain access to them before leaving for 
Hollywood. 

“*Hollywood?”’ she demanded. 
“What do we have to go to Hollywood 
for? Is the ship sailing from there?” I 
slowly counted up to seventy-five to 
forestall a syncope and then explained 
that in as much as the steamer was not 
scheduled to depart for Hong Kong for 
ten days, I thought the sprouts ought to 
get a hinge at the dream factory. Molli- 
fied by my assurances that she could 
spend money there as freely as in San 
Francisco, she grumbled assent and we 
made for the airport. 


CITY OF THE ANGELS 


Winging over the Tehachapi Range, 
I prepared myself for the psychological 
climate of Los Angeles with a cursory 
inspection of its newspapers. It was re- 
assuring to discover that the inmates 
assayed as high a percentage of helium 
as ever. The current suspect in the 
Black Dahlia case, a peccadillo which 
involved a lady of the evening being 
sawed into stove lengths, was described 
as studying to be a midget auto racer. 
An inventor in Palo Verde had con- 
structed a machine duplicating all the 
functions of the human brain. When not 
compounding interest or daydreaming 
about Billie Dove's shape, the mechan- 
ism lay by the inventor's fireside and 
purred like a cat. 

Our entry into Los Angeles was for- 
tuitously timed; the choking layer of 
smog which has earned the community 
the sobriquet of “ The Pittsburgh of the 





WESTON’S SIMPLIFIED, 
BUDGET PRICED EXPOSURE METER 


The new CADET turns snapshooting into 
precise picture taking. Just take a quick 
reading ... get a perfectly exposed pic- 
ture every time. It’s a space saver too 
... fits pocket or purse. Changes instantly 
to read reflected or incident light. See the 
Cadet at leading photo dealers every- 
where. Priced at only $21.50. 
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Wha Slebe, 


Come laze in the land of orange blossoms, 
Relax, carefree as the flamingos and the 
gulls. Add new vim to your step, new 
sparkle to your eyes ... as your tan grows 
daily more impressive. 


Here at Daytona Beach, with 23 miles of 
silvery sand, regal luxury awaits you at The 
Sheraton Plaza, directly on the ocean ... 
every resort pleasure, cabana colony, 
Olympic swimming pool, sand —— 
inland waterway and deep sea fishing, golf, 
and tennis. 


By reservation, please, through any Sheraton 
hotel, your travel agent, or direct. 


W. SCOTT PEIRSOL, Gen. Mgr. 


USTTE Th 


}98 868 e495 
" 
Se by 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
AUGUSTA, GA 


DETROIT 
BUFFALO 


ROCHESTER 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Ly 


Daytona Beach 
. every pleasure 
under the sun! 


En route, and throughout your 
business (ravel, enjoy hospitality 
in the Sheraton manner. For reser- 
vations in 25 cities listed, contact 
your nearest Sheraton hotel. 


CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 

NEW BRITAIN, CT. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
RANGELEY, LAKES, ME. 


NOW IN CANADA, The LAURENTIEN, Montreal — The LORD ELGIN, Ottowe 





VLG 8} eee é * 
at Pikes Peak \e : 
in the Rockies 


is a most 
delightful time 
of the year 
for Recreation 
or Rest 
HOLIDAYS 
at America’s 
most complete 
year around 


Resort . . . Every popular active and spectator sport is 
available in the finest accepted championship 


manner ... and so convenient... just overnite 
from 1000 miles away by train. . . just overnite 
from either coast by plane... Write for Brochure 
and available reservation dates ... 


A 
ro/dmoor 


COLORADO 


SPRINGS 
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West” was nowhere in evidence. How- 
ever, the city was digging itself out of a 


three quarters of an inch at some points, 
and emergency crews equipped with hot 
coffee and soybean poultices were be- 
ing rushed to the stricken areas. Mov- 
ing with its customary energy, the 
chamber of commerce issued a state- 
ment declaring the outrage to be Com- 
munist-inspired and posted a reward of 
ten thousand figs for the apprehension 
of the ringleaders. Nevertheless, it was 
not until Maj. Jack Warner had con- 
sulted a geomancer on Pico Boulevard 
and sacrificed three scenario writers to 
appease the elements that public confi- 
dence was finally restored. 


A DATE WITH LASSIE 


As the parents of two passionate ad- 
mirers of Lassie, the wonder collie, it 
was naturally our obligation to arrange 
a rendezvous with all possible speed. 
The meeting took place several days 
later on a sound stage at MGM, where 
the dog (who, parenthetically, is not a 
dog at all but a cunning simulacrum 
animated by two dwarf actors) was 
making a film about sheep stealing in 
Scotland. Aquiver with anticipation, 
the children waited outside their idol’s 
dressing room until he concluded a 
conference. At length the animal ap- 
peared, clad in smoking jacket and 
yellow Ascot muffler and puffing an im- 
ported shell brier. His manner, though 
cordial, was a whit abstracted; it was 
plain to see that he was dissatisfied with 
the script and felt that the writers had 
let him down. At a command from his 
handler, Lassie extended a languid, 
manicured paw to us all, wiped it fas- 
tidiously with a Kleenex and strolled 
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snowfall that had attained a depth of ~ 


off. I inquired of the handler whether it 
was true, as reported, that his charge 
possessed almost human intelligence. 
“He's the equal of any producer on 
this lot,” he replied ambiguously. ‘* Ex- 
cuse me, but I have to go and see a dog 
about a man.” On a near-by stage, a: 
company was engaged in shooting 
Madame Bovary, Flaubert's classic, and 
we were permitted to watch Jennifer 
Jones acting the title role, an experi- 
ence American movie-goers would be 
denied for many months to come. Appe- 
tites sharpened to the vanishing point, 
we now betook ourselves to the com- 
missary, passing en route the Irving 
G. Thalberg Memorial Building, which 
houses most of the studio’s executives 
and creative spark plugs. It was in this 
noble structure, familiarly known as 
“The Iron Lung,” that the memsahib 
and I had languished throughout a good 
part of the '30’s, and as our step quick- 
ened, we caught again the infallible 
fetor of balderdash, fatuity, and self- 
abasement that rises when the moun- 
tain labors to bring forth a scenario. 
Reports had latterly been seeping 
across the snows of the Great Conti- 
nental Divide that, as a result of the 
Thomas committee's activities, the film 
colony was racked by fear and espio- 
nage and that nobody dared express his 
political convictions. In the MGM com- 
missary, at least, one saw no hint of it. 
True, the chair I sat in had a dicta- 
phone concealed under it and a man at 
the next table took down everything we 
said in shorthand, but all about us 
people spoke their minds in forthright 
fashion, seemingly oblivious of conse- 
quences. The names of Susan B. An- 
Debs and Samuel 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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AFTER BICKERING as to which portion of whom needed coverage most, I 


insured my wallet, naming the Stuyvesant Cat Hospital beneficiary. 








Polo Cloth* is made only 

by Worumbo from the finest 
camel's hair obtainable, 
dentified by the white 
thread (patented) woven 


on the reverse side 
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Coats of Polo Cloth for men 


and women in the finest stores. 
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PLACES T0 STAY 





FLORIDA 








CENTRAL FLORIDA'S 


ARTMENT SUITES 
. COMPLETE HOTEL SERVICE 


Fully equipped one to four- 
room suites. Electric refrig- 
eration, kitchenettes, steam 
heat. Air conditioned grill, 
cocktail lounge. Quiet resi- 


St. Andrews 
— = fe Golf Course 


from downtown shops, thea- « Swimming 
ters etc. Spacious hotel rooms ay 

available -- daily or seasonal + Bass Fishing 
rates. Large penthouses. 


~ Play the Famed 





- Excellent Cuisine 
» Season Dec. thru April 
« Send for New Folder 


Mount Plymouth 


(fr the” SOLID CENTRAL SECTION 


tuanvo ~ Plorida 


ORLANDO 


Address Inquiries to 
MICHAEL C. WHELAN, Manager 


Sea View scenes in a prizewinning 
brochure -- an amazing array of pleasure 
panoramas -- your introduction to a gorgeow 
new Miami Beach with special 
early and late season rates (SO 
reduction) to make 11 doubly attractive 
Write for your copy a's FREE 


FATIO DUNHAM 


OPENING DEC. 1 


rerreterer 
seceeeeaeae 


on THE octan 


BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH 


sad ADIEU 


*s one ones 
: re for 


ant 


must leave 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1127 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership Management for more than 50 years 























LAKE ) the WOODS 2 


APARTM ENT HOTEL 


se nfortable, 
acre estate. Beautifully 
Private lake for 
furnished, fully 
hinoned. Request 


arly season rates 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
RESIDENTIAL HOTEL IN PALM BEACH 


PALM 
BEACH 


Swimming Pool 

Deluxe 3'., Room Suites ~ 

Private 12 Foot Terraces 

Elevator Service —Underground Parking 

Each suite individually decorated in 

luxuriant tropical tones 
WRITE FOR SEASONAL RESERVATIONS 
Directly on the Ocean 
Centrally Located 





FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA HOLIDAY 


lovely LA JOLLA 

and the friendly 

LA VALENCIA HOTEL 
“ 


Two names that assure you fun, fine 
weather and delightful hospitality 
V La Valencia’s 100 rooms overlook the 
blue Pacific, three restaurants feature 
marvelous food. European plan rates. 
= >= write for brochure. 


LA VALENCIA 
OTEL 


shan Calif. 
f NE ue ~ Meher P. bute 
: 4) a nager 
NALS Pla eile 


7%, 4 
world 
famous 


lake placi ‘id 
yeor ‘reund vocation wonderland 


ew wp day wcludes de vs 
both, superb meals o 


Hotel MAR C Y Late Paci 


Send for souvenir Booklet R. D. 57 
Che Lake Placid Story” 
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etter Living 
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LAKE ALFRED HOTEL LAKE ALFRED 


“In The Lake Region” 
75 Rooms of Homelike Charm 


G. D. McCraw, Mor 
oP RADENTON The MANAVISTA 
R. A. Riedel, Mgr 90 Rooms—Near Sclt Water Sports 
<A MALES. The WALESBILT 
R. J. Chamberiain, Mgr. 100 Rooms—Near Cypress Gardens 
Booklet, rates, reservations—write to preferred 
location or: Jos. H. Chamberlain, President, 
Walesbilt Hotel, Lake Wales, Florida 
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eGreater Orlando Chamber of Commerces 
"ORLANDO 2, FLORIDA : 


Please send new illustrated folder 


Early season all 


Request folder 


DELRAY BEACH FLORIDA 
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BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 

A complete resort hotel with distinct club 
atmosphere. Beach and Cabana club. Pool 
and surf bathing. Championship golf course, 
tennis, fishing cruisers, dancing nightly. 

AMERICAN PLAN, $12 

and up per person daily. 

Donald E. Church, Mgr. 





BEVERLY aw Colifornia ki 


Tite -CRRLTON 


BEVERLY HILLS’ NEWEST HOTEL 
HEATED SWIMMING POOL, SUNDECKS. 
Write for descriptive literature. HAROLD H. LEE, Mgr 
9414 W. Olympic Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif 











IT’S EVEN LOVELIER IN WINTER 


G Gg Mw n ex CALIFORNIA 
BEACH 


. +» Invites you to restful relaxation midst 
semi-tropic grandeur on the scenic Pacific. 


Write for Folder. Resort Bureau, Box H-868. 











IN THE HEART OF LAGUNA BEACH - CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the blue Pacific. Glorious sunshine, restful 
relaxation. Garden patios, ocean terrace, art gallery 
Write for folder: A. H. Williams, Mgr. 
Hotel Laguna, Laguna Beach, California 
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7 ALIFORNIA 
Distinctive apartments 
and hotel rooms on the 


a A. beach. Also bungalow 
~<a wl, suites, many with fire- 
places. Private beach. 
Write John H. Vanderkloot, 535 So. Coast Blvd. 

















Looking for 


Christmas Gift Suggestions? 
Turn to 
SHOPPING TOUR on Pages 144, 145 & 146 








a ON PRIVATE BEACH 
Secluded sun decks 
RIVIERA 


and colorful terraces 
overlooking the Sea. 
7 NEW, de luxe suites 
& Hskpg. Apts. Quiet, 
— refined, close in. 
Write, 825 So. Coast Biv. Laguna Beach, Cal. 
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“4 luxury of the famous 
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PARK OPTED 2 Central Park location. 
CONNECTICUT AVE. AT WOODLEY RD 
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Luxurious modern rooms ; 
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served. Food service 24 hours a day om Paar FF 


“Big Name” dancing and entertainment in from $7.50 for 2 persons. 
the Ramona Room 


Swimming pool, riding horses, pitch and Make North America’s i 8 Write for Booklet “H” 
putt golf. most fabulous hotel head- : 2 

Nightly entertainment in the Gay 90s Bar and quarters for your Mexican | ne ‘ 

Carrillo Room. Famous ‘‘21:’ Club Casino ” holiday this winter! but tons : : ST. M '@) RITZ 
Fascinating ‘‘ghost town"’ buildings, trains, s 600 magnificently deco- . 5 ad 
—" a © Se eee rated rooms with bath, 65 —_ ON -THEe - PARK 


Little Church of the West—‘‘the wedding terraced suites, restaurants 50 Central Park South 
place of the stars." featuring Mexican and 


- American cuisine, adjoin- , 

Grrseeen Pies Rates ing 9-story garage, thea- inks only Truly 
Double from $7 to $13 tre, smart shops, bank. cominuTal hotel 
Luis Osio, Managing Director 


HOTEL SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT Charles G. Taylor, President 


or our U. S. Representatives 
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PIONEER HOTEL Includes lessons, use of lifts, SAN FRANCISCO § 
TUCSON transportation to Winter 4 — ; \ aia 
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ap etg lighter ajc | ski areas. 14,000 ft. peaks. 9400 feet of chair 
Write For Early Winter Reservations ¢ lif T-k : i : i 
is alka dil, Al di lin iii ile, ie, i ae i ifts, T-bars and tows...square dancing, 


ski-joring, sleighing. Excellent 
FOR FULL DETAILS ... Sy) [\ food, rest. American plan, $7-$9 | 
ssrite divect te theese | je day. Group rates. Folder. Write ie “a iy erg 
“ ” i Ty, SPORTSLAND SKI CHALET La 
PLACES TO STAY advertisers as Winter Park, Colo., Phone Fraser 2303 700 ROOMS - RATES FROM $5 
RANCHES 
ARIZONA AMBASSADOR ~ PHOENIX + ARIZONA RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT RANCH ww T E A The 
All the wonders of your country ee ul FE OL’ X S sy 1 pP. | 4 Z| C EK 
The only complete travel guide to the ming, dancing, river and a oe j 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- a1 ges & suites. W ate . 
C UNITED STATES , Siiientanantaas, Callie E A &X, HO p bE iL 
Fae UGN Tie | SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH Bibing Xe Ranch mh “a aiid Stiga 
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Over a million words * 1376 pages . ‘CATTIiE va | | Mts. near r son. De luxe rooms, suites, cabin This gracious skyscraper hotel 
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If you've ever wanted to fly away 
to this fascinating land, now is the 
time! Lima, the modern city with 
the charm of nearly five centuries 
behind it... the age-old ruins of 
Machu Picchu, sacred valley of the 
ancient Incas. ..all the fun of for- 
eign travel is waiting for you in 
Peru. And you can travel in Peru 
for less money this year because 
of the rate of exchange. 


Fly 


Conou tstador 


To PERU 


great luxury flight, El Cor 
lor, the finest ar 
n Americas 


lott, relax an adjust 


1 fastest or 


kyway Enjoy 


pina roomy, 
ou fly From 
mu" ll like 
have made 


*Berth only $10 extra 














Free Folders 
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LOVE FIELD @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
1949—Braniff Airways, Incorporated 

















(Continued from Page 130) 
Gompers were bandied about on every 
hothead, 
Roosevelt, the 


lip, and one a partisan of 
Teddy Rough Rider, 
even undertook to applaud the latter's 
Bust the Trusts.”” Midway 


in his panegyric, he suddenly became 


dictum of “ 


aware of Adam listening to him with 
open-mouthed interest. 

“Who 
I assured him it was only my son, but 
looks 


he mut- 


who's that?” he quavered. 
he was clearly unmanned. “ He 
like an FBI agent 
tered. “Jeez, don’t let this get any fur- 
ther. If Darryl or L. 


I'm out on my can.” 


to me,” 
B. ever heard it, 


The social life of the industry, into 


which we threw ourselves with the 


abandon of a couple of juniors home 
Miss Walker's School for the 


holidays, 


from 
had changed little in two 
years. It still consisted of an endless 
round of buffets full of people one had 
met the all of them 


Dinner-party 


previous evening, 
exactly one day older. 
conversation in a manufacturing center 
like Lowell, Nashua, or Wilmington usu- 
ally deals with shoes, blankets or smoke- 
less powder, relieved with gossip about 
the foreman of the bleaching room nig- 
gling up to the stock-room babes 

In Beverly Hills it dealt with pre- 
views, credits and the boudoir escapades 
of any couple failing to attend that eve- 
ning. Necks were engorged with blood 
and passions fanned to white heat as our 
screen-writer friends wrangled over their 
precise mathematical contributions to 
various current movies, “I did seven- 
teen-and-one-fifth per cent of the origi- 
Wizened!” they 


and thirty-two and five-six- 


nal story idea of 
shouted, ” 
teenths per cent of the additional dia- 
logue of He Shot Her Bolt 


side, you swine.” 


’ Come on out- 
Our impending voy- 
age to the East was regarded with over- 
whelming envy. By turns, each of the 
guests confessed to us that he would 
love to travel but the premiums on his 


At the end 
of the meal, the ladies retired to theit 


annuities kept him in want 


hostess’ bedroom to compare handbags 
and hysterectomies, and the gentlemen, 
lighting cheroots, drank bumpers of 
Madeira to the Wunderkind of the 
week, typified at that point by Dore 
Schary. It was a piquant mixture of 
Main Line, the Mermaid 
any lesser French penal colony like 
New Caledonia; 


day, we awoke with the characteristic 


Tavern and 
and when, on the ninth 
roar in the antra which betokens a 
f unreality, | knew it was time 
to load the felt 


ponies and graze on. 


surteit « 


yurts on the shaggy 


SALMON ENDOWMENT 


Excitement was rife in the waiting 
room of the Los Angeles municipal air- 
port as we straggled in. An apparatus 
similar to a juke box, called the Insuro- 
graph, which vended life insurance poli- 


cies up to $25,000 at a quarter a throw, 
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had recently been installed. Around it 
milled a dozen prospective air passen- 
fever-flushed, chattering 


like ticket holders at the Irish Sweep- 


gers, faces 


stakes. My attempt to curl up in a quiet 
corner with Peekaboo, a journal of the 
haule poitrine filled with angle shots of 
Dusty Anderson, came to naught; drag- 
ging me by the coattails, the children 
besought me to try my luck. Judging 
from the legend on the face of the In- 
surograph, “If good coin has been re- 
jected, reinsert,” parties unknown had 
already attempted to beat the ma- 
chine. I fished a slug out of my change 
purse and followed suit, but without 
success. After protracted bickering as to 
which portion of whom needed coverage 
most, | compromised by insuring my 
wallet, naming the Stuyvesant Cat 
Hospital beneficiary. Unfortunately for 
the grimalkins, who might today be 
rolling in salmon, our plane arrived in 
San Francisco in apple-pie order—a 


folly of 


gambling and of removing one’s eyes for 


demonstration at once of the 


even an instant from Dusty Anderson. 


MOVE OVER, ASIA! 


In the monstrous clangor of the em- 
barkation shed, jostled by 


trundling baggage trucks and deafened 


porters 
by the crash of cargo sling, we stared 
mutely at the President Cleveland tow- 
ering above us. Throughout the next 
few weeks, until it deposited us on an 
alien shore to become targets for ma- 
Singapore feet, Bil- 
Delhi boils, 


monkey pox, 


laria, dysentery, 


harzia, frambesia, sprue, 


tropical ulcers, dengue 
fever, 


Heimweh, this 


predatory shopkeepers, and 
gleaming gray leviathan 
would be home. For the children it was 
a challenge, the largest single object 
they had ever been called upon to take 
To my wife, 


apart. it was the oppor- 


tunity she had been thirsting for, a 
chance to unpack her effects and seram- 
ble them so they could never be re- 
packed. To me it was a peaceful haven 
beyond the jangle of the phone, 
I could tot up the bills I owed and 
“Well, 


folks,” I said in what began as a por- 


where 
worry myself into neurasthenia. ° 


tentous baritone 
setto trill,” Les jeus sont faits. Cast off.” 
“What's the 


queried, with that devilish intuition her 


and ended as a fal- 
matter?” my wife 


sex betrays on the most infelicitous oc- 
casions. Getting cold feet?” 
“Listen, you,” I said, my eyes as 
pitiless as flint. “Once I set my hand to 
Exactly dread 


events occurred when I did so she 


the plow what 
never found out, for the rest of the sen- 
tence was blasted into eternity by the 
bellow of the ship's siren. My wife 
shook her 
trudged after me up the gangplank. 

“Move over, Asia,” 


passionately, 


sighed deeply, head, and 
she said com- 
Poor old continent. You 
don’t know what's coming at you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Perfect Gift for a Man! 


Sulka’s Famous Cashmere Pullovers 
Knitted in Scotland 


We've never had finer ones! Full 

fashioned, beautifully hand finished. 

Colors: grey, lopis blue, 

navy, canary, beetroot = and others. 
With sleeves — $27.50 
Sleeveless — $18.50 

Sizes 46 & 48 slightly higher 

Christmas isn’t for off! 

When ordering send his chest size 


Sf, Subhka & Ge jompany 
661 Fifth Avenue — at 52 Street — New York 22 


2 South Michigan Avenue at Madison, Chicago 3 


natural, 





Sitting Pretty 
Pretty Setting 


SA 


ARIZONA 


MESA (near Phoenix) is in the 
Valley of the Sun... where there's 
dry desert air and sunshine to 
share. 
Palms, citrus groves, lush green 
fields... centered in desert charm, 
fringed by mountains of rare 
beauty ...combine with climate to 
make your stay in the Mesa Area 
completely enjoyable! 
Literature on Hotels, Motels, 
Lodges, Trailer Courts 
including beautiful color 
folder—sent free by return 
mail. 

r-- 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. (H-1 
Mesa, Arizona 
Send color folder and reasonable-rate 
accommodations literature on the Charm- 
ing Mesa Area. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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THE TASTY PIG 


(Continued from Page 59) 


and St. Louis and Milwaukee got in- 
terested in the meat business. 

All of this Midwestern meat-packing 
industry that grew up before the Civil 
War was concerned with cured and pre- 
served meats, yet it was strictly a win- 
ter industry. When summer came, the 
slaughtering of animals ceased. It is 
rather astonishing to realize that the 
huge meat industry of our time, with 
the Midwest producing fresh meat and 
the packers distributing it, still fresh, to 
all the world, is less than seventy-five 
years old. 

The first refrigerator car—that essen- 
tial element in the distribution of fresh 
meat—was built in Chicago by George 
Hammond, in 1875. He designed it at 
the urgent behest of two men who went 
west from New England to Chicago, 
determined to revolutionize the meat 
business. The two men were hard-bit- 
ten competitors, but they shared the 
same ambitious ideas. Their names 
were Gustavus F. Swift and Philip D. 
Armour. They were responsible for 
Hammond's refrigerator car, the one 
indispensable article, nowadays, in the 
feeding of the American people. 

Needless to say, pork packing is no 
longer a seasonal affair. All the impor- 
tant packers, even those who are prin- 
cipally concerned with beef, handle pork 
as well. But there are several plants 
which specialize in pork products. Hor- 
mel, in Minnesota, Jones, in Wisconsin, 
Stahl-Meyer, in New York, are names 
that come to mind. One of the biggest is 
the Rath Packing Company, of Water- 
loo, lowa. 

The marketing of live pigs is, for the 
most part, quite different from the mar- 
keting of cattle— where all stock is sold 
at auction in the big union yards. The 
Rath Company sends out four radio 
programs a day to the hog country. 
Phey quote the price they will pay for 
hogs that day. 

The farmer, listening at home, de- 
cides when he wants to sell. He tele- 
phones to the Rath office in Waterloo, 
saying how many hogs he has ready for 
market and also saying he will accept 


the latest price quoted by radio. The 


Raths make the purchase then and 
there, over the phone. It may be that 
they do not wish delivery of the hogs 
for a day or two. If the price declines 
during this brief delay, the farmer is 
protected. 

The animals are dispatched in merci- 
ful fashion and then are kept for a full 
day, often a little longer, in cooling 
rooms. Until recently, the removal of 
the bristles from the hide was an ardu- 
ous task, done by hand with hot water 
and scrapers. Nowadays the hog is 
immersed in a vat of synthetic resin 
which coats the carcass with a quick- 
drying film. The film solidifies in a few 
minutes. Then it is peeled off, and with 
it comes every bristle in the pig's hide. 
Pigs are not skinned in the dressing 
process, as cattle are. 

Beef packers divide their carcasses 
in halves and ship them to the retail 
market as sides, undertaking no further 
butchering operation than that. Not so 
with pork packers. They do the total 
butchering job. That is necessary be- 
cause more than half the pig remains 
at the plant for further treatment, while 
only the loins, the spare ribs, and a few 
other cuts are shipped out as fresh 
pork. This necessity to divide the hog 
into all the component cuts was the 
father of our most important industrial 
procedure —the assembly line. 

Long before the first’ automobile 
manufacturer pul ina moving assembly 
line, the pork packers had developed 
their own “disassembly line.” In the 
Rath plant and others like it, the hog 
carcasses move, hanging by their heels, 
on a conveyor line which takes 1000 of 
them an hour past each point in the 
operation. They are eviscerated, washed 
out, and cut in half down the backbone. 
Then each half becomes the subject for 
the swiftly flashing knives of a hundred 
specialists, each adept at doing one 
thing. At the first station, men cut out 
the hams and drop them into a chute 
while the rest of the carcass automati- 
cally moves down the table to other 
waiting hands. The loins are taken out, 
the picnic shoulders, the bacon and all 
the other cuts, one by one. 


HOW HAMS ARE CU.LED 


All of this work is done in air-condi- 
tioned rooms, under low temperatures. 
The meat which will be sold fresh is 
shipped out to the trade the same day. 
Fresh pork does not improve with hang- 
ing, as beef does. Generally speaking, 
fresh pork is on somebody's dinner 
table within three or four days from the 
time the pigs reach the packing plant. 

Fresh pork is, of course, an important 
element in the packer’s business, but it 
is not his chief concern. His biggest job 
is to cure meat, to make hams and 
bacon and sausages by a variety of 
processes that run into the hundreds. 

There is only one essential ingredient 


in the curing of pork. That ingredient 





Know your Scotch 


It is the still-master who, in the last analysis, determines the character 
of the whisky produced at the Teacher's Distillery. Once the still is 
in operation, he sits in front of the spirits safe—a big, transparent 
valve—checking his instruments and watching the flow of newborn 
whisky from the spirit still. His judgment, born of years of -experi- 


ence, determines the precise moment when the whisky is at its best. 


y No. 8 in a series of informative advertisements. 
‘Qed me 4 
a 


TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


Lhe Scotch 


you know is 


always right 


(} 
Perfection of Blended 
Seoteh Wausky 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof » Made since 1830;by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole Importers: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, New York « Importers since 1794 
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COME TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA IN ’49! 
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is salt —as it always was. Up to the time 
of World War I, it was the general prac- 
to soak hams in barrels of strong 
for 
This meant that the 


salt’ brine sixty or seventy days. 


housewife, when 
she bought such a ham, had to soak it 
the 


Several methods were used to counter- 


in clear water to reduce saltiness. 


act some of the salty flavor. The pack 
They 
employed the ancient device of smoking 
the meat, for a smudge 
smoke the 


marked degree and also is probably of 


ers added sugar to the brine also 
of hardwood 
modifies saltiness to a 


some usefulness in preserving the meat. 
THE UNIVERSAL SAUSAGE 


In recent vears, however, pork pac k- 


ers have perfected an entirely 

pi kling, or 
The brine is compounded of salt' and 
the 


that last ingredient being to make the 


new 


method of curing, hams. 


sugar and saltpeter purpose of 


meat red and appetizing, since pure 
salt has a tendency to turn it dark and 
hard. But the ham is not immersed in 
this pickle Instead, 


jected into the main artery of the ham 


the solution is in- 


and spreads quickly through the micro- 
scopic capillaries; in two weeks instead 
of two months the ham is uniformly 
preserved against spoiling. 
Nearly all packers smoke 
At Rath’s there 


smoke rooms where the hams are hung 


their 
hams too are scores of 
on racks. A smudge of hardwood chips 
is fired in the basement of the building 
and the smoke rises through flues to fill 
each room. This is less than a cooking 
ITOCESS, 


as the temperatures in these 


vaults are not high. Preeooked, or ten- 
derized, or ready-to-eat hams are 
ally cooked by steam after the smoking. 

Whether precooked 


or sold in the raw state, hams at Rath’s 


ire smoked for twenty-four hours. So 


actu- 


they are to be 


is bacon. But the salt-curing process is 
different for bacon. It is impracticable 
to pump brine into bacon slabs, and so 
the formula of salt and sugar and salt- 
peter is rubbed into the meat from the 
outside. 


boards, 


ln iween lavers 


The slabs are then piled upon 
laid on 


and finally a 


and heavy boards are 
of bacon, 
heavy weight is placed on top of the 
stack. The 


forces salt into the 


whole resulting pressure 
slabs, and forces 
moisture out 


meat so that it can be preserved with- 


the methods for processing 


one of the most 
far older than the makin 


and bacon 


out refrigeration, an- 


cient gofham 
is the manufacture of sau- 
to say where or 
but the 
Chinese were writing about it centuries 
before the 

Nearls 
made in America 
half pounds of 
to make 


il. In 


is div ice 


sage. [It is impossible 


when sausage-making began, 


Christian era began. 
2000 varieties of sausage are 

About a billion and a 
meat are used every 
pork, beef 


the paching industry, 


them and 


veal 
suusage 
ror ies. 


d into three main cate 
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There 


sausage, 


is the thing they call domestic 


there is dry sausage, and 


finally there are the so-called sausage 
spec ialties. 

The best 
sausage is that it is soft to the 
like 
modification of the sausage first made 
at Frankfurt am Main 
(something like the stuff they make at 
Bologna, Italy pure 
sausage (the finest breakfast dish in the 


which is native 


generalization for domestic 
tour h, 
frankfurters (a 


and also moist 


and bologna 


and fresh-pork 


world), \imerican. 
Dry sausage, as distinguished from 
sausage, is a food of almost 


There ar 


originated in 


domestic 
infinite 
that 
brought to perfection in 
There the 


navian cervelats 


variety. e the salamis 


CGireece and were 
Germany. 
German and Seandi- 
the 
mortadellas and capicolli and peperoni 


from Italy 
the 


are 
highly seasoned 
the Genoas and the Romas, 


Frisse and the Milanos and hun- 
dreds of other regional European ty pes. 
All of them now have their 
versions, manufactured by the packers. 
They make Polish-style 
bockwurst (which has milk 
, they make 


and braunschweiger 


American 
sausage and 
and eggs 
added to the meat mixture 
mettsausage and 
liverwurst and hundreds of other sorts. 

The majority of the dry sausages are 
sold, But before they 


are sold they are subjected lo a pro- 


and eaten, raw. 


longed curing process. Some of them 
smoked. All of them are 


curing rooms for long periods. They be- 


are hung in 


come, in due time, the dense, compact 
and highly flavored food that looks so 
handsome on our plates of cold lunch- 
eon cuts, 

In the third category, sausage special- 
ties, most of the meats look and taste 
nothing whatever like the things we call 
They get name for no 
the 


bility for their manufacture is 


suusage, their 


better reason than that responsi- 
generally 
left to the sausage departments of the 
packing plants. Under the heading come 
meat loaves and jellied meats, packed 
. Chile 
con carne is called a sausage specialty. 


And so, oddly 
style bacon, Prosciuttiand Westphalian 


tonguesand souse and headcheese 


enough, are Canadian- 


hams, and preserved pigs’ feet. 
CANADIAN “BACON” 


Canadian bacon is not really bacon 
at all-—since true bacon comes from the 
and belly of the hog 
style is actually the loin of pork, with 
all the of the 
moved. The loin is rolled until it looks 
like 


cured and smoked in precisely the way 


side The Canadian 


bone and most fat re- 


rather a salami. Then it is salt- 
that true bacon is treated. 

Prosciutti and Westphalian hams 
had their respe live origins, of course, 
in Italy 


in- America variety of both these hams 


and Germany. But the made- 


is virtually the same product. The only 
difference 


ment they receive in the packing plant, 


is in the mechanical treat- 
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which results in a marked difference 
in appearance and perhaps some slight 
difference in flavor. Both hams are 
eaten raw. The secret of their prepara- 
tion lies in the curing. 

The hams themselves come from the 
same Midwest pigs that produce all the 
other hams we eat. Those destined to 
become Prosciutti are treated some- 
what like bacon slabs. That is to say, 
they are laid out upon a platform, and 
weighted down with extremely heavy 
blocks of iron. The pressure makes the 
hams become almost flat as the mois- 
ture is forced out of them to be ab- 
sorbed in the dry air. They remain un- 
der this pressure for much longer 
periods of time than are necessary for 
bacon, and they hang in the smoke 
rooms for days instead of hours. The 
meat that results is curiously delicate 
in flavor, and very tender when served 
in extremely thin slices. A classic use of 
Prosciutti calls for the spreading of 
these almost transparent slices upon 
wedges of iced honeydew melon. No- 
body ever invented a better hot- 
weather appetizer. 


VIRGINIA'S GIFT 


Westphalian ham, to all intents and 
purposes, is Prosciutti with the bone 
removed —Prosciutti bound into a roll 
resembling a rolled roast of beef, and 
then treated with more smoke. The 
flavor is almost identical with the 
Italian prototype, which means that it 
is almost perfect. 

It is the custom of our times for res- 
taurants and delicatessen stores to put 
the label “Virginia Ham” upon any 
hind leg of a pig which is baked with a 
few cloves rather than boiled in a 
kettle. As a matter of fact, the State of 
Virginia produces very few hams. It is 
not hog country, except for a small 
region on the peninsula between the 
James River and the York, where a 
relatively small quantity of Smithfield 
hams are produced. The hog they raise 
there is a lean-and-hungry chap, the 
razorback—which is to the Poland 
China hog what the Longhorn steer is 
to the Hereford. The important thing, 
however, is that his diet is almost 
wholly confined to acorns and peanuts. 

This forage gives a curiously compact 
and faintly oily quality to its flesh, and 
these qualities are exploited to the full- 
est possible extent in the process of 
curing. Salt, of course, is as essential to 
the Smithfield ham as it is to the ham 
from Iowa. But when the salting is 
done, the ham is rubbed with great 
handfuls of ground black pepper. And 
then the ham goes to the smokehouse 
to hang for weeks in the rich, heavy 
fumes of hickory wood. Finally, it 
spends an almost interminable time in 
the cool, dry curing rooms, losing the 
last few drops of its moisture. The finest 
Smithfield hams are likely to be four or 
five years old, though some connois- 
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seurs insist that they are at their best 
after ten years of aging. 

the Smithfield 
ham is likely to appear moldy and for- 
but this does 


not discourage the epicure. 


Because of its age, 


bidding from the outside, 
It merely 
puts him to work. For the ham must be 
soaked and scrubbed with the utmost 
care. A stiff brush is essential, and many 
cooks use strong yellow laundry soap to 
help remove the outer crust. After that, 
of course, the ham must be rinsed in 
running water, and then soaked in cold 


water overnight. 
THE PIPER'S WISE SON 


The best Smithfield ham T ever ate 
was treated like that, and then put on 
to cook in cold water with two pounds 
of brown sugar and six green apples in 
the pot. It was boiled slowly for three 
hours (this was a twelve-pound ham) 
and then allowed to cool off in the cook- 
ing stock. When it was cold, the cake of 
fat was taken off the top of the pot. 

Then the cook made up a mixture 
of paste-like consistency — brown sugar 
and prepared mustard and sherry 
just enough to cover the ham as if it 
were a cake being iced. The roasting, in 
a medium oven, took about an hour, 
with frequent basting from the stock 
that was left in the boiling pot. 

There is another sort of Virginia ham 
which has not gained the universal 
réclame of the Smithfield but which still 
is wonderful to eat. That is the simple 


farm-cured ham—not from razorbacks 








but from ordinary pigs fed upon an or- 
dinary diet of corn and table scraps and 
buttermilk from the kitchen churn. It 
is cured in a variety of ways, most of 
them secret, in the 
farms in every county of Virginia. 

It is not mere chance or legend which 
gives the Smithfield ham honorable 
acclaim throughout the world. The rich, 
pervading flavor of the slices is quite 
unlike any thing else in the way of pork. 

Something more than a hundred 
years ago, Queen Victoria of England 
ordered for Buckingham Palace a ship- 
ment of six hams a week from Smith- 
field, Virginia. The order has never been 
canceled. The shipments have never 
been interrupted, even in times of war. 

There is nothing romantic about a 
pig. It is a stupid and comical and 
definition. 


greedy creature, by any 


Swineherds are not glamorous fellows 
like their opposite numbers, the cow- 
boys. They do not play the guitar or 
wear fancy clothes. But Tom, Tom, the 
Piper's son, had his head on his shoul- 
ders when he swiped a pig instead of a 
calf. They say that at the end, Tom 
went crying down the street. But I do 
not believe his yells were invoked by 
the beating they gave him. I believe he 
was shouting with delight, because 
after all he had eaten the pig. 

Please, if you don’t mind, pass the 


pork chops. THE END 
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THE SEVEN SISTERS 


(Continued from Page 105) 


the spring the waxy green leaves and 
the bright five-petalled blossoms make 
some sections of coastal Mississippi 
look like the faraway valley of the 
Yangtze. 

Gulfport is bustling modern America, 
a money town, eager and new. It has 
few qualities to distinguish it from simi- 
lar cities throughout the country. It is, 
strangely, not so liberal, however, as its 
progressive and forward-looking indus- 
tries (covering acres of busy piers and 
warehouses) might lead a visitor to be- 
lieve. The centers of liberal thought in 
the state are inland river towns where 
Mississippi's courageous tradition in 
such matters is kept alive by men like 
Hodding Carter, editor of the Green- 
ville Delta Democrat-Times, and other 
champions who urge liberal policies on 
the legislature at the capital in Jackson 
and who, like Carter, are likely to be 
denounced as Communists on the Gulf 
Coast by combinations of Yankee and 
Deep South businessmen who fear a 
change in the pattern that has made 
them prosperous. Nevertheless, the 
Negro inhabitants of the town share in 
its general prosperity, and a remarkably 
large percentage of them own their 
own homes. Gulfport is a boom town. 
It has all the usual conveniences—and 
the usual desire to get ahead. It is a new 
island in the middle of an old America. 

But Gulfport interrupts the flow of 
surrounding history for only a few mo- 
ments. Near it stands a sturdy planta- 
tion home that bringsa poignant senseof 
the past to those who still talk about 
their grandfathers’ part in the War Be- 
tween the States. Here, from 1879 until 
his death a decade later, lived Jefferson 
Davis, once elected President of the 
Confederate States of America. Beau- 
voir has been restored as exactly as pos- 
sible to the period when the Davises 
lived there. So, too, has the cottage east 
of the house where Davis wrote The 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Later a home for Confederate vet- 
erans and their wives, it is now a shrine 
and museum administered by two or- 
ganizations, The United Daughters of 
the Confederacy and The Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. 


Another shrine stands at Long Beach, 
very near to Gulfport. It is a wide- 
spreading water oak that shades a part 
of the campus of Gulf Park College, a 
girls’ school. A frame stairway leads 
from the ground to its upper branches 
on which has been built a wide wooden 
platform. In the mid-twenties the 
American poet, the late Vachel Lindsay, 
gave a reading at the college. Immedi- 
ately afterward a bout of influenza 
forced him to cancel a country-wide 
tour. President Cox of the college, an 
old classmate of Lindsay's, suggested 
that he stay on awhile and teach the 
girls poetry. This he did, holding his 
classes on the high platform among the 
green branches. 

Pass Christian (accent on the last 
syllable) is the most reticent and the 
most beautiful of the seven Gulf towns. 
For more than a century the aristocrats 
of New Orleans have lived here in their 
summer homes. The town is a dream of 
pre-Civil War Greek Revival houses, 
an overwhelming confusion of curving 
stairways, white pillars, wrought-iron 
galleries. This is a quiet town—not a fa- 
vorite with the vacationist who looks 
for something doing.” It is a commu- 
nity where old acquaintances go fishing 
and sailing together. There is much 
laughter and pleasant music on the gal- 
leries in the soft evenings. Many of the 
summer residents have grown up to- 
gether there and have been close friends 
for decades. The hotels for the most 
part are comfortable and restful. ‘ The 
Pass,” as the town is known, has beena 
good plac e to rest since the days when 
Andrew Jackson and later Zachary 
Taylor sought its sunny waters and 


shady shores. 
THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 


{ wooden bridge two miles long leads 
from Henderson Point at the western 
end of Pass Christian into the town of 
Bay St. Louis. The town has lived 
through a strange history. Settled by 
the French, these lands were once the 
“property” of John Law, Scottisii pro- 
moter of the notorious " Mississippi 
Bubble.” Law, who had first attained 
fame as a plunging gambler, was the 
originator of the fabulous " Mississippi 
Scheme,” by which France hoped to re- 


coup its losses from the wars and profli- 











in the colorful Southwest 


You’ve been missing something if 


you've never been to a Dude Ranch 
in the sunny Southwest in the fall 
or winter. 


It’s an ideal place for a family vaca- 
tion where friendliness and informality 
are the rule. 

You enjoy blue-skied days riding 
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rodeos and visit age-old Indian villages 
You swim in palm-shaded pools. 
In winter you can 
ski on some of the 


finest “powder” snow 
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anywhere. And it’s a wonderful 
place tor downright lazy (yet healthy) 
loafing. 

Any time between mid-October 
and May is a good time to go 
but now is the best time to make plans 
for your fall or winter ranch vacation. 

Letus send you, without obligation, 
our new Winter Resort and Ranch 
directory, which tells you where to 
go, what to do and how much it 


costs. Just mail the coupon today. 
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gate expenditures attributable to the 
reign of Louis XIV. Founder, in 1717, 
of the Campagnie de Louisiane ou 
d Occident and later of the Campagnie 


How to give 


OUCH 
9 Ny i 


to tired eyes 


des Indes, Law sought to make the 
latter organization solely responsible 
for government finance, basing his 
plan on the prevalent belief that the 
Mississippi soil was rich in precious 
metals. His advertisements for the pur- 





pose of attracting colonists to this 
New World 


America’s first great land boom. 


Paradise occasioned 
urine in each eye. Instan 
feel rested, refreshed! 
There was such a headlong scramble scientific blend 
to invest in this sure thing that the es qenly es a tect 
shares of the Indies Company, listed at 


a par of five hundred francs, raced up- 
ward to eight thousand francs before 
failure to discover the promised riches 


caused the notorious Mississippi Bub- rr... _ 
ble to burst. Hundreds of colonists, 
both German and French, died of hard- 
ship on the Gulf Coast and along the 


Mississippi River because no adequate 
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provision had been made for their re- 





ception. 


The earliest white settlers of the re- 





gion were a strange mixture, which 
grew steadily stranger. The French and 
Spanish Creoles had intermarried with 
the Indians of the region when the * ORDER BY MAIL* 
French exiles from Acadia arrived from GRADE A PURE $6.50 

faraway Nova Scotia. An intermingling nae 
of Negro blood has in some parts of | 
Mississippi and bordering states further 


complicated the strain. As a result of 





this and similar situations elsewhere, 
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there are here and there in the Deep 
South coastal states little ‘sociological 
islands” of tragic people, frequently neg- 
lected, deprived of sufficient oppor- 
tunity for education, living as best they 
can from the products of barren land. 
In Louisiana they are sometimes called 
Redbones or (incorrectly) Creoles, in 
Alabama (incorrectly) Cajuns, in South 
Carolina Turks or Brass Ankles. Most 
of these people have faded from the 
coast and its environs now, but rem- 
nants of them live in the deep recesses 
of the lonely bayous of Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 


ECHOES OF GLORY 


In the early 19th Century, the rich 
planters of Natchez discovered that the 
cool breezes of Bay St. Louis made the 
summer pleasanter than it ever could 
be in the Mississippi Valley. Soon the 
town was as elegant and luxurious as 
Pass Christian. After the War Between 
the States, the arrival of the New Or- 


*Lovely Miss Katherine 
Wright, who was recently 
chosen Mississippi's offi 
cial travel hostess, invites 
you to spend your winter 
vacation in the Hosp 

tality State 


leans, Mobile and Chattanooga Rail- 
road (the Louisville and Nashville to- 
day) changed the character of Bay St. 


Louis completely. Traces of its old glory 
° 5 Miss Hospitality 
Travel Department 
Miss. Agricultural & 
industrial Board 
State Office Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 


are few. It is a big, sprawling summer 
resort, gay and lazy, filled to overflow- 
ing with people of modest means who 
are bent on having a good time beside Nome. 
the sea. Address. 


Waveland, nearest of all the seven City 
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towns to New Orleans, has much the 
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same atmosphere. New Orleanians 
a GIFT OF pei crowd its pleasant cottages and apart- 
ments from early summer to Labor 
Day. The “Pirate House,” built in 
1802, is the town’s show place. A New 


REFILLA —, Orleans businessman who, according to 
SYPHON bon al legend, was mastermind of all the 


pirates who infested Barataria Bay and 
the wild country around it, built it 

a perfect’ example of the blending of 
Greek Revival and tropic architecture. 


Some of its furnishings are said to have 





been imported by the pirate-hero of the 
Battle of New Orleans, Jean Lafitte, 
who helped General Andrew Jackson 
beat off the British and was rewarded 
with a pardon for his patriotic action. A 
persistent folktale insists that from the 


shore to the cellar there was once a long 





tunnel through which the banditti 
brought their booty to their leader. 

Like all towns influenced by New Or- 
leans, Waveland is a gay and carefree 
community. 

Whatever the activities of the 
day, the unfailing ritual is to sit “on 
the gallery” as the sun goes down and 
At all better stores} Q “drink up a breeze.” “We overdid it 
SPARKLET pevices. inc.. division of two years ago,” one summer resident 
Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Lovis 16, Mo told me, “and drank up a hurricane.” 

Near Waveland is the only stretch of 





Mississippi coast line owned and op- 
or erated by Negroes. It is occupied by 
, Gulfside, a summer school for Negro 
4 
IN THE teachers and other workers in the pro- 
WEST ; : ' 
INDIES 3 fessions. Along its mile and a quarter of 
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Increase your fun on a foreign holiday by 
friendly contact with the people. Now you 
can learn their language—any one of 20 
easily, quickly and accurately with the 
amazingly successful and proven HOLT 
Spoken Language Courses. You simply 
listen to the voices of native speakers on 
noise-free, unbreakable, Vinylite phono 
graph records—and then repeat— block 
building your command of the language 
from simple, practical phrases and sen 
tences to fluent conversations. You learn 
to speak like a native. NO lists to mem 
orize; NO tedious grammar. You can 
study whenever and wherever you want 
and as long as you want—because the 
native guide is always ready to help you 
in your own home 
HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES 
START YOU SPEAKING IMMEDIATELY 
Yes, you acquire an astonishing command 
of the language in a few short hours! These 
famous HOLT courses consist of 24 or 25 
records (twice as much as any other course 
on the market), a textbook and key, and 
are the same as those developed for the 
U.S. Armed Forces and State Department 
by the American Council of Learned Soci 
eties. Used and endorsed by 1200 schools 
and colleges, hundreds of business organ 
izations and thousands of individuals 
Mail coupon for full information, today 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET—NOW! 


e 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Dept. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


land you leave the semitropical luxuri- 
ance of japonica, crape myrtle and poin- 
settia, angel's trumpet and sleepy briar, 
the startling, almost brash brilliance of 
the bird of paradise trees. This is the 
end of the Mississippi Sound country, 
the long crescent of white shore holding 
the seven towns. Like any distinctive, 
different.” place, it must be sought out 
and it must be lived in to be understood 
and appreciated. The casual visitor can 
enjoy its more obvious vacation attrac- 
tions —the hunting, fishing, swimming, 
tennis and golf, the year-round sailing. 
But the real character of this Gulf Coast 
country does not depend on such every- 
day matters. That character lies some- 


where in its tangled and violent history 


AND “BLACK & WHITE’ 
GET TOGETHER’ 





“BLACK & WHITE” 


ang i my F . 
in its still-told legends and bloody ghost The Seotteh wih (harailec 
Please send me, without obligation, your 


FREI comedy wore «hag maces weal 22» P stories, in the quiet working days of 
Spoken Language Courses 


aa the fishermen, and in the rich crowding BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
prone HOI 8 ta os of tropical life along the sea and the | 
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am designing and craftsmanship 
bring you this dramatic triumph in sturdy cavalry twill 
a Blizzard coat to take Winter's worst. Alpaca wool 
pile lining, soft and deep, for warmth with light weight. 
Velvety Mouton fur collar. Price, about $65. In other 
fine fabrics $55 to $85. Sizes 34 to 48. 
Seventy-eight years of catering to particular men give 
Field & Stream its fame for finer quality. 
Leather, Cotton and Wool Outdoor Clothing 
Sheep and Pile Lined Coats... Insulated Coats 
Gabardine and Wool Flannel Shirts 


winosreaker * Leather Garments 


* TM. Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 


If not available at your favorite store, write... 


GORDON & FERGUSON, 
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ISLE OF CAPRI 


(Continued from Page 62) 


speaks about a small commission due 
him. Then he tells you that the garden 
has to be bought and—another thing 
overlooked —in theattic lives the grand- 
mother of the owner. She's so good and 
sweet, and she goes with the villa; you 
can of course make some other arrange- 
ments for her. Also, this lawyer draws 
you into a corner and whispers to you 
that you can’t possibly want this peas- 
ant hut to live in. "I will show you a 
villa,” he mutters, and describes a place 
like the Alhambra. By the time you 
haveit, the usual villa comes to between 
ten and fifteen million lira (or, up to 
about $26,000). Now I will tell you of 
the servants, but that part is pure joy. 

“The servants are the best part of 
the villa. Born with shrewdness and 
skill as are all Italians, they don’t speak 
Italian at all, but a Neapolitan dialect. 
Yet they manage to understand Eng- 
lish, French, German, Czech or Swed- 
ish; other languages, like Hindustani or 
Arabic, they understand by merely 
looking intently at the speaker and 
reading his mind. They are very clean 
and they give you every comfort, they 
live only for you. They want to satisfy 
every one of your wishes. If one night 
you come home a little unsteady and 
gay and ask them for the moon, they 
will bring it to you, or else they will im- 
provise something that is as good. 

“The first party you give at your 
villa is very important to them; they 
watch everything closely. They want to 
see how you pour whisky, how fast the 
bottles of champagne are opened, what 
kind of flowers you order for your house, 
what tips you give to messengers, what 
orders you issue for food. From all this 
they determine exactly how much to 
steal. They do this so nicely that you 
don't mind it at all. The salaries they 
get are ridiculous, but of no great 
importance—what makes them happy 
is to cheat a little on the macaroni, to 
move a bottle of wine from your side 
of the cellar to theirs. 


VARIEGATED VILLAS 


“T forgot to tell you that among 
villas here you have the most extraordi- 
nary assortment to choose from. This 
isle has always attracted remarkable 
people, and so you may find yourself 
owning a place completely Chinese, in- 
cluding the opium pipes with which the 
last owner smoked himself to death. Or 
you may find a small castle with stone 
bulwarks and cannons; you may be- 
come the owner of a house whose 
builder was devoted to Mayan culture, 
tiger hunting, deep-sea fishing or the 
collection of ancient timepieces. If your 
house lacks decoration, take a shovel 
and dig in your garden. I cameup with 


the jaw of a prehistoric animal and a 


| bas-relief the first day. Now I have |° 
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| Grand luxurious sailing to the | 


CARIBBEAN 


Refreshing sea air, thrills of the tropics 
packed into 10 full, glorious days. Sail- 
ings from New Orleans every Saturday 
aboard Vaccaro Line cruise-ship. 


HAVANA... rhumbas in romantic night 
spots... jai-alai games. . . exotic food. 


HONDURAS ++. mysterious jungle-river 
trip and picnic party . . . cool, clear 
beauty of a tropic beach . . . surf bathing. 
It’s all fun, ashore and afloat — deck 
games, swimming, parties, dancing under 
the stars. Real New Orleans cuisine. 


©4200 


oS federal tax) 
No passport required 
23 Day Cruise - New York - Cuba - Haiti - 
Jamaica - Honduras $365 plus tax 


See your Travel Agent, or write: 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
222 Carondelet Street, New Orleans, La. 

11 Broadway, New York City 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Til. 
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FIRST TIME ON THE MARKET 


lovely Matched Plastic Luggoge 

of MADAGASCAR STRAW Design 
For the first time you can own distinctive 
luggage of expensive MADAGASCAR 
STRAW design tabricated from durable 
vinyl plastic. Has all the beauty of 
MADAGASCAR STRAW but the tough- 
ness of plastic. Especially scuff resistant — 
stays smart-looking for years despite hazards 
of travel ashes casily with soap and 
water. Ideal for gift. Available in 15°, 18" 
or 24” sizes, starting at $13.00 plus tax 
Exclusive with Olympic 


Write for illustrated literature 


OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORPORATION 


Kane, Pennsylvania 
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High atop Nob Hill in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. ++ for gracious living, perfect in all 
its varying services... only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 
theatres, and the business district! 


Top of the Mark 


A fifty-mile panorama of sparkling 
cities astride storied hills, and 
mighty bridges spanning the bust- 
ling harbor by the Golden Gate. 
tariff from $7.00 
garage in building 
” 


Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles 





EXCITING NEW GAME FOR PUZZLE FANS 
More fun than a barrel of puzzles ! 
lettered in red and black 


UBES 


Seven dice, 
all in a compact leather 
case. Master the simple rules. Then—let "em roll ! 
Now see how many crosswords you can make. One 
person can play—or a roomful. It’s fascinating 
anywhere ! Get 
I-Qubes at your favorite store, or send $2.50 to 
sole distributors, M. Wille, Inc., Dept. A-2, 225 Fifth 
Ave 


at parties, at home, travelling 
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welcome you to the scenic beauty and hospitality 
of the unspoiled Southwest 
Old Meaico just next door 


with colorful 
horseback riding 
JOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


coLokis Trienpsnie FoLpers 


COCHISE COUNTY FRIENDS 





New York 10, N. Y. Dealer inquiries invited. 





decorated one whole wall of my studio 
with the things I dug up. Some are so 
very interesting —well, I cannot show 
them to everyone.” 

I was most grateful to Prince Gaetano 
Parente. Actually, I didn’t want to buy 
a villa, but I rented one. Its name was 
lettered on a piece of tile at the gate, 
together with a picture of the owner. It 
was something like La Balalaika. The 
house was nice, but the name didn't go 
with either the place or the island, and I 
couldn't remember it, so I changed it to 
Jovina, meaning the Little Villa Jove. 

I have a preference for irregularity in 
houses and Jovina was just right. It 
stood hidden by olive trees extending 
halfway down to the sea and was bor- 
dered by little vineyards and an im- 
mense terrace which afforded a wonder- 
ful view. At the right of it rose the wall 
of Mount Solaro, beyond the top of 
which the sun passed at about four 
o'clock, leaving the terrace in pleasant 
shade for the rest of the day. The view 
included the Faraglioni—three rocks 
that jut out of the water off Punta 
Tragara—the Marina Piccola and the 
sea. Best of all, the place was com- 
pletely lost, yet only a few minutes’ 
shaded walk from the town of Capri. 
The 


month, plus the food for four cats. 


rent was a hundred dollars a 

“How about the cats?” I said to the 
landlady on taking over. 

“The cats go with the villa,” she 
said, “and also Antonia.” 

Antonia was seventeen; she arrived 
at seven in the morning, left at 9 p.m. 
and got a salary of three dollars a 
month. Her first job was to pump water 
from the cistern below the villa, up 
into a tank on the roof. This she did 
for three quarters of an hour every 
morning, singing in Neapolitan. 

Lithe and quick as the salamanders 
in the garden, she leaped to a boulder 
and up on the roof several times during 
the pumping to check the amount of 
water, always smiling. Next she lit 
the charcoal oven and with a small 
fan got the fire going. She was beyond 
herself when her salary was trebled and 
her hours cut in half. My guests were 
whatever concerned 


her guests me 


became her worry er joy. 
INVENTION FOR ANTONIA 


One morning IT climbed up on the 
roof with an empty bottle and a long 
piece of string. I tied one end of the 
the bottle, 


floated in the water tank. Then I low- 


string around which I 
ered the other end of the string, with a 
mule shoe tied to it, down the side of 
the house. Next, IT marked a scale on 
the wall, so that Antonia could read 
the water level in the tank without 
jumping up on the roof. This invention 
raised her esteem to delirium, and all 
the water girls of the neighborhood 
were called. They came running bare- 


foot and, shy as doves, appeared from 
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BRILLIANTLY STYLE-CRAFTED ot NYLON 
SMART, DURABLE PARIS SUSPENDERS ana GARTERS 


Now you can enjoy the long wearing luxury of nylon in your 
“Paris’”* Suspenders and Garters. Brilliantly styled in the latest 
colors and patterns are these new “Paris Free-Swing”’ Suspend- 
ers with the exclusive swivel-action back, and soft easy stretch 
‘Paris’ Garters woven of magic nylon. The silky texture and 
superb wearing qualities of nylon,combined with famous “Paris” 
style and quality are your assurance of lasting comfort and wear. 

Ask for “Paris” Nylon Garters and Suspenders at your favor- 
ite men’s store today. Garters $1.50— Suspenders $2.50 to $5. 


0. U.S. Pat. U9 .—A Product of A. Stein & Company, Chicago—Ne 





PARIS BELTS © SUSPENDERS e GARTERS 
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the shadows of the olive trees. “He, came on her behalf. Everything was 


SHOPPING T0 my signore, did it,” said Antonia, checked over when I moved in, and 
UR pointing with pride at me and at the again when I departed. And in the 


A GUIDE FOR MAIL ORDER BU indicator of our water tank. meantime, the landlady herself lived 


Whenever she saw me anywhere in inagrottounder the house. She emerged 


CLOTHES TRAVEL 
WRINKLE FREE 


with 


DOWNEY AUTO RACK 


Your clothes keep as neat and | realizing the utter remoteness of the sign Villa Jovina. Right after break- 
clean on your trip as though they ; : place, she said: My God, don’t leave — fast—and without a word from me— 
were hanging in your own closet. 


Pennsylvania Dutch by my side a while; or if she were ina to the gate where, with a wild yell and 


hurry, she'd wave. She was always neat — a rending sound such as is heard when 


Smok LU RKEY and, in addition, she had humor. My a doctor rips adhesive tape from a 
moke 


mother came to visit me and, upon  wrenched shoulder, she tore off the 





Capri, she would run to me and walk early every morning and went down 
} 

| 

| 

| 


me alone in Stibannie night—some- Antonia always brought me a new 
The Auto Rack stands securely 
on the floor of your car between ; : . aaacas 
the front and er seats f said to Antonia, therefore, “Will you and, standing by, she watched me 


Easily carried into your hotel like { sleep here tonight?” and she said, — paint the day's new sign. She held it in 


luggage. Especially attractive — : “Yes, signore, but I think | better ask — the sun to dry and then, running down 
when used with zipper cover. : 


+ Carries 4 men’s suits or 12 dresses 7 Each heavy breasted bird cooked to perfec- my momma is afraid ot night, and 1 attached it to the tile with new stripe 
° Replaces expensive luggage. tion over glowing hickory embers, luscious : 


+ Does not obscure rear view. rd i) Siiso cer 1b 10 to es ~ eee am going out tonight and that’s why | of adhesive tape. I painted the sign 


+ Saves valet bills. | BAKED want you to stay with her.” sixty times in all, staying there that 
» Selly bulk of harduced \ / AND GLAZED H A M She smiled—and said sweetly, “Oh, many days. The four cats were fat 
THE PERFECT GIFT FOR TRavELERS. \  / ie Gra _ Nes en . 
© hete Rech $495 (Rack only Studded with aromatic cloves, lovingly for that l don { have to ask. when I left in spite of the eleven mem- 

= cured, basted and glazed with rare old 


. J “\ sherry wine. Ready to serve hot or cold bers of Antonia’s family, who got half 
Lipper Cover of ne""5995 5 | $1.50 per Ib., gift-wrapped—postpaid. 10 


qaaliy (Basson) Cover only’ Pat. Applied For | to 18 Ibs. \ family renting a villa like Jovina, the meat and fish bought for the cats. 
© Tailored Gabertex } Order today from the Farm, enclose check ° . ° ° var ° . ° 
Zipper Cover (Brown $795 (Cover only or money order, safe delivery guaranteed shopping in the markets and doing its There was also a little graft with the 


Ce nS ee Sn ene ae HICKORY VALLEY FARM own cooking, can live well nowinCapri iceman. Otherwise, Antonia was seru- 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
rue DOWNEY CO. sentow wanson 1x. wicn. | & Little Kunkletown, Stroudsburg, Pa. ‘i on not much more than a hundred — pulously honest. 


FOREVER HIS! T xnceieebte — dollars a month. [T know a couple of The Piazza, the center of the social 


: Swedes with healthy appetites who — life of Capri, is a stage on which move- 
aS \e 


wee, ae lived in comfort in Anacapri for seventy- = ment, sound and lighting seem to be 
five dollars a month. manipulated by a director of untiring 


body could easily murder me.” Once [piece of cardboard, India ink and brush 


my mamma.” So | said, Tell her that — the stairs, singing all the while, she 


© Tailored Leatherette 














When I took over the Villa Jovina, invention. The audience sits on the set, 


the landlady presented me with a the set is on many levels. There is 


twenty-page inventory which carefully =a complicated and interesting white 
listed every broken cup and saucer, a church, reminiscent of the Cathedral 
broom that looked like an abused polo — in Quito, Ecuador. It is the only church 


mallet and even a dishrag. A lawyer I have ever seen in the basement of 


Colorful. Teue - to - Life 
DUCK «... 


MANTEL» DEN + GAME ROOM - LODGE Spanish Moss for Christmas 


Here's a gift any man with sporting blood will =o I ERE S a novel ¢ hristmas deco- 
welcome. This life-like duck is an ideal decoration : ration from Louisiana’s famed 
but if he wants to go duck hunting, it’s a perfect ; Evangeline country—real Spanish 
decoy, to0 . wense oe the thon become they moss for your lawn evergreens and 
oat beautifully en My pools end pends. Made © house decorations. Order now to in- 
cellulose plastic; weighted bottom; waterproof; ° . 

finished in natural colors; 1644" long. Check or , ; sure early Holiday delivery. Large 
money order. Sorry, no C.0.D.'s. . a Ss box $5.00. Extra large: $7.50. Ship- 
Single Duck (Drake) . . . . $1.50 ppd. ce ee ping Postpaid (West of the Rockies, 
Matched Pair (Drake and Hen) $2.50 ppd. ‘ se handy, add 10%.) Send check or money or- 

~~ _ der, no COD’s please. 


ATCO «Lititz 8, Pa. 3] Sparta 7 JAMES A. SINCLAIR FRANKLIN, LOUISIANA 
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I 
A Pipe Man’‘s Pipe Rack 
He'll love it — there's a place for everything. 
She'll adore it because everything is in place. 


EYEGLASS CLEANING TISSUES | 





$12. ad 





2 Artists Falls Road 
No. Conway. New Hamps' 

















PAJAMAS FOR MEN 
HOENSHEL 
GIFT FOR GOLFERS branded FRUIT CAKES 


Score a Hole in One Christmas Morn with Hole-in One mellow old brandy and fine sherry. Pliofilm 

‘ inner-wrapped. Shipped to you or individually 

$295 o Meenly Putting Wap! tohes perfect thet enly, on rug or to list, DARK CAKE 1% Ib. $2.05: 3 Ib. $3.82: 

295 a box ORDER EARLY - a ‘ek lawn, just like cup on green. Good practice — fun for . $6.02—3 Ib., with Brandied Hard Sauce, $4.57. 

EXPRESS PREPAID ~~ fey parties. Stee! construction. Set of 3 (Red, Yellow, LIGHT CAKE — a so. PUDDINGS (Plum, Fig, 
P P ’ ig-a ite) 2 Ib. $1.65 each. West of Denver, a 

© No ironing poem geeg | = putting course) $5.00 ppd., 10c per pound. Send check or money order. 


WOENSHEL FINE FOODS, 1012 Hancock Street, Sandusky, Ohie 
© Wearlonger => BERGHMAN CO., 54 S. 19th Ave., Maywood, Ill 
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f @ No stretch 
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vered PREPAID in 


Sak Gia oamen 1 j © No shrink Santa Claus says —“HANG YOUR STOCKINGS AND 
uaranteed. Gift cards en | TOWELS ON THESE SEA-SHELLS” 


Send gift list — we do the rest. No + ip + . ‘ 

’ f “ae . ~ Beautiful gift box ensemble! SafTdri 

No C.0.D.s Here's wonderful, washable nylon for ’ Sea-Shell Stocking Dryer and Malibu 
DELIVERED PRICES Order by Number men, in trimly tailored, luxurious pajamas. Sea-Shell Tow! Holder. The new fash 

= a _ $ — They're 100% nylon, with elastic sides, : ion for bathroom styling. Pearlescent 
No. 7 Asst Fruit Chest 5.75 adjustable waist. Sizes A, 8, C, D—in plastic . dainty colors: Bive, rose, 
Neo. 5 Asst. Fruit Basket 11.85 y yellow, green or ebony block. 





. pastel blue, tan, maize, gray. Wonderful : 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG gift, and an excellent buy at $10.95. J THE SET $5.50. 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS Postage paid in U. S., on receipt of check i | Also individually boxed—$2.95. Soff 
437 Fir St., Medtord, Oregon or money order. Order today. Dept. H , — dri in crystal clear mode!|—$1.95. 
) Malibu not made in oe clear. Post 


Hamburgers, Baltimore], Md. , eve paid. Serry v0 C.0.0 
Outfitters to Men and Boys Since 1850 THE PLASTICRAFTERS © 301 North Michigan Avenue, “i 1, UL 
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There are 
the 
Piazza, and an open break at one side 
the Bay of 
Naples. There, forming one side of that 


which is a bar and café. 


vaulted exits and entrances to 


offers the cyclorama of 


opening, stands a square clock tower 
with a set of bells that bongs every few 
minutes with such insistence that the 
glasses on the tables begin to dance and 
tinkle and people cover their ears. At 
the base of the tower is a police station 
the size of a telephone booth, and a 
newsstand where you can buy American 
magazines and comic books, the latter 
translated into Italian. Superman here 
is called La Batallia di Orson. At 
about noon you can also see Orson 
Welles walking across the Piazza, on 
his arm a little woman who sometimes 
appears as emaciated as the one that 
Charles Addams puts his creepy 
cartoons in The New Yorker magazine; 
next time you see her she is a sweet, 
simple girl, unconscious of her great 
beauty, with a ribbon in her hair—a 
lovely child home from the convent, 
walking sedately at the side of a bulky 
Later, 
with the speed of a seal, and during 


guardian. you see her swim 
lunch she changes her looks again and 
resembles Bette Davis. Capri agrees 
with Orson—he has lost twenty pounds. 

The center of the Piazza is crammed 
with the varicolored sidewalk tables 


of four competing restaurants and the 


There are many people in Capri who, 
in less romantic and non-Italian regions, 
would find themselves in strait jackets 
and not permitted to walk about with- 
out men in white jackets close by. 
There are among this group several 
outstanding and amusing ones. One 
little man, a retired civil servant from 
Naples, has a suit with electric bulbs, 
for buttons, connected to a battery in 
his coat pocket. On high holidays he 


stands in the center of the Piazza 


where, from time to time and with 
great seriousness, he lights himself up. 
There is a poet who lives at the Marina 
Piccola and writes an ode on the soles 
of his Then, 


walking up to the Piazza, he eradicates 


shoes every morning. 
the daily inspiration in the sand of the 
road, 

During one busy hour, a native not 
given to bragging pointed out to me 
forty-six male homosexuals sitting in 
the Piazza. The crowd totaled perhaps 
a thousand people, and though this per- 
centage seems high, I think it is equaled 
if not surpassed in other fashionable 
places over the world. The majority 
of them are respectable people, and 
unless you are especially allergic, they 
provide you with the stock comedy 
drama they perform everywhere. Their 
female counterparts are here in about 
the same number. 


Toward nine, various members of 


SHOPPING TOUR 


A GUIDE FOR MAIL ORDER BUYING 


AN EXCITING GIFT 


... for the whole family! 


Put a thrill in their view... 
room window at home. . 


power telescope — 


from the living 
. from the car 
window while traveling. Commander 20- 
2% times as powerful 
as finest binoculars—only $35. Made by 
West’s largest manufacturer of observa- 
tory ’scopes. Fits any camera tripod or 
car window mount. Send for free folder. 


TINSLEY LABORATORIES 
166 Tinsley Bldg. * Berkeley, California 
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Grown in California's famous Coachella Valley, 
Royal Persian presents a new and different 
taste thrill. These are no ordinary dates. They 
are the “Melt in your mouth” variety. 


A new creation for you, 
but the choice of Royalty 
for centuries. 

Send post card today for 
complete catalogue. 


CONNOR DATE GARDENS 
Dept. H-11 


Beaumont, California 
DEALERS: A limited number of exclusive 
agencies open—prompt action necessary. 
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¥ windowmll from 
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> im gift —" 
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that 


activity in the Piazza is toward seven. 


shapeless wicker chairs the sleeping-pill set and the narcotic 


They 


nationality and include several Amer- 


belong to them. The greatest 


squad march in. are of mixed 


For your Friends and Customers 


-and don t forgel yourself! 
RED BO You'll delight them all with this 


famous Swiss Colony cheese assort- 
ment that contains 6 all-time favorites—carefully 
selected, fully aged in our own cellars, and pret- 
tily gift packed June-cured Swiss (our very 
best), French type Port Salut, Aged American 
(14s years old by Christmas), Old-fashioned Brick 
and Dutch-type Gouda. 4 Ibs. of a 
finest quality cheese, Pack 4C.... $4.5 
Personalized tie with his initials (nctydes delivery anywhere in world, except Mexico, 
beautifully hand-embroidered in Norway, aad Russian dominsted countrie 
contrasting colors on superb 
quality crepe, fully lined. Send for J Free Booklel 
Maroon, Navy, Brown, Royal, : ie! . 
; 6 pages of colur photo, 3 
Grey, Green, Block. Specify oe pagee of eles sertmaraete 
% to 


IMPORTED 
PUZZLE CAR 

Dare devil driving! Just 
wind the motor and wat« 
table—then at the 
safely and goes int 
Colortul, all-metal. About 





in GUATEMALA! 


peed for the edge of the 
last lit second, it spins around 

ng table-edge dash! 
in. long 


HAND-TOOLED 


neckries win MPS 


MONOGRAM! 
MEET “TWIRLY” THE 
BALANCING CLOWN 


ror yer 310. b Beortments “(from $2 


also wood carvings 
and music boxes brought here 
from Switzerland. 


THE SWISS COLONY 


94 Cheese Row + Monroe, Wisc 
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SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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FOUNTAIN BRUSH 


ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 


516 BRECK BLDG. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 


STEAK 
KNIVES 


hand-forged 
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PLUMP, JUICY, PACKED FRESH DAILY 


GIANT SIZE CANDIED AND 
CALIFORNIA SUN 
DRIED FRUIT. 


2 1b... 93 
Sib... 54% 
Sib... 6* 


Ne finer fruit any- 

where. Money back 
quarantee. Shipped in 
imported woven baskets, 
prepaid. Please, ne COD's 


SIERRA MADRE ORCHARDS * * 2.Sier2 Masre 


Cahtorma 


Give Him A Foliulla 


“Rain insurance” for the man 
who usually goes “‘umbrella-less” 


SCRUSS + WASHES 
© RINSES ..WOUSES, WINDOWS, 
C., 1 ONE OPERATION —Ali Aluminum rust 
proof. Will last for years Horsetadl muture bristles, genuine 
Scratch proot rubber bumper Brush 6 inch diameter fitted with 
Aluminum handle to fit any garden hose Aluminum extensions 
available for reaching upstairs windows and other high places 
Brush elements replaceable Send check or money order, or will 
ship COD ee postage MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

{$4.95  comrure wu $5.95 

OLE | pestpaie 


COMPLETE t 
Ptr BANDLE | Postpaid 
mum estenssons ath Cou 


2-407 6 ft Alum 
LITTLE WONDER °°” 


Hand-forged 

from high speed steel, 

these nicely balanced steak 

knives will keep their razor-edge for 

years. Each knife is hand-ground, hand- 

polished, hand-honed. Beautiful sim- 

plicity marks the design. Handsomely 

packaged in Western style hardwood 

case. An impressive Christmas or wed- 

ding present. Order direct. Send list. 

Four Blade Steak Knife Set (Parcel 
Post prepaid) $16.00. 


+ 
| FRONTIER TRADING CO., Dept. H | 
Oswego, Oregon 


Please ship as directed on attached sheet 

[) Four Blade Steak Knife Sets @ $16.00 | 
Nome. I 
Address__. 1 


City 


145 


gs 50 per ft 


22. 318 Eost 13th St 
Kansas City, Mo 








Delicious, tender, mountain- 
cured Ham! Cooked and Coun- 
try-Style both smoked over 
aromatic Sassafras logs. W onder- 
ful to eat—marvelous as a gift! 
10-15 th. Cooked Ready-to-Eat 
Ham, $1.10 Ib. 
10-15 Ib. Country- 
Style Ham, 95¢ Ib. 
Sassafras -Smoked 
Slab Bacon, approx. 
6-8 Ib., 95¢ tb. 
Sassafras -Smoked 











Folds to 15%", fits desk drawer, 

brief case, traveling bag, etc. Opens 
Lai . af 29" 

to full-size man’s umbrella, 39 Sliced Bacon $1.10 

spread. Ten sturdy double ribs...genuine Marvel frame, as na- = Ib. WRITE TODAY 

tionally advertised. Imitation tortoise-shell handle, black rayon Immediate Delivery 


cover. $9.75 postpaid. No C.0.D. orders, please. 
SEARS & SEARS, Dept.0, WINCHESTER, MASS. 
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icans. They are starry-eyed and dressed 
as for an elegant masquerade, the me 

S H 0 P P| N G T0 U RR in black ea aad ved ie decks, S$ H 0 P Pp | N G T0 U R 

A GUIDE FOR MAIL ORDER BUYING golden sandals, rings the size of match- FOR MAIL ORDER BUYING 


boxes and lavalieres hanging on bronzed 





a 7 chests. The women are exquisitely 
VALLEY FORGE FARMS 4M vies and attended several of them VRE D GLASSES 


TSE=N -D-E-R-S-E-A- = GIFT BOXED 


Whatever happened there that was 





awful must have taken place inside 
their heads, for I never saw any of them 
behave badly. One of them had the 
face of a saint in perpetual ecstasy; 
many of them appeared to float past 
me and disappear. They remained alert 
all through the night and seemed to 
enjoy especially the early morning HIGHBALL 
Give them to your friends, enjoy them on hours. Since they were all extremely ZOMBIE 
TEMPTING your an festive holiday t ‘la mee aa eas Gf ° 
supreme ght of gourmets—our o young, there was as yet no evidence of > 
PRESERVES FROM broad-breasted « turkeys, slow-smoked ov sah . Nes é th To put life and laughs into any 
hickory énihers to golden brown perfectio punishment, Next day they were as SE EE APRESS ? 
OREGON MOUNTAIN MEADOWS sir ie meena: Ghekt eaeie-plnk ‘alae adiz tn he ball party, serve the next round in these 
-FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING ‘ Teter | eciant in the sea as on the ballroom 22k gold rimmed Tired glasses. 
lad waste 
“CASCADE” GIFT BOX. Six asst. 5%-oz. carci skes delicious soup b floor. SET OF 6 S95 
a pu Sa , ecipes included. One Texas cus : 
jere Strawberry, Wild Plum, Blackbersy, tomer has ordered over 500. Send" Highball, Zombie All 3 Sets 


Greengage, Prune with Hazelnuts, English us your gift list § PIAZZA PANORAMA or Cocktail $17.00 
Gooseberry. Express Prepaid $2.95 we do the rest A 





Dept. 15 Add 35c postage per set 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE | ; —~ —_= — The natives who labor pass through Write for free illustrated folder. 


JANE AMHERST 5 the Piazza constantly. Mostly they are 


Phone orders: call Center Point 2611 a ‘ 
1119 N.E. 47th Avenue == LANSDALE 6, PENNA. = > like a troupe of acrobats accompanying 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON = — - 











8413" W. 3rd St., Hollywood 48, Calif 





their equipment into a circus ring. 


| Silently, on bare feet or straw-soled 
TRY MONOSODI UM GLUTAMATE | canvas shoes, they move along with FESTIVE 
dignity and grace. Two pull a small éf >. ; an G 
walk behind with | [E: | F T 


4 : . 
out all the rich, natural favor of various foods. Simply sprinkle M.S.G. on "hi ropes with which to hold back the 











Accentuate that flavor with V.5.C. (Monosodium Glutamate). Not a spice — 


not a salt but a pure, tasteless food ingredient in granulated form that brings | wagon while two 





steaks, roasts, chops, vegetables when preparing them for cooking. Send only j wagon on the sharp declines of the 
$1.00 for 3", ozs. (3 months average supply) attractively packaged in narrow streets. They are as alert as the 
thaker top container. No C.0.D. orders, please. ; f 

' addicts, and most of them are as gay. 


SEARS & SEARS. Dept. re} SS " | They slow down in the Piazza, crying 


politely, ‘" Permesso,” asking people to THE 
let them pass and, as they pass, they PAUL 
inspect the crowd with curiosity. Chil- BUNYAN 


Sterling Silver PARKING METER KEY CHAIN dren and women in tattered clothes, CHEESE ASSORTMENT 


for th ho "h hina" carrying great loads on their heads, and Ho feble, tis giant bon of Wiseensin Chosse— 
. aptly named after our state's famed historical 

or the one who has everything men bearing produce and baggage, legend! Large Nord-Ost in center, two chunks 
- ; . pipes | Notural Cheddor, le Roi, Aged spread, Cheese 
It's ne t's different! It's useful stones, sand and timber in astonishing food in wine and brandy, Golden-crusted Buffet, 

Handsome Sterling silver combination P . . and Gruyere-type Swiss of in beauitul 

in holder and safety lock key cl weights cross through the Piazza, for octagonal box. A mere appetizer to Paul, but 

' ser , y chain | heops of cheese enjoyment for ordinary cheese lovers. 


WINCHESTER, MASS. 











Se nthe Teen. Mien nen ke no automobile or horse-and-wagon THE PAUL BUNYAN 95 
$4.50 includes Federal tax. (For de- | fn a 2 $8 i 
livery in Tennessee, add 2 " can go beyond the Piazza. They some- ASSORTMENT pages 
_ a —— -s * : = ot add 50 cents for West Coast shipment. 

° times stop to rest there, without re- Send for illustrated folder. 


nae a areas See moving their burdens. They stand and WISCONSIN CHEESE BOX 


Geo. T. BRODNAX Jewelry Co., Dept. 24 Memphis, Tenn. gaze at the crowds, astonished at first, py for ouer Ry ay 








like people looking at strange animals 


| N EW A U T O CLOTHES RACK |. it th: 2% [have studied their faces, 


| Ends Packing Troubles Seiten and in none of them have I observed 











FULL LENGTH envy or resentment; if anything, be- 
Th " : : . . 
rns, amazing Mane-All Aute Wardrobe | | sides the expression of awe, there is a 
above doors or windows. Does not obstruct 


rear view vision or use of doors or windows look of pil y. 5 

Attaches in seconds to any make or model . ° ~ PONYSHOE 

car—instantly detachable if desired. Hand- Add to the foregoing sxroups and 

some nickel-plated steel rack will support ‘ i ° » eld two real hand-turned ponyshoes to 

one hundred pounds. Saves packing trou- individuals a dozen priests, a few pro- } an rack as any eporteman d 
bies—eliminates pressing bills—pays for P 4 2 " | 

itself the first trip. An unusual, practical fessional invalids walking and standing 
Xmas gift! Send check, money order, or 
postal note today. $3.95 postpaid. Money 
back guarantee if returned within 10 days 


333 Halsey St., Frenchmen at a table for two, a group 
a H-11 Newark 2, N.J 





about, half a dozen fishermen, six : 
HORSESHOE FORGE 
from Holly we vod and some people 18 Muzzey Street. Lexington 73. Massachusetts 























we Ripened from the ringside of El Morocco; include 


14-44 4 5-DAY TRIAL : r ’ Citrus Fruit in the late hours a few rich American Dramizice or aw atte Mik 
: citrus has A) women with their hangers-on, a hand- q& ner AS mr 
your youngster will LOVE IT, j a ful of international panderers and here | Gitekony sioner’ 
GIVE your YOUNGSTER! _ C4 2 ght and there an honest-to-God tourist 
the joy-ride of alifetime! 
The Inland TRACTALL looks 


~™ 
= 


¥. 


»ampered, corn-stuffed pigs of Mid- 
1 lovingly cured to tender 
ory -aime rked for th 
try” flavor. Send vour 
order now and - neasee taste treat of real 
country ham and red gravy. Sizes run from 14 to 
. . 20 the. & a “= O.B. Nashville, shipped 
old cars no longer in running order are | | ( A... Rage. fem pat oe apt ee Bae 


and his wife, and the picture of the 
¢ for boys, wirls up Piazza is complete. At the height of the 
iriven. Sold direct from factory 
at ‘NEW Low PRICES. Not sold in stores. 
Write today for Bulletin and jay FREE trial plan 
INLAND MFG. CORP., 164 Ellicott St. 
Dept. HO-11 BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


season, when every hotel room is taken, 


Nlustrated Catalo: 
Send check or money order. All fruit sameniaah 
da On’ 


RED WARRIOR GROVES dragged here, and people pay to sit in ALEX WARNER & SON 
UMATILLA, FLORIDA | them, or even sleep all night in them. | 36-H City Market Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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DAPHNE on 

brocade ribbon. 
Design in grey 

mauve background. 
English nickel fittings. 

/ Black silk cord ends. 
Suspenders ‘$10.00 


with garters 12.50 
Garters only 3.50 


ACROBATS on 

black brocade ribbon 
white with red design 
black or red silk ends 
CARD ROYALTY in 
playing card colors 
tan calf leather ends 


$8.50 


11.00 
2.50 


Suspenders 
With garters 


Garters only 


CRAVATEUR 
60 EAST 55th ST., NEW YORK 


“*CRAVATEUR" Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ELSE LIKE THIS 


Por 


Fireplace Basket 








| CLEANEST al 


E (Frt. Prep.) 


9. (Add $1 
° 
36 - oce oe” 
40" &Over .. . 30” 
Order Direct or from Dealer. State Width 
No ¢ »"S. Dea w for ‘ 
STAINLESS FOUNDRY & ENG. CC.—Tilt-Away Division 
5134 N. 35th St 


“| Tilts To Sides To Entire 
| hesrth for ensy Cibane 


lose Check or M.O. 


Milwaukee 9, Wis. 








EVERYONE 1S SUBSCRIBING TO 


SURPRISE of 4e MONTH 


Subscribe today for a friend or a 
relative it's a Xmas gift to be 
enjoyed the year ‘round! Something 
useful, tasty, beautiful, delivered 
postpaid each month. Gift recipients 
will receive a gift certificate bearing 
sender's name. Rush names and ad- 
dresses with money order or check ($6 
for 6 months) ($12 for 12 months). 


SURPRISE OF THE MONTH 


EPT Ski, ARDIAN LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, Texas 





During the war the Piazza was de- 
serted. ‘‘ There,” a man told me, point- 
ing to the terrace beyond the bell tower 
that overlooks the bay, “the people of 
Capri lay. They lay flat watching 
Vesuvio, whose glow guided the Allied 
fliers like a lighthouse beacon. Once a 
Capriote lit a pipe, and the German S. 
S. man on duty hissed: ‘Put out that 
light! Stop that smoking!’ ‘You tell 
him over there to stop smoking,’ said 
a voice in the dark and, looking over at 
Vesuvio, all of them laughed. Soon 
after that, the Americans came. 


HOW PEACE CAME 


“A lot of shooting was heard—the 
beach of Salerno is right over there 
and most of the Germans departed. 
But Capri was a rest camp, and a few 
German heroes remained. So the people 
got them together and said to them, 
"Why don’t you go? You know the 
Americans will be here any day now; 
it’s all over for you.’ So the Germans, 
who were only twelve, said, ‘All right, 
we go.’ The people said that was fine. 
Then one of the Germans who was 
trying to figure out a retreat came and 
said that they needed a little of this and 
that, and some oil and so forth. The 
people gave it to them and they went 
away, so after that the people here 
said, “We better get the Americans.’ 

“The fishermen collected all the 
clean bed sheets <hey could find and 
rowed over to the American ships—the 
water was filled with them—and waved 
the white sheets at them, saying, 
‘Come on, come and visit beautiful 
Capri—the Germans are all gone.’ But 
the Americans said, “Beat it, you 
bastards, we're busy. Get away, you 
wops, or we'll open fire on you.’ So the 
Capriotes came back and said, ‘We 
better bring the padre with us.” Next 
day they went out with the white 
sheets again, only this time they 
brought the priest, who stretched out 
“Peace is 


his arms and said, 


peace—come to beautiful Capri. The 
Germans are gone—come to Capri, 
don’t be afraid.’ Well, soon after that 
they came, first with machine guns in 
hand, looking to the left and right and 
behind themselves, but then they saw 
that there was peace on our island and 
they took over—and how!--three loud 
speakers in the little Piazza, each one 
louder than the other, and jeeps run- 


ning up the stairs.” 


Under the platform on which stand 
the small green bathing cabins at the 
Marina Piccola, are a few white painted 
boats which are called sandolinis. This 
boat has the shape of a sardine as it is 
seen from above, and one balances on 
it like riding a bicycle over a tightwire 
with the hands off the bars. The san- 
dolini is nine feet in length; midships is 
a square recess like a well, or cockpit, 
and in this sits the rider, propelling 


after coffee —sip 


enedicti 


La Grande Liqueur Sr 





The one ond only 
genuine 


BENEDICTINE 


Enjoy that mellow moment with 
BENEDICTINE — it's the world's 
favorite liqueur .. . and now, 
Bénédictine offers “B & B"—the 


BOTH BOTTLED drier liqueur, from their century 


IN FRANCE old cellars in Féecamp, France. 


BD», 

PUL 2 
ae 
‘cay 

A erry: TI , 
ay Ag) 
Se Oe SD) 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. + Sole U.S. Agents ° Both 86 Proof Te 











WINTERTIME Is 


EL PASO 


Glorious sunshine adds zest to 

living all fall and winter in this 
vacationland. Revel in El Paso’s 

warm, dry, healthful winter climate. 

Enjoy outdoor sports — or just loaf in 
comfort. The romance of the Old Southwest, 
picturesque Old Mexico, world famous 
Carlsbad Caverns, mysterious White Sands 
(home of rocket firing), countless scenic and 
historic wonders add to the pleasures of 
+ Sunland visits. Winter season highlight 
is the Sun Carnival, Dec. 29 - Jan. 

2. Hospitable E] Paso County 

cordially invites you to come. 


PASS cso 


\ Name 


Please send me your descriptive, pictorial folder 
about what we can see and do in the Sunland. \ 


i Address 


+ City 


e State 


Zon 
EL PASO Sunland Club 


322 San Francisco Street, 


\ 

\ 

\ 
—— | 
\ 
4 


El Paso, Texas 


Sunshine Playground of the Border 
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GreyRock 


BALANCED BRAKE LININGS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC, Manufacturers of Brake Linings ¢ Brake Blocks « Clutch Facings 
Fan Belts +« Radiator Hose * Mechanical Rubber Products « Rubber Covered Equipment « Pachings 
Asbestos Textiles ©¢ Powdered Metal Products « Abrasive and Diamond Wheels ¢ Bowling Balls 
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himself with a double-ended paddle. 
Once you know how to use the sando- 
lini you can move along at a good speed. 

I hired one of these every day and 
rowed to a rock from which I swam. In 
a week I became proficient enough to 
ride as the natives do—that is, sitting 
up on the small deck with the feet in 
the well. After two weeks of this, on a 
day when the sea seemed calm, I 
started at the Marina Piccola and, 
past my rock and on west- 
Grotto Verde, I 
steered for the lighthouse at Punta 


paddling 


ward beyond the 


Carena. In another two hours of steady 
and not tiring paddling I went by the 
Blue Grotto and came to the Baths of 
Tiberio, where I swam and ate. I went 
on after an hour's rest and paddled to 
the Marina Grande, and then set out 
to finish circumnavigating the island 
by skirting the massive cliff (the small 
coffee cup) on the top of which is the 
Castle of Tiberio. 


and the people waved. Going around 


A boat passed me, 


the east end of the island I came into 
the strait between Sorrento and Capri, 
and the color of the water changed 
from green to slate; and in the channel, 
suddenly, were whitecaps. I kept close 
to the rocks and paddled. The sea 
lifted me up about ten feet and after 
every rise, in a sickening corkscrew 
motion, the sandolini sank down—or, 
rather, was sucked down and against 
the rocky bottom. It was too late to 
turn around, and it would have been 
too difficult to paddle against the wind 
back to the Marina Grande. I will 
always remember the stern of the boat 
from which people had waved, as 


it disappeared behind the mountain. 
RUNNING THE GANTLET 


Along this coast are many grot- 
toes, and from them come noises made 
by the action of the sea. Some of these 
sounds are as if a herd of thirsty beasts 
were drinking, while others roar; some, 
as a wave rises, make a hissing sound 
and shoot out a jet of compressed air 
mixed with water. There are grottoes 
that moan awfully —and sigh. I came to 
one that gave the illusion of the doors 
of a vast bank vault being shut; every 
fearful noise of watery catastrophe was 
along this passage. I managed by row- 
ing fast to keep the sandolini atop some 
waves like a surfboat. Looking up I saw 
the rock from which Tiberio is said to 
have thrown people, and the height of 
the rock at this time only accentuated 
the depth of the water. I can be brave 
when people are around; but when I'm 
alone, telling myself that I'll make it 
all right doesn’t help much. At one 
time I had a lift—and hope. Going 
around a rock and passing a clucking 
cave I thought I'd come to some land, 
but I had miscalculated the distance. 
Next, rowing past the White Grotto, I 
expected to see the Faraglioni and a 
small settlement of fishermen’s houses. 


NOVEMBER 


Christmas Decorations 


from Oregon 


Holly Sprays with 
bright red berries . . . 
Aromatic Door Swags 
of Oregon evergreens, 
holly and cones tied 
witha gay crimson bow. 
Charming gifts—a joy 
for your own home. 
The Friendship Box, 
beautiful holly sprays. 
$3.00 
The Decorator, holly 
Sprays and door swag. 
$10.00 
(All Prepaid in U.S.A.) 
Door Swag 


wm “he Acres 


On-the- banks - above -the-Clackamas 


Route 5, Box H, Oregon City, Oregon 








HOUSES GARDEN WINE 
In The 


"Bottle with a Fr 


im Now you may have beautiful Patio Ware 
Bm such as Patio Steins, Cocktail, Cham- 
pogne or Ice Tea Glasses 

made from empty Brase 

Bound House & Gar- 

den Wine Bottles. 

House & Garden Wine, 

one of California's 

Finest Dessert Wines, 

moy be yours in 

three delicious vari- 

eties—California Port, 

Sherry, and Muscatel. 


Ask your dealer, or 
= / write direct to 
p A PRODUCT OF 


sm SAN GABRIEL VINEYARD CO. 
Son Gobriel, California 

















New! FOR FISHERMEN 


The perfect gift for any fisher 
man—especially the man who 
“haseverything ‘and takes pride 

in his tackle. With flies held se- 
curely by a magnet, and set off 
like jewels under the clear plas 
tic top, he'll be the envy of 
every fisherman on the stream 


“a ORVIS 
= “par "Tend 


He won't AGNETIC FLY Box 
lose flies out of this amaz- $5 50 ea 


ing new box. Permanent 
rotating magnet holds 3 dozen flies securely 
—even in a stiff wind—yet they're so easily 
removed there's no chance of damage. He'll 
catch more fish, too—an Orvis MAGNETIC 
Fly Box makes changing flies easier, quicker 
Handy size fits shirt or trouser pocket If 
you are unable to obtain an Orvis MAG- 
NETIC Fly Box at your favorite sporting 
goods store, send check or money order 
direct to: 


CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 


107 Union St. Manchester, Vermont , 





A tnild, natural 





Pocket packet 30¢ ; ¥%4 Ib. airtight tin $1.25 , 
1 tb. tin $2.50. At your dealer's, otherwise send 
remittance for post-paid delivery. Dealer's 
name appreciated. John Middleton, Inc., 1211 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















Imagine! That treasured snapshot of your 

home, of baby or family group made into 

ertgiea! Casienmes 6 ards only you can send 

.. Greetings with that personalized touch. 

See FREE sample card before you order 

Mail soneerowet 3c return postage. (After 

Nov.14 send 6c for I st class return post.) If negative un- 
pase ns Oy add 35c for making new negative from your 
saapshot. Sample offer expires Nov. 28 


PHOTO FINISHING SHOP 
Dept. MH Box 1570, Rochester 3.N Y 





MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW 


RIDE and Row THE BATTLE CREEK way! 


palling rowing ANI 


at d a ifes 
gure EX EROW y alizes ‘WEIGHT 
= Al TH ar ad ay nce. ‘Dir <t factory 


Hind = 


" Equipment Company 
Battle Creek 2, Mich. 





“EXECUTIVE’S” 
GIANT ASH TRAY 


Palm Springs sets the Fashion in Ceramics! 
At Last! The “‘big-enough” ash tray (larger than 
a dinner-plate — 101/4"’ x 1014" x 1/2"). Unusual 
Holiday gift. Just the handy ash tray the ‘‘execu- 
tive’’ has always wanted. Rich, lustrous glaze 
withstands cigarette heat. Four desert colors: 
Ocotillo Red, Primrose Yellow, Saye Lime, Josh- 
va Tree Green. Unique flower dish, candy, fruit, 
giant candle holder. Send us gift list, and per- 
sonal cards. We'll ship anywhere in U.S.A. 
$4.00 Each, postpaid. Delivery Guaranteed. 


PALM SPRINGS CERAMICS 
Dept.4 BANNING California 





In Time For Christmas 
New Comedy Sensation 


New high in hilarity for Lov and Bud's mac 
mirth. Lou's toothache is a blazing, five- 
alarm scream. Hear howls of pain...and 
you'll how! with laughter. See Lou go from 
dentist to psychiatrist in this comedy RIOT. 


Order from your dealer. If his stock 
is exhausted, use coupon below. 


| Officio! Films | 8 MM 
25 W. 45th St sht feat. feat. 
| N.Y. 19, N.Y.|$1.75|$5.50 $8.75 


| My Achin’ Tooth 




















| Remittance enclosed [ Ship C.0.D. 
Send me Official Films New Cotolog FREE () w 


Nome 
Address 
City 


My dealer's name is 


a 





But there was not a ship or a house 
in sight, and there was no place I could 
get ashore without being dashed against 
the rocks. 

At one spot there is a very small 
beach, but this was foaming in the tide, 
and the rocks periodically exposed there 
had ridges like I don't 
think I have invoked the help of God 
for myself since the days of childhood. 
stretch of 
dark travel, with no apparent exit from 


razor blades. 


It seemed to me on that 
danger, that finally the bill was being 
presented to me and the time had 
come. I once did the scenery for a play 
called Noé, by Obey. 


played the title role, and toward the 


Pierre Fresnay 


last curtain he raised his hands and, 
Thank 
I thought of that scene 


looking heavenward, said: “ 
you, dear Lord.” 
as I kept paddling methodically and 
suddenly, with these same words and 
my paddle held up in both hands, I 
greeted the sight of Punta 


By that time I sat in several inches of 


Tragara. 
water. 
CASTAWAY'S HAVEN 


The sea rose and fell as I approached 
the small landing. The fishermen had 
taken out all their boats, and now two 
of them came down and after a great 
deal of waiting for the right wave to lift 
the craft close enough to them, they got 
me and the sandolini up on the rock. 
Before the next wave came they had 
hoisted me out of the boat. I was very 
thirsty, and presently I was on the way 
to the wonderful Restaurant da Luigi. 

This place is characteristic of the isle, 
and here one can see why Capri has not 
suffered the fate of the Riviera. The 
Restaurant da Luigi is built on a plat- 
form supported by high, slim chestnut 
trees. Its cover is of straw mats, the 
chairs as well as the floor seem to be 
made of old orange crates; it all sways 
and creaks as you walk, it creaks as you 
sit down and every time you move it 
moves with you. The food is fine and 
the diner is served with a special con- 
cern as if he were the guest of the 
family. 

With all its fame, ¢ 
been 


‘apri never has 
developed.” Nowhere in Capri 


is there a “casino” —nowhere has any- 
body done so much as build a pier for 
guests to go swimming, or even a stair- 
way or a ladder down into the water. 
The tiny beaches are covered with egg- 
sized pebbles that hurt your feet, and 
all except the native fishermen stumble 
along the shore and into the water with 
both arms extended to balance them- 
selves. 

On top of this, the submerged rocks 
are covered with sea urchins, a glass- 
like jet-black kind wearing a bouquet 
of spines, long, black and sharp and ar- 


ranged like those of an angered porcu- 


pine. When stepped on, they break off 


under the skin, and the exceedingly 


painful removal of these splinters is an 
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MODEL 19 


the newest, lowest priced 


In response to the demand for a lower priced trailer, with the features which have 
made Vagabond famous, this new Medel 19 is presented. 





@ All aluminum exteriors 


© Gas cook stove with oven 
@ Electric refrigerator 
body frames *@ Screen doors and windows 


The other carefully engineered and constructed features, that have made Vaghbonds 
the choice of the most discrintimating trailerists, are included. 


You will be delighted with the reominess, the beauty and the livability of this new 
Vagabond. It is styled in excellent taste and the appointments are expertly chosen 
for an overall harmony unmatched in trailer designing. 


Write today for the new literature which describes this and other Vagabonds in full detail 
. the full color pictures will tell you more than a thousand words. 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 


Box 471 New Hudson, Mich. 


only 
@ Welded steel chassis and $2250.00 


F 0.8. factory—Locel taxes extra 














A ERIGH7T AUTUMN 


AWAITS YOU IN # 


shine... bright tapestries of 
color... winding roads through 
=) pleasant farmland and forest shade 
cS _++€0ol, pine-scented nights at restful 
~ inns...make Ontario an autumn 
wonderland. 


For the sports-minded, Ontario 
offers fishing, hunting, boating, 
riding, golf within easy reach 


on good highways, many pleas- 
ant camps and resorts where your 
dollar “‘goes a long way”’. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
FREE BOOKLET #@@ @ 2 2 See eee 


Ontario Travel, 
E36, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Write for this 
illustrated book- 
let which tully { 
describes Ontar- 


*\\\ io's travel and 


Please send me free information about Ontario. 
NAME_ 
recreation creas t STREET_ 


4 cITY_ 
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PECIAL LOW FARES. 


j 


Pits 


10 EUROPE: A 


SAVE UP TO 29% 
ON ROUND-TRIPS 


Why delay your European trip? Take advan- 
tage of SAS’ reduced Fall and Winter fares—up 
to 29% off on round-trips, good for 60 days. 


Cruise smoothly above the weather in the only 
DC-6 planes—most frequent to Scotland (13 
hours) and Scandinavia (17 hours). Spend 
more time in Europe, less time in travel. Pay 
nothing for delicious meals, smérgasbord and 
refreshments served aloft with true Scandi- 


navian 


courtesy and efficiency. 


CANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


New York * Chicago * Minneapolis 
Seattle * Los Angeles 











Women’s suede 
coat of imported 
lambekin, about 
$135. 
Men's suede sport 


coat about $75 


' 


Tor forty-three years 
the standards of quality 
governing the production 
of Scully Suedes 
have made it impossible 


fo produce enough of 
these rerniar kable garments 


lo salisfy the demand. 


You'll find them 
only at the 
finest stores; we'll 
tell you where. 





LOS ANGELBS§ 21 
CALIFORNIA 


Have teed 








IN THE HEIGHT of the season, derelict cars are hauled into the Piazza 


where they serve as quarters for tourists unable to get rooms in hotels. 


operation as frequent and casual as hav- 
ing cinders removed from eyes in New 
York drugstores. They are most plen- 
tiful at the baths of Tiberio and the 
Punta Tragara. The bathing cabins are 
little houses with a bench inside, made 
by the fishermen, and they are clean. 
Unless you swim from a boat, the best 
way to go swimming without pain is to 
buy tight-fitting rubber shoes — they 
are especially made for this kind of sea- 
shore, and are sold in several stores in 
Capri. 

From time to time I hired a 200- 
pound coachman named Luigi Balsamo. 
The day IT got off the boat in Capri, 
Luigi was there with other coachmen 
but he, unlike his calleagues, did not 
shout for patronage among the de- 
barking passengers. It was raining, and 
Luigi let his horse eat in peace. In fact, 


he held an umbrella over it. 
HORSE HEAVEN 


The horses here are reasonably well 
treated: the natives have learned that 
tourists don’t like them to use the whip. 
Also, the horses have no bits but in- 
stead, a light, loose, metal brace, some- 
times cushioned with lamb’s wool. The 
brace is plac ed over the horse's nose, 
the reins are attached to two bars that 
extend left and right. Wagon and gear 
are kept shined and polished, and the 


horses are washed and rubbed every 


day. Into the harnesses on top of 


their heads are stuck flags, feathers, or 
brightly colored artificial flowers. 

On one drive Luigi took me to the 
famous Villa San Michele, an eyesore 
inside and out. It was built by the au- 
thor of The Slory of San Vichele, Dr. 
Axel Munthe, a man Luigi, having 
sometimes driven him about, remem- 
bered well. Luigi quoted the one Ger- 
man phrase the doctor (a Swede) was 
fond of: “Gule Reise” a contraction 


of “TL wish you a good trip” 


NOVEMBER 


a way of 


saying good-by. Disliking German tour- 
ists on Capri, the only pleasure the doc- 
tor felt about them was to wish them 
good-by. 

The house of Luigi stands at the end 
of a narrow street in Anacapri. At the 
end of a day his horse is put into the 
clean and warm stable on the ground 
floor of the house, where he is covered 
with a blanket and fed his hay. Up- 
stairs the family sits down to spaghetti 
Milanese 
night. With it they drink a good Capri 


eight pounds of it, every 


wine, the real one. | told Luigi what a 

wonderful life he led. 
“Ah, signore, Luigi knows it,” he 
said, his family smiling confirmation. 
The day I left Capri, Luigi took my 
baggage and me down to the ship. He 
wanted, in the fashion of Italians, to be 
especially nice to me. He pulled out a 
handkerchief, dabbed his eyes and, shak- 
ing both my hands, he said to me on ac- 
fuf Wiedersehen™ 
THE END 


count of my accent,” 


and—" Gute Reise.” 





Ludwig Bemelmans’ new novel, The Eye 


of God, will be brought out this month by 


The Viking Press.— kd. 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left 
to right and top to bottom. 


Picture Positior r-1 Middle; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; er R-Right 


6 Bill Helburn 

16 — Eileen Darby (Gr 
Karger (PIN) 

17 & 19 — Karger 
Darby 

















“Castle Lawn.” Home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. W achs, 
Favette County, Kentucky 


Ay 


KRENTUCK Y’S ' TO HMOSPITALITY 


Poet friend of ours describes OLD FITZ’ we know how to make. In our century- 
as “a bit of OF Kaintuck ... distilled old, family-owned distillery, each bottle 

‘i ‘7 ° ‘ P . BONDED 
fragrance in bloom... the majestic sweep receives our personal care. No expense . 

f bi | , bl 100 PROOF 
o juegrass landscape...the pourable KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 

All this you will find in OLD FITZGERALD — ‘ WHISKEY 
Could be... but we describe OLD FITZ genuine old fashioned bourbon. We invite 
in simpler terms. It is the best bourbon you to trv it. 


is spared to give you a full-bodied, nut- 
expression of Kentucky's friendliness, good flavored beverage which measures up to 


breeding, and hospitality.” All this in a vour idea of a truly satisfying drink. 
bottle, he says! 


OLD FASHIONED... K2stlcn styl 


OLD FITZGERALD 


Siine- Willan Misfllory, Ine. Louse Thy 
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TA 
100% Virgin Wool He. ee i 3 KEK ap 


robe ~ >) (| or rn) “BOTA \ ) 


For snug comfort throughout the year, you can't beat a 


“Botany” Brand Robe. Each robe has Botany 's patented button 


at the collar and the convenient anchor sash which always stays in place. 


LOOK FOR THE “BOTANY” BRAND LABEL ON 
PRODUCTS FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





